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PREFACE. 

-— 


The translation of the Bhagavadgita which appears in this volume 
vas originally undertaken merely as an exercise in versification, 
vithout any view to its ever being published. After considerable 
jortions of it had been prepared in this way, it occurred to me, that 
t might be useful to print and publish it, as there had been no ren- 
lering of the Gita into English verse. I thought that a metrical trans- 
ation would be, in sundry respects, a better representative of the 
Sanskrit original than a translation into prose, even though the 
atter might in its own class be entitled to a higher rank than the 
ormer in its class. Under this view I finished the translation, and 
ubmitted it for revision to my very able friend Mr. Abaji Vishnu 
luthavate. He did the work of revision with a fulness and patience 
or which I cannot sufficiently thank him. Most of his corrections 
nd suggestions—indeed, I may say, all except, perhaps, four or five— 
tave been after consideration adopted by me. And I would add, that 
lthough the responsibility for all the errors in this work must un- 
oubtedly be mine, a great deal of such value as the translation may 
t© found to possess, whether in respect of accuracy of rendering or 
therwise, is due to Mr. Kathavate’s labours. 

One point there is as to which I have not acted upon my friend’s 
uggestion, though I have felt, and still feel, considerable diffidence 
s to the propriety of the course which I have pursued. Mr. Eatha~ 
ate thinks, that our native mode of pronouncing names ending in 
a’ as if they ended in a consonant is quite incorrect and ought not to 
e stereotyped. I fully appreciate the force of this. Nevertheless 
find it very difficult to reconcile myself to the outlandish pronuncia- 
on which results if the suggestion is adopted. In my difficulty as 
> how to proceed, I turned to the excellent metrical translation of 
le Bam&yan by Mr. E. T. H. Griffiths. But there I found on one 
id the same page two such lines as the following :— 

“ The As'vamedh was finished quite” 

And “ And Das'aratha ere they went.’ 5 (Vol. I, p. 97.) 

Nay we have even such lines as these:— 
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.< E>ima and Lakshman next obtained” (1. 129) 

And “ Yea, Rama Bharat’s self exceeds.” (I. 378.) 

Similarly in Mr. Muir's metrical translations at the close of .the 
Second Volume of his Sanskrit Texts, we read 

«« x know thee B&van who thou art.* 5 

and a few lines further on; 

f: And won great Earna for her lord.” 

Obviously, both Mr. Muir and Mr. Griffiths have scanned the 
names as tho exigencies of the verse required in each particular case. 

I have taken a somewhat different course. The following lines 
will exemplify the principles I have adopted: 

(I.) The prince Duryodhan to his teacher went. 

(II.) And Dkrishtadyumna* Saubhadra of large arms. 

(III.) Who meditates on Brahma in the act. 

It will be seen that where the consonant preceding the ‘ a» is a 

simple consonant (L), the‘a’is treated as having no value for pur. 
poses of scansion and is omitted in the spelling. Where it is preced¬ 
ed by a conjunct consonant (II. and III.), the V is pronounced in all 
cases, except a few in which the following word begins with a vowel, 
and tho ‘a’ coalesces with that Vowel in scansion. As remarked 
already, this is not quite a satisfactory solution of the difficu y, u 
I think it is a convenient one, and is based, at all events, on a uni. 
form principle. 

It may be useful to add, that the whole poem is in tho form of a 
dialogue between Sanjaya and Dhritarashtra ; and the speeches of 
Krishna and Arjuu are merely reported by the former to the latter. 
The prefixing of the names of Krishna and Arjuu does to a certain 
extent disguise this fact, and to some of the speeches in the first two 
chapters the names have by mistake not been prefixed, thou D h one 
’ mi-ht expect them there according to the rule followed in the subse¬ 
quent chapters. But 1 do not think that there will be any mis¬ 
understanding in practice caused by these circumstauces. 

In my translation I have nearly always followed the interpreta¬ 
tions of the commentators, S'ankar, STidhar, and MadhusMau. 
Wherever the text seemed to me to require explanation, I have given 
it in footnotes. Additional explanation, where it seemed to me on 
further consideration to be necessary, has been added in the Kotes 
and Illustrations, in preparing which I had the advantage of cousu - 
in* a commentary by Raghaveudra Yati-a writer of a different 
school from S'ankar and tho rest. I have to thank my friend Mr. 
Yyankntrav Bumchaudra of Puna for his kindness in lending me hn 


copy of that commentary. I can, of course, scarcely expect that 
there ar6 no material deficiencies in the notes, but I have endeavoured 
to give as full explanations as I thought necessary. I am sorry 
that by an oversight some explanations which ought to have appear¬ 
ed in footnotes were not given there ; but I have added them now in 
the Notes and Illustrations* 

With regard to the Introduction I may state, that the nucleus of it 
was a paper read by me before the Students 1 Literary and Scientific 
Society in December 1873, But the expansions and additions have 
been so considerable that it may be said to be an altogether new 
essay. As to the questions discussed in it concerning the first introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into India, and the translations of the New Testa¬ 
ment in the first centuries of the Christian Era, and kindred matters, I 
need scarcely say, that not having bestowed any special study on them 
except for the purposes of this essay, I should have been glad to avoid 
the discussion of them. But this I coild not do, as they furnish a 
very important link in the chain of reasoning by which Dr. Lorinser 
supports his theory. “ Supernatural Religion 1 ’ aud “ Literature and 
Dogma’ 1 have evoked very considerable discussion of important points 
connected with the early history of Christianity and of the New 
Testament, and I have availed myself of some of the points made in 
that discussion. But my treatment of the subject is avowedly very 
far from full. It seems to me to be enough for my argument, if it 
can be shown—and this I think will not be denied—that there is a real 
and bona fide difference of opinion among persons qualified to judge 
in the matter, as to some of the points which Dr. Lorinser takes for 
granted. This fact, coupled with the circumstance noted at the top 
of p. xxiv. of the essay, appears to me to fortify the position 
I have taken up, nearly as much as a complete study of the whole 
discussion on the age and authenticity of the Gospels could have 
enabled me to fortify it. 

As the sheets were passing through the press, some discussion 
was going on in the literary world concerning various points con¬ 
nected with the early history of Christianity, parts of which 
have a bearing upon the subject discussed by me. But I can only 
give a general reference to it, as I was not able to study it 
sufficiently to consider the points of contact between that discussion 
on the one hand and this essay on the other. There is also a paper 
by Dr. Muir in the Indian Antiquary Vol. IV. p. 77, the conclu¬ 
sion of which sooms, at least in some measure, to coincide with ours, 
which we may express in the following words of Dr. Strauss :— 

“ However high may bo the place of Jesus among those who have 
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shown to mankind most purely and most plainly what it ought to be, 
still ho was not the first to do so nor will he be the last. But 
as he had predecessors in Israel and Hellas, on the Ganges and the 
Oxu8, so also he has not been without followers, 71 (Life of Jesus. Yol. 
II. 437). 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


P. IY. line 26. Add note ‘But see p. xciv. infra.* 

P. V. last line. For T read ‘ we.’ 

P. XXI. 1. 26. After 298 add 377. 

P. XXiy. 1. 30. Add ‘also that cited at p. lxiv. infra . 7 
P. XXX* 1. 14. Add note ‘ See Meghadut St. 15. 7 
P* XLV. 1. 22. Delete the words ‘ are something which.’ 

P. Liy. 1. 6. For ‘ not ‘not sweet to do 7 ’ read not ‘ sweet to do’and ini. 

11. after ‘next’ insert ‘passage. 7 
P- LVII. 1. 15. For ‘ belieye’ read ‘ maintain.’ 

I • LXXy. 1. 32. Add ‘ also Thomson’s Git&, Introd. p. xxvi* 

P. LXXyi. I 24. Add after 236 ‘XII. 5 et $eq .’ Audin 1. 26 ‘ Also 
Lalit Vistar 159 and Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit. 517.’ 

P. LXXIX. 1. 24. After ‘Tyndall’s’ insert a comma. 

P. LXXXII. 1. 28. Add Wol. iy. 125 and Ind. Ant. yd. IV. 81.’ 
P. LXXXVIII. 1.1. On ‘ veneration’ add note ‘ See Kadambari p. 127. 
(Tallin. Ed.) and other passages.’ 

P. LXXXIX. 1. 16. On ‘ S'abar Sv&mi ’ add note ‘ See Colebrooke 
Essays I. 297-8.’ 

P. Cyil. 1. 7. For ‘ allowable in the Classical Literature’ read ‘al¬ 
lowed by the strict rules of grammar. 7 
P. CXyi. 1. 6. For ‘Manu and the GifcA 1 read ‘the Gita and 
Manu.’ 

P. CXyill. 1. 4. For ‘set’ read ‘put 7 . 

P. 4 1. 12. For ‘ my kin. Oh Krishna 7 ! read ‘my kinsmen. Krishna 7 ! 

P. 5 ,, 4. For ‘treachery’ read ‘ injury.* 

P. 6 „ 15. For ‘wise 7 read ‘ good.’ 

P. 8 ,, 18. After 22 add ‘ (line 708.)’ 

P. 7 ,, 27. For ‘ distinguish 7 read * interpret accurately.’ 

P. 12 „ 22. After 53 add (line 300); in 1. 29 after 21 add (lines 1055 
and 1171). 

P. 13 ,, 18. Add ‘ See Manu I. 26.’ 

P. 15 „ 31. Add ‘ Comp, line 1639. 7 

P. 16 ,, 22. Add ‘see Wilson’s Essays yol. III. p. 130 and note.’ 

?. 17 „ 33. After 27 add (line 450). 

3 . 18 „ 27. Add see line 2010. 

19 „ 22. Add after 60 (line 2299). 

\ 21 „ 16. Add ‘Compare Haug’a Aitareya Brahman Pref. p. 4 note/ 
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P. 22 1. 30. Add after 9 (line 661 etseq.) 

P. 24 ,, 23. After nature, add ‘is’. 

P. 28 „ 19. Add after 13 ‘(line 539)’; in 1. 20 after 14 ’(lines 540- 
42 )’; in 1. 2S after 62 ‘(line 329)’; and in 1. 29 after 24 ‘(lines 
749 and 820). ’ 

P. 29 „ 27. After 9 add (line 396). 

P. 31 „ 12. For ‘thus’ read ‘this.’ 

P. 32 ,, 27. Add ‘ See line 659,’; last line, for 13 read ‘ 45 (line 271)\ 

P. 33 ,, 28. For ‘ 2 et seq.' read ‘ 3 et seq. (line 2116).’ 

P. 34 ,, 7. For ‘touched’ read ‘stained.’ On 1. 17 add note ‘Sveta¬ 

s'vatar III. IS’ and in line 32 after 30 add (line 461). 

P. 35 ,, 20. For ‘ and MadhusMan say’ read ‘ says.’ In 1. 23 before 
ITJTd add 

P. 37 ,, 23. For 1037 read 1035. 

P. 38 „ 29. After 770 add ‘ and line 389.’ 

P. 41 ,, 7. After ‘ which’ insert * too.’ 

P. 42. The notes * and f should interchange places. 

P. 45 ,, 11. For ‘ some alone’ read ‘ only some.’ 

P. 48 ,, 20. For 1860 read 1866. 

P. 49 „ 33. For 1671 read 1675 and for 1823, in 1. 34, 1827. 

P. 53 „ 21. For 2075 read 2081. 

P. 54 „ 27. Add ‘and Manu I. 52’; in 1. 31 for 1870 read 1876. 

P. 58 ,, 33. After ‘deluding’ add ‘But see Kir&t. XIY. 19.’ 

P. 61 „ 25. For 1978 read 1986. 

P. 65 „ 24. For 2320 read 2307. 

P. 68 „ 20. For ‘ St. 33 S'ankar’ read ‘St. 33 (line 1330) S ildhar . 1 
P. 70 ,, 28. Add ‘comp. S'ankar’s note at foot of page 118.’ 

P. 72 ,, 3. For ‘with the’ read ‘His.’ 

P. 74 ,, 16, For ‘ first’ read ‘ chief.’ 

P. 88 „ 4. For ‘reach’ read ‘reached.’ 

P. 95 „ 31. For 2322 read 2305. 

P. 96 26. For 2324 read 2307. 

P. 117 „ 20. For Chhandogyopanishad read S'vetas'vataropanishad. 

Some minor errata, and some errors of punctuation &c., hayo been 
omitted from the aboyo list. 



INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


It is proposed in the present essay to review the question 
of the originality and antiquity of the Bhagavadgita. We 
have here considered tliat question mainly with reference to 
the theory advanced by Dr. P. Lorinser in the Appendix to 
his “ Die Bhagavadgita,” which has been translated into Eng¬ 
lish for the Indian Antiquary. It appears to us, however, that 
the investigation of the question, if confined within the limits 
marked out in Dr. Lorinser’s Appendix, will be altogether 
imperfect. And accordingly we shall endeavour in the present 
essay not only to discuss the points taken by Dr. Lorinser, 
but also other points, which are very material in this inve¬ 
stigation, but which have not recieved due, or indeed any, 
consideration at Dr. Lorinser’s hands. 

And first, it will be convenient to state in the form of dis¬ 
tinct propositions those conclusions of Dr. Lorinser’s inquiry, 
with which we are here primarily concerned. As far as prac¬ 
ticable, I use Dr. Lorinser’s own words, as they appear in an 

English dress in the Indian Antiquary. His propositions, then, 
are these :— 

L On the one hand it is certain that the Bhagavadgita, 
dates after Buddha.* * 

II. On tli© other hand its composition must be attributed 
to a period terminating several centuries after the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian Era. I 

III. It can be sufficiently proved that the composer of 

the Bhagavadgita k new and used the New Testament.;! 

* Indian Antiquary, Yol. II. 283c< ~ - 

t Ibid. 
t Ibid 284a, 
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IV. The date after which the Gita could not have been 
composed must be left an open question till, we are 
certain when S'ankar&charya lived.* 

Such are the propositions to which Dr. Lorinser s theory 
about the Git& may be reduced. We shall now address our¬ 
selves to the consideration of them in their order. 

And first, as to the Bhagavadgita dating after Buddha. On 
this point, Dr. Lorinser feels no hesitation in using so strong 
a word as “ certain. ” But although I may once more ex¬ 
pose myself to the charge of not being '‘sufficiently acquaint¬ 
ed” with what is dignified with the appellation of “the pre¬ 
sent state of scientific research’’ on this point, I must 
humbly inquire—How has this been rendered “certain” ? 
Where has it been proved? And by whom has it been 
proved ? Dr. Lorinser himself has shown no grounds for 
his position. He has not thought fit even to follow the 
ordinary practice of giving in a note the references to the 
authorities on which he relies. Speaking for myself, I con¬ 
fess, I am quite unprepared to accept this proposition of 
Dr. Lorinser as “certain,” and the mere ipse dixit of Dr. 
Lorinser, or for the matter of that, of any one else, will 
not be enough to convince me of it. The only argument upon 
the point, which I am aware of, is one to be derived from a 
statement contained in Professor H. H. Wilson's Be view of 
Schlegel’s edition of the Bhagavadgita. Commenting on Gita 
XVI. 7. the Professor observes as follows :—“It is clear from 
the subsequent passage that the Bauddhas are especially 
intended as the beings of the demoniacal order”! Now it 
need scarcely be said, that if this were correct, it would be 
conclusive. But it is not correct. For mark what follows. 

* Indian Antiquary , Vol. II. 283c/. 
t Essays on Sanskrit Literature, Vol. III. 150. 
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‘ S'ankara,’ Professor Wilson goes on to say, 11 states them 
to be the members of the Lokayatika sect, whicli was a 
division of the Baucldllas. ,, Now remarking parenthetically, 
that not only S'ankar, but also Madhusudan Sarasvati and 
S'ridhar Svtimi, explain the passage as alluding to the 
Lokayatiks, I must point out, that Professor Wilson has 
fallen into error in speaking of the Lokayatiks as a division 
of the Bauddhas. And his learned Editor, Dr. Reinhold Rost, 
shows himself to be of this opinion by putting a Quaere 
against the Professor’s remark. The Lokayatiks, as every 
reader of Madliav’s Sarvadars'anasangraha is aware, are in 
truth identical with the Cbarvaks or Materialists, a sect 
essentially different from the Buddhists. And the conclusion, 
therefore, seems to me to follow, that Professor Wilson, in 
speaking of the allusion to the Bauddhas as clear, was him¬ 
self clearly committing a mistake. But further, while I 
concede, that the doctrines alluded to in the passage under 
discussion are very like those of the Lokayatiks, still it seems 
to me that they do not appear there in that developed and 
definite form in which they appear even in the work of 
Brihaspati, as we know it from the extracts in the Sarva- 
d a r s' an a s an g r ah a. ° That work exhibits them, I think, in a 
more advanced and fully developed form, and probably 
therefore belongs to a considerably later age, than the 
Biiagavadgita. Now Brihaspati appears to have been the 
first author of a systematic Lokayatik work, and the Bhkguri 

* First section passim . MadhusudaiPs and S'ridhar’s commentaries 
onGitk XVI. 11. contain quotations from Brihaspati not in verse but 
in sutras, And this was probably the oldest form of Brihaspati’s 
work. What is the relation to it of the work cited from by Madhav ? 
I have no access to either the sutras or the verses in original, and 
cannot answer the question. The argument in the text must, 
therefore, be taken subject to considerable allowances. 
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Tika alluded to in Patanjali’s Mababhasbya^ was very pro* 
bably a commentary on Bribaspati’s work. See then liow 
tbe matter stands. The Gita may be taken as standing 
chronologically prior to Briliaspati; Bribaspati as prior to tbe 
Bbaguri Tika ; tbe Bbaguri Tika as prior to Patanjali; and 
Patanjali as prior to tbe beginning of tbe first century 
before Cbrist-t How old, then, must tbe Gita be ? True, 
the argument bere is based, in very great measure, not on 
ascertained facts, but on mere presumptions. But on tbe 
other band, it must be remembered, that these presumptions 
are such as tbe facts before us render very likely. And if 
they are correct, they lead logically to the conclusion, that the 
Gita is much older than Dr. Lorinser’s school would fain allow 
it to be. 

But apart from this last branch of tbe argument, which, as 
just remarked, is mainly based on presumptions ; if it is true, 
as I contend it is, that the Git& does not contain that allusion 
to the Buddhists which Professor Wilson thought it contained; 
and if it therefore follows, as it must be admitted to follow, 
that the conclusion which might be drawn from the sup¬ 
posed allusion must fall to the ground; then it seems to me 
a very j>ertinent inquiry to ask—what ground Dr. Lorinser 
has for the very unqualified and unhesitating assertion, which 
be lias ventured to make about the relative dates of the composi¬ 
tion of the Gita and the rise of Buddhism. Of any other 
ground than that above disposed of I cannot see the slight¬ 
est trace. And I do not think it at all unlikely, that 
the statement of Professor Wilson above referred to has 

* Under Panini VII 3. 44 (Banuras Ed. p, 115 ) and see Kaiyat 
on the same, 

f See tbe introduction to our Edition of Bhartribari (Bombay Series 
of Sanskrit Classics) where tbe authorities on this point are collected. 
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been taken by some later writers as laying down a finally 
established proposition, to be treated in all discussions on the 
subject as embodying, in Dr. Lorinser’s language, one of the 
i results already won,’ or as Professor Weber plirases it, 
as forming part of ‘the present state of scientific research.’ I 
know, and have elsewhere pointed out, at least one instance 
of an assertion, made by one scholar with words of limitation 
and qualification, which has been afterwards repeated by 
another scholar without any such diluting expression, as if it 
were a proved and well recognized truth. w And the scholar 
who copies in this fashion is a critical German, whose autho¬ 
rity in the sphere of Indian Philology’, as we are for the 
first time told by Dr. Lori user, ‘is recognized even in India.’ f 
That being so, the question still remains—Is or is not the 
Git4 older than Buddhism ? I own that in forming an opinion 
on this point, the materials at my command are unfortunately 
very scanty. But in the absence of anything else, I think 
that they furnish quite sufficient ground for holding, at least 
as a sort of provisional hypothesis, that the Gita is older, and 
not later, than the rise of Buddhism. For in the first place, 
as is, and indeed must be, admitted on all hands, there is no 
express mention of the name or doctrines of Buddha in the 
Bhagavadgita. In the second place, there is not even any im¬ 
plied allusion to either Buddha or his doctrines, the only 
passage which has been relied on as containing such an allu¬ 
sion having been shown above to refer to a totally different 
sect. Now I admit at once, what, indeed, I have elsewhere 
contended for, that a merely negative argument of this nature 
is not in ordinary cases of much value.J Nor do I adduce it 

* See Indian Antiquary, Yol II. 73. 

t Tbid 284. 

X See ‘Was the Ramayana copied from Homer’ P p. 41. I may, 
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here as entitled to much force. Nevertheless, in view of the 
fact that the Gita, in some parts, is concerned with topics 
identical with those to which Buddhism addresses itself, and in 
view of this other fact, that various opinions held by other 
thiukers 0 are alluded to in the course of the work, this negative 
argument does appear to me to be worth some consideration. 
Further, I think, that the way in which the Yeds are spoken 
of in more than one passage of the Gita, shows that the 
composition of the work must be referred to a time when no 
attack had as yet been made on their authority.* *]* For being, 
as is conceded even by Dr. Lorinser, the work of one who 
was himself thoroughly orthodox,J it is not likely, that the 
Gita would add strength to the hands of the heterodox Bud- 
dhists, by showing a split in the phalanx of orthodox Hin¬ 
duism at the main point of contest between the two parties. 
It seems to me more likely, that the Gita was a work of the 
age immediately preceding the Buddhistic revolution—one 
outcome, probably, of that general upheaval of religious 
feeling, which culminated at last in the heresy of Gautaw 
Buddha. 

Now in this state of the case, I repeat, I am entirely un* 
prepared to accept Dr. Lorinser’s statement, that it is 

certain 1 that the Bhagavadgita “ dates after Buddha.” 
Dr. Lorinser adduces no argument, does not even refer to 
any authority for his position. And this leads to a remark, 

perhaps, be permitted to point out that Prof. Lightfoot in his review 
of ‘Supernatural Religion 7 has expressed a view agreeing with ours, as 
to this ‘negative agreement/ See Contemporary Review (January). 

* See XIII. 4 or XVIII. 2,13 among other passages. 

t See II. 42, 45 or VI. 44 or IX 21. Of course there is no direct 
defiance of the authority of the Veds but the reverse. Nevertheless 
the way they are spoken of is worthy of note, and seems to mark a 
sort of compromise. 

X Ind, Ant ., VI. II. 284a and see Thomson’s Gita passim* 
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Tvliicli I may have to make in several places in the course of 
this discussion, that Dr. Lorinser very rarely refers his 
readers to the authorities for his assertions. I own, I find it 
quite impossible to satisfy myself, that there are more than 
a very few facts in the history of Sanskrit Literature, which 
we are entitled to speak of as historically “ certain.” That 
being so, I think, every reader has a right to expect, that the 
authorities for all important statements involved in any 
discussion should be always very carefully referred to. And 
I may say, that this is the general, if not the universal, prac¬ 
tice. Dr. Lorinser, however, has laid down several proposi¬ 
tions in the course of his essay, like the one which we have 
just been discussing, without giving his readers the slightest 
clue to the arguments or the authorities by which those proposi¬ 
tions are supported. And the consequence is, that it is ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to deal with them except by the method 
of giving a bare denial to a bare assertion. 

We now proceed to the second point, and I think it 
need not detain us long; for I at once confess, that I cannot 
understand the meaning of Dr. Lori user’s words. * A period 
terminating several centuries after the commencement of the 
Christian Era,”** may mean all the time from the beginning ot 
the world to the year of Grace one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five ! It is, of course, clear, that Dr. Lorinser 
means something less vague than this, but what that some¬ 
thing is, I have hitherto failed to perceive clearly. It is 
possible, that Dr. Lorinser means by it a period marked by 
certain noteworthy characteristics, which closed several 
centuries after Christ. But if so, I submit, that Dr. Lorinser 
ought to have told us what those characteristics are, and 
also, for the purposes of the present argument, when the 


* Ind. And., Yol. II. 283a. 
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period in liis opinion commenced. For a work may belong 
to a period “ terminating several centuries after the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian Era,’’ and yet may itself have 
been composed even before the birth of Christ. However, as 
already stated, no information on these matters is furnished 
by Dr. Lorinser ■ and his proposition without such inform¬ 
ation is so very vague, that it is impossible to grapple with it. 
We shall, therefore, proceed without further ado to the third 
of Dr. Lori user's jmints as stated above. 

This third point is really the most important point of 
all ; it is, as I may say, borrowing the language of Prof. Max 
Muller, the sheet-anchor of Dr. Lorinser’s theory. The 
point is, that it is possible to prove that the author of the 
Gita hnew and used the New Testament. Let us endeavour 
to see how Dr. Lorinser satisfies himself that he has proved 
this. His argument seems to be as follows :—S'ankaracharya 
lived in the eighth century A. C.; from that it is to be 
inferred that the Gita was composed at the earliest some five 
centuries earlier; at that time there were Christian commu¬ 
nities in India ; and there was also an Indian Translation 
of the Bible belonging probably to the first or second century 
A. C. (i In this way,” Dr. Lorinser then goes on to observe, 
l< the possibility that the composer of the Bhagavadgita may 
have been acquainted not merely with the general teaching 
of Christianity, but also with the very writings of the New 
Testament, might be shown in a very natural way, without 
the necessity of having recourse to rash hypothesis.”** And 
next, coupling with this possibility “the fact that we can 
find in the Bhagavadgita passages, and these not single and 
obscure, but numerous and clear, which present a surprising 
similarity to passages in the New Testament,Dr. Lorinser 


* Ind. Ant , VoL II. 284a. 
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sees Ct conclusive proof tliafc tlie composer (of the Bhagavad- 
gita) was acquainted with the writings of the New Testament; 
and used them as lie thought fit.’’° Q. E. D. 

Now it appears to me, that every single step in this rea¬ 
soning is open to objections of a more or less grave charac¬ 
ter. Let us take the several steps in their order. It is by 
no means certain that S'ankar flourished in the eighth cen¬ 
tury A. C. Dr. Lorinser himself thinks that the “ reasons” 
on which this hypothesis rests, though “ weighty,” “ can 
make no claim to irrefragable certainty.”t I quite concur. 
But when Dr. Lorinser indulges the hope, that S'ankar’s 
date may prove to be later than the eighth century I entirely dif¬ 
fer from him. My expectation, on the contrary, is that the correct 
date will turn out to be at least a century or two earlier. I 
cannot go into the question at length on this occasion. I 
shall only refer in brief to some considerations which appear 
to me to support my position. In hia paper on the antiquity 
of the Mahabharat, Professor Bhandarkar, arguing from the 
data furnished by certain inscriptions which he refers to, 
suggests two alternative dates for S'ankar, the later of which 
is earlier by two centuries than the date fixed by the “ usual 
hypothesis.”§ Again Madhavacharya in his S'ankarvijaya 
—a work which dates from about 1350 A C. ||— speaks of S'ankar 
as TO^T;, {avqlice, “well extolled by ancient poets/’) 

and of his own work as one in which 

( Si the substance of the old work on the victories of S'ankar is 
clearly stated.”) Now it seems to me, that before a person 

* Ibid 286. 

t Ibid 283 b. 

J Ibid 296a. 

§ Journal B. B. It. A. S. Vol. X. p. 89. 

|| See Cowell’s Kusumanjali, Preface p. X. 

S'ankarvijaya I, 1 and 4 &c. Prof. Wilson’s essays &c. III, 192-3. 
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like Madhav could speak of a writer as JCPTOl* or ancient 
poet, this latter must have preceded him by a considerably 
long period of time, say five or six centuries at the very 
least; while the hero of the predecessor’s laudatory work 
must also have probably gone before his biographer by 
about a century or two. Furthermore, I find that the re¬ 
cords of the Math of S'ringeri, which owes its first esta¬ 
blishment to S'ankaracharya, exhibit a list of the several 
occupants of the Gadi, which according to the ordinary 
computation would send S'ankar into a much higher anti¬ 
quity than the “usual hypothesis” gives him. 5 ^ Once more, the 
Editor of Anandagiri’s S'ankarvijaya states that according to the 
traditions which have descended to him in a line of literary 
succession, S'ankar must have lived about 1200 years ago.f 
But let that pass. Let us for the moment concede to 
Dr. Lori user that S'ankar did flourish in the eighth century. 
Still I fail to see, by what possible process of ratiocination 
that alone could enable either Prof. Lassen, or Dr. Lorinser, or 
any one else, to say that the Gita could not have been com¬ 
posed earlier than the third century after Christ. The 
reasoning is simply beyond me. Unfortunately, Dr- Lorin¬ 
ser, here as elsewhere, gives no references, even though he 
does not set out the arguments for his propositions. But 
if the opinion of Lassen which he refers to is that expressed 
in the Preface to his edition of Sohlegel’s Bhagavadgita, I 
must say, that I think Dr. Lorinser has not correctly stated 
Prof. Lassen’s view. That view is, in Lassen’s own words, as 
follows :-“Si conjeoturam faoerepar est, quinque fere saeculis 
ante S'ankaram editam fuisse Bhagavndgit&m facile credider- 

* In fact the records give his date also, but I cannot yet make up 
mind to place reliance on thorn. See Journal 13. 13. R, A. S,Yol. X. 373, 

t See preface. 
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Thus far Lassen. Contrast Lorinser. 11 It must not 
he forgotten, that it ( sell . Lassen’s inference) only professes 
to give the earliest date at which the Bhagavadgita could 
have been composed.”f Is this a correct interpretation? 
Surely what Prof. Lassen can “ easily believe’' is not the 
utmost that he will believe. On the contrary, the inference 
which I think may legitimately be drawn from Prof. Lassen’s 
words as above quoted, especially when taken in connection 
with the preceding argument which is summed up in them, 
is that the interval he mentions is in his view much nearer 
the minimum than the maximum interval. But however 
that may be, it is perfectly clear, that the fixing of a termi¬ 
nus ad quern can never by itself lead to the terminus a quo; 
and even if I have misunderstood Lassen, I still contend, 
that the argument which I am now combating is essentially 
illogical, and such as no amount of mere authority can sup¬ 
port. 

The next step in Dr. Lorinser’s argument brings us to 
the question of the earliest existence of Christian communi¬ 
ties in India. Now on this point again, Dr. Lorinser’s de¬ 
liverance is remarkably positive. “We know,” he says in one 
part of his Dissertation, “ we know that there were already at 
that time Christian communities in India.And in another 
part, he says in even more powerful language, “we know 
for certain that there were numerous Christian communities 
in India in the first century of the Christian era, which 
continued under the name of Thomas Christians and were 
found by the Portuguese.”§ This is decidedly a rather strong 

• P. XXXVI. 

f Ind. Ant,, Vol. II. 283<z. 

X Ind . Ant,, volume II. 283&. 

§ Ibid2Sda. In the seventh yolume o i the Asiatic Researches, there 
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tiling to say, but of course Dr. Lorinser cites no authority 
for his assertion, shows no means of “certain, knowledge/’ Dean 
Milman, indeed, says, that even of Andrew in Achaia and 
in Scythia, of Thaddeus in Edessa, Matthew or Matthias in 
^Ethiopia, of Thomas in Parthia and Southern India, ol 
Lartholomew in Judasa, there remain but vague, late, contradic¬ 
tory rumours which hardly aspire to legends.”’** But then 
Dean Milman is only a prosaic historian after all. And 
Gibbon is no better, seeing that lie talks of “ the legend of 
antiquity which tells of St. Thomas’s preaching the Gospel in 
India. *{* I will not quote Wheeler^ or Kaye§ in order fur¬ 
ther to confirm this view about the reality of St. Thomas’s 
mission. But it does seem to me, that this instance of 
Dr. Lorinser s dogmatism in the teeth of such a mass of 
authority—and powerful authority too—is not calculated to 
impress one favourably about the value to be attached to 

is a paper on the history of this Malabar community 7 of Christians, 
and we learn there, that “the affiliation of that community on the 
Apostle St. Thomas was an invention of the bigoted Portuguese 
missionaries,” opposed to all the traditions of the community itself. 
And the writer expresses his surprise, that the story “unsupported 
as it is by historical proof is asserted and repeated by even Protes¬ 
tant writers as Baldseus and Valentyn” (see p. 366), 

History of Christianity I. 387. Another orthodox historian 
of Christianity, Dr. J. C. L. Gieseler, seems in effect to concur in 
this view, for he thinks it probable that the tradition is of Manichsean 
origin (see Yol. I. of Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History p. 79), and the 
Manichman sect rose about the close of the third century A. 0. Dr. 
Gieseler says generally (p. 76). “ The history of the other apostles 1 ’ 

(sc*7. except St. Paul) “ and their early pupils is involved in great 
obscurity and has frequently been much disfigured by mistakes and 
fabrications” a passage which furnishes an instructive commentary 
on Dr. Lorinser 7 s words above quoted. 

t Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire (Bohn’s Ed.) Vol. Y. 26L 

X History of India, Yol. Ill, p. 390. 

§ Christianity in India p. 3 et seq . 
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Lis strong asseverations. And when Dr. Lorinser goes on 
to refer to Eusebius as an important witness, lie seems to 
forget, that out of his own mouth, Eusebius lias been 
all but convicted of being rather a romancer than a 
sober historian. For we read in Gibbon “ The gravest 
of the ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly 
confesses that he has related whatever might redound to 
the glory, and that he has suppressed all that could tend 
to the disgrace, of his religion*” (i Such an acknowledgment 5 * 
Gibbon very justly goes on to say, “will naturally excite 
suspicion that a writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history has not paid a very strict regard to 
the observance of the other.”# And it is not entirely unworthy 
of note, that whereas the Gospel which, upon the authority 
of Eusebius, is supposed to have been found in India in the 
second century after Christ, was the Hebrew Gospel of St. 
Matthew,f Dean Mil man declares, that “where that Gospel was 
written, in what language originally, are questions to which no 
authoritative answer can be given.”;}: Upon the whole, I think, 

* See Decline and Fall, Vol. II. 68. Compare Milman’s Hist, of 
Christ. Vol. III. p. 360. The notes there and also at p. 17 of Gie- 
seler’s History above referred to show how even Eusebius has found 
his advocates. “Probably” says Dean Milman “Eusebius erred 
more often from credulity than from dishonesty. 15 Be it so. Never¬ 
theless the value of Eusebius’s statements, even on this view, must 
be very small indeed. As to Eusebius’s intellectual aptitude as a 
historian, see Strauss Life of Jesus (1865) Yol. I. 35; and also that 
wellknown work, Supernatural Religion, Vol. I. p. 124. We may 
add here, that it is on Eusebius’s authority, that Dr. Gieseler 
seems to aeeept the reality of St. Bartholomew’s mission to 
India (p. 79). 

t Ind . Ant. YoL II. p. 283. Even Eusebius puts it no higher than 
ht is said that he found 1 &c. See Westcott on the Canon p. 70. 

t Hist, of Christ Yol. I. p. 386; and see too Greg’s Creed of 
Christendom I. p. Ill et seq .; and Supernatural Religion Yol. I. 
p. 473 et &eq. 
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it must necessarily be admitted by every unbiassed inquirer 
into this subject, that the evidence for this early existence of 
Christian communities in India, looked at from any point 
of view whatever, is of the weakest possible description. 
Xf we judged simply by the weight of authority, it would be 
far more safe to abide by the conclusions of two such emi¬ 
nent historians as Gieseler and Milman, than by the biassed 
statements of any other writer, even of Eusebius or Lorinser. 
If we applied to these various stories the historical tests laid 
down by Groto and Cornewall Lewis, and insisted on con¬ 
temporary evidence, refusing to believe any statements that 
were not substantiated by such evidence, we should, I think, 
ex concessisj have at once to reject these stories. But even 
examining them by less exacting rules of historical criticism, 
they do not appear to me to be sufficiently vouched for. For 
there is not, I believe, any older writer than Eusebius to 
y/hom the stories can be traced; yet St. Thomas and St. Bar¬ 
tholomew lived in the first century after Christ, and Pantsenus 0 
in the second, while Eusebius himself belongs to the middle 
of the fourth century. The truth seems to be, as remarked 
by Dr. Gieseler, that “ the real but later founders of churches 

* Sir John Kaye says (p. 6 n). “There is no reason, indeed, 
to doubt that Pautaenus visited India, in all probability the island 
of Ceylon and the Malabar Coast.” I cannot find, that this rests on 
any older authority than the statements of Eusebius and Ambrose 
(1 Gieseler 230, whore the remark on Pantoenus in the text ought 
to be noted, as also the diverging accounts referred to in the 
note about the succession of teachers in the school to which he 
belonged). It is also to be remarked concerning Pautaenus that, 
as admitted even by Sir John Kaye, “ it is not easy to say what 
he left behind him or who succeeded him in the great work. The 
history of the Christian Church in the east here sinks into a clould 
of obscurity.” Col. Wilford (Asiatic Researches Vol. X. p. 69 et seq.) 
has some observations as to St. Thomas and Pantconus, but it is 
impossible to attach any weight to them. 
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have been frequently transferred to the times of the apostles 
by tradition”—a circumstance very natural and easy to under¬ 
stand, and one which, according to the writer in the Asiatic 
Researches above referred to, is known to have actually come 
to pass with regard to the Christian Church at Malabar. 

Dean Milman has said :—“The other scattered communities 
of Christians disseminated through various parts of Asia, 
on the coast of Malabar, perhaps in China, have no satis¬ 
factory evidence of Apostolic or even of very early date ; 
they are so deeply impregnated with the Nestorian system 
of Christianity, which during the interval between the decline 
of the reformed Zoroastrianism and the first outburst of 
Islamism spread to a great extent throughout every part 
of the Eastern continent, that there is every reason to sup¬ 
pose them Nestorian in their origin.” 0 To a somewhat 

similar effect is the following passage from Dr. Gieseler: 
“ The Persian church had now broken off all connexion 
with the church of the Roman empire, and the Kings of 
Persia from Pherozes onward (461-488) favoured this sepa¬ 
ration for political reasons. These Christians, who had the 
bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, were called by their 
opponents Nestorians, though they called themselves Chaldaean 
Christians, and in India Thomas-Christians.”f But it is unneces¬ 
sary to further labour this point. Dr. Lorinser brings forward 
no evidence in support of his position; and on such a point, 
it might even be enough to pit against his assertion tho 
above passages from the writings of two such historians as 
Milman and Gieseler, who, if they had a bias at all, would 
have a bias in favour of Dr. Lorinser’s position. 


* Hist, of Christ. II. 31. 
t Eccles, Hist. I, 404, 
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We next come to a point, which, as stated by Dr. Lorinser 
liimself, “is of peculiar importance in tlie present discussion 
and I would, therefore, first set forth in Dr. Lorinser’s own 
words what he says upon it. “ Further’ he says “there 
already existed an Indian Translation of the New Testament, 
of which we have positive proof 0 in the writings of St. 
Chrysostom, which seems to have been till now overlooked 
by Indian Antiquarians. The place in question is Evang. 
Joan. Homil. I. cap. 1 and runs as follows :— 

“The Syrians too, and Egyptians, and Indians, and Per¬ 
sians, and Ethiopians, and innumerable other nations, 
translating into their own tongues the doctrines derived 
from this man, barbarians though they were, learnt to phi¬ 
losophise.” 0 Now a variety of observations arises on this 
passage. And first I must say, that on a point of such 
“peculiar importance,” I wish Dr. Lorinser’s words had been 
perfectly precise, even beyond the reach of cavil. It may be 
my fault, or Dr. Lorinser’s, or of Dr. Lorinser’s translator; 
but what is precisely meant by the word “ already” in the 
above sentenoe, and what precise fact it is of which we have 
“positive proof,” seems to me very far from clear. I, how¬ 
ever, take “already” to mean before the third century, and 
the “positive proof” to apply only to the fact of the existence 
of the translation, apart from the date to which that trans¬ 
lation is to be referred. This being premised, let us now 
examine the real value of this new evidence. Who, in the 
first place, are the Indians ? Is it “ positively proved” that 
the word Indians here means the people of this country? The 

* It may he useful, considering the strength of this expression, to 
refer to the observations of Strauss at pp. 48 et seq. of the first 
Volume of his Life of Jesus. And see our remarks further on 
upon this point. 

t Ind. Ant. Yol. II. 2835. 
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question is put for a variety of reasons. Writing of the reign 
of Constantine—and Chrysostom flourished in the same century 
with him—Dean Milman says:— 1 “The Romans called this coun¬ 
try (namely that about the Red Sea with that of the Homerites 
on the other side of the Arabian Gulf) by the vague name 
of “ the nearer India while our country seems to have 
passed under the name of Further India.* This alone 
would throw considerable suspicion on the theory identi- 
fying Chrysostom s Indians J with the people of this country. 
But secondly, the maxim of noscitur a sociis also points in the 
same direction ; for the other peoples enumerated by Chryso¬ 
stom belong exactly to that part of Asia which might be 
regarded as connected with the “nearer India” of the Romans. 
And lastly, when St. Chrysostom is pleased to speak of all the 
nations named by him as “ barbarians’ 1 whom the study of the 
doctiines of Jesus, for the first time in their national life, 
taught how to philosophise, those expressions also, even taken cum 
grano as we shall show further on they must be taken, apply 
more properly to the people about the Red Sea than to the 
countrymen of Patanjali, of Kalidas, of Varahamihir. These 
considerations, it is submitted, throw at the very least an ex¬ 
tremely strong suspicion upon the identification of the 
‘‘Indians” and the Hindus.! 

* And see too Gieseler Vol. I. p. 79 where India is stated to be 
probably, identical with Yemen, and several authorities are cited 
for this view. See also Mr. Burnell’s elaborate paper in 3 Indian 
Antiquary 309a. note and 1 Supernatural Religion p. 476 et seq . 

t Sir John Kaye, speaking of Pan tonus’s visit to India, says (p. 
6 note) that “ the balance of evidence collected by Mr. Hough in 
his * History of Christianity in India’ is against the latter hypothesis,” 
namely, “ that the scene of Pantoenus’s labours was the coast of 
Arabia.” I confess, I cannot bring mysolf to this conclusion. The 
contrary, I must say, appears to me more correct. Besides the evi. 
dence. collected by Mr. Hough is not in my opinion of very much 
historical value, and the arguments adduced aie extremely weak. Mr, 
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But further. It appears to me clear upon the very face of 
the passage, that the author is a rhetorician indulging in 
hyperbolical language. And what we are able to infer from 
this passage is amply confirmed by the information about St. 
Chrysostom which we receive from Gibbon. This, indeed, 
seems to have occurred to Dr. Lorinser also. But he says, 
that the consideration “ loses its force, when we remember 
that all the translations mentioned by name in this passage, 
with the single exception of the Indian, are known to us 
from other sources and are still extant.”* Upon this one or 
two observations arise, and again by reason of Dr. Lorinser s 
reticence as to his authorities. Are the dates of these trans¬ 
lations perfectly well settled ? And if they are, are they 
settled upon authority independent of this statement of St. 

Hough says in one place :—“ Baronius the Martyrologist concluded 
that there were two Bishops named Frumentinus, one presiding over 
the church of Ethiopia, and the other over that of India proper; the 
reader will judge whether this is a more reasonable way of solving 
the difficulty than by drawing a summary conclusion which would 
deprive the History of the Indiau Church of this interesting narra¬ 
tive. 11 Not having any wish as to the preservation or otherwise of 
this “ interesting narrative,’ 1 I own, that I consider the suggestion of 
Baronius the loss reasonable of the two hypotheses. Clemens Alexan¬ 
drians’s description of India need not necessarily have been learnt 
from Pantaenus. And there seems to be some doubt as to Pantsenus’s 
exact relation with Clement. See Gieseler I. 230 and II. Supernatural 
Religion 191. The opinions of Fabricius and Niecamp are not 
anything like conclusive evidence, even if they are of anj T force at all, 
as to the reality of Pantcenus’s mission to Iudia. Bunsen (Hippolytus 
and his age I. 235) speaks of Pantsenus’s Mission to India— 
** which means or includes, South Arabia.” Dr. Westcott by putting 
India between inverted commas, seems to indicate at least a doubt 
as to the precise scone of Pantcenus’s labours. (Westcott on the Canon 
p. 297.) 

* Ind. Ant.V ol. II. 184. If this statement be correct, it certainly 
becomes all the more remarkable that the ‘ Iudian Translation’ alone 
should not be forthcoming. Does it not lend some support to the view 
put forward in the text ? 
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Chrysostom These questions are of very great moment, for 
unless they can be answered in the affirmative, we cannot 
obtain that corroboration for St. Chrysostom which Dr. Lo- 
rinser endeavours to find for him. And further it must be 
remembered, that taking this statement of St. Clu^sostom 
at the best, we have to weigh against it the unquestionable 
circumstances that no such Indian Translation is now forth¬ 
coming ; that such a translation is never alluded to any where 
else; that if there had been any such translation, the Chris¬ 
tians would have taken very good care that it should 
not be lost; and that in those early years of Chris¬ 
tianity, it is not very likely, that Christian Missionaries 
should have come over to India, and been able to master 
even one of the languages of the country sufficiently to trans- 

* These questions were suggested, only because Dr. Lorinser ex¬ 
presses himself in various places as thoroughly satisfied about things as 
to which the evidence is of a very meagre and weak description. Since 
this was written, however, I have found, that there i 3 some 
foundation for Dr. Lorinser’s assertion. At the same time it 
is remarkable, and of very great importance in this argu¬ 
ment, that the dates of these translations are not themselves 
well settled at all. As to the S} T riac see Davidson Biblical Criticism 
p. 597 ; as to the Egyptian p. 653 ; as to the Ethiopic p. 648-9 : as to 
the Persian p. 667 though this, by the way, does not seem to be men¬ 
tioned in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, which may be consulted as 
to all the version, under the article Versions (ancient.) I may also 
quote here the following words of Dr. Davidson as affording very 
strong confirmation to the view I have ventured to express in the 
text as to the value of Chrysostom’s testimon}'. After mentioning 
Chrysostom’s “ boast’’ about numerous translations, Dr. Davidson 
says, “But we are scarcely justified in attaching much significance to 
this language. The eloquent father speaks in the hyperbolical, exag¬ 
gerated strain of the orator, rather than in the sober tone of truth 
and reality. The Greek passage need not be quoted, as it may be 
found in Marsh’s Michaelis, where the learned translator observes, 
that Chrysostom has weakened his own evidence by the addition of 
the words ‘innumerable other nations.’ ” 
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late the Bible into it. Dr. Lorinser thinks, “ we may be 
certain that Chrysostom would not have expressly mentioned 
the Indian if he had not had positive knowledge of a trans¬ 
lation in their tongue.” 0 There is some force in this remark. 
On the other hand, it is certainly not necessary to suppose 
any personal or positive knowledge. A mere rumour is quite 
sufficient for the purposes of a rhetorical flourish, though it 
is quite insufficient for the purposes of sober trustworthy 
history. And St. Chrysostom's words above cited appear 
to me, I confess, to have too much of the rhetorical ring 
about them. It is well known, too, that he was a man of a parti¬ 
cularly fervid imagination, one who had gone through a 
regular training in rhetoric, and one, therefore, not likely to 
weigh his words with much accuracy.f Upon the whole, then, 
I do not think that any weight is due to the statement of 
St. Chrysostom which Dr. Lorinser values so highly. 
It is probably of as much, or rather as little, value as the 
rumour mentioned by his namesake Dio Chrysostom about 
an Indian Translation of Homer, which also has recently 
been raised to the dignity of a historical truth4 

One word more on this important point. ‘’The Indiau 
Translation” says Dr. Lorinser “of which he (i. e. Chryso¬ 
stom) knew must have existed for at least a hundred years 
before information about it could in those times have reached 
him.”§ Very likely. But this remark, it seems to me, has 
also a value on the opposite side. If the mere information 
would take a hundred years to reach Chrysostom, surely a 
considerably longer period than a hundred years would be 

* Ind. Ant. Vol. II. 284a. 

f See Gibbon (Bohn’s ed.) Vol. III. p. 501. 

I See Ind. Ant . Vol. I. 176; and see “ was the EilnAyana 
copied fiom Homer?’’ p. 11. 

§ Ind. Ant. Vol. II. 284ci. 
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required for the Missionaries of Christianity to come as far 
as India, to learn even one of the Indian languages, 
and to prepare a translation of the Bible into that language. 
And if we remember further, that the real propagation of 
Christianity among the “ Heathen” did not commence till 
the time of St. Paul, and was not commenced even then 
without something like opposition from the older Apostles, 0 
surely we must come to the conclusion, that when Dr. Lo- 
rinser asks us to believe, that the date of this translation may 
possibly reach to the first or second century A. C.f he makes 
a somewhat strong demand upon our credulity. And this 
quite apart from the question which will be referred to fur¬ 
ther on as to the dates of the composition of the original 
Gospels themselves. 

But at this part of the argument, a suspicion seems to hav e 
crossed Dr. Lorinser’s own mind, that this story of an Indian 
Translation of the New Testament is so indifferently vouched 
for, that it may probably not be of much historical value. And 
so he proceeds to discuss another alternative. “ But even” says 
)Q “if we shut our eyes to the existence of an Indian Trans¬ 
ition of the New Testament, it would still be possible that a 
Brahman acquainted with the Greek language may have known 
md used the original text. ,5 J According to the maxim that 
nothing is impossible except what involves a contradiction, 
bliis possibility may be accepted. But it seems to me that all the 

• Strauss Life of Jesu3 I. 298. Milman also, (Vol. I. 380-1) seems 
to admit this. 

f Dr. Davidson’s highly reasonable observation may be quoted 
upon this. He says : <( No man could think, as Marsh rightly affirms, 
:>f translating the Greek Testament before its several parts were con¬ 
nected and united in a volume, that is before the canon was formed. 
But the canon was not formed before the middle of the second centu¬ 
ry.’* See Biblical Criticism p. 597. 

J lud. Ant , II. 28la, 
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probabilities point exactly tbe other way. It must be re¬ 
membered, that in the days to which these matters are 
to 'be referred, the Christian came not as a ruler as he comes 
now, but as one going to interfere with the religion of the 
people, without the power of physical force to back him, 
and without being able to dangle before their eyes any 
temporal reward to be secured by conversion to Christianity. 
And when we remember this ; when we remember also that 
there has always been a prejudice against foreign tongues 
among our people which is preserved in the line 
UFTf JTT®h Wijlfcfr ; when we remember further, that 
even in our own days it is because of the ulterior advantages 
which the study of the English language affords that that 
language is learnt by many of our people ; once more when 
we remember that, even in spite of these advantages, those 
st rata of our society which have not directly or indirectly 
much connexion with the foreigner in other ways still 
continue impervious to the influences of the English language; 
when we remember all this, and couple with it the just 
assertion of Professor Wilson that Alexander’s invasion had 
but little influence on India we cannot but come to the 
conclusion, I think, that it is an exceedingly “ rash hypo¬ 
thesis,” which, without a scintilla of evidence, imagines a 
Brahman of the first or second century after Christ to have 
been actpiainted with the Greek language. The rashness of the 
hypothesis appears to me, I confess, to be increased immense¬ 
ly, when we are asked to believe, that the Greek work 
which the Brahman studied and used was the New Testament, 
the Holy Book of a religion which sent out its Missionaries 
with the avowed object of destroying all the other religions 

* See Mill’s British India by Wilson Yul, I. p. lpS, And compare 
Wheeler’s India Yol, III. 210. 
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)f the world, and among others the religion of this same 
Brahman leal student of the language of Greece. Dr. Lorinser 
seems to think, that his supposition may perhaps find con- 
irmation in the circumstance, that “besides the New Testament, 
'here are traces of the use of the Book of Wisdom which 
vas originally written in Greek.”** But the existence of 
hese traces descried by Dr. Lorinser has itself never been 
proved. Parallels between the Gita, and the Book of Wisdom 
'here may be. These, too, however, may be only apparent 
md unreal. But even if they were very substantial and 
*eal, I should still strongly demur to the inference that 
lie Gita must have borrowed from the Book of Wisdom. 
Much more strongly should I demur to the use of this illo¬ 
gical deduction as a premiss upon which to base any further 
leduction. What if I said, that the supposition that the 
Sew Testament borrowed from the Gita may perhaps find 
jonfirmation in the circumstance that the Book of Wisdom 
dso shows traces of its use? 

And here a cpiestion of {he last importance in this inquiry 
n-esents itself. While Dr. Lorinser is talking of the existence 
)f translations of the New Testament in the first and 
;econd centuries after Christ, is it not a matter of at least 
:>Tave doubt whether the original itself existed at that 
sarly period ? Dr. Lorinser writes as if the conclusion which 
ie draws was not at all in conflict with conclusions arrived 
it by other writers on independent reasoning. lie does not 
;ven passingly notice any such conclusions. I shall therefore 
lotice them. For although Dr. Lorinser may conveniently 
gnore the work of his countryman, Dr. Strauss, and others, 
am of opinion that a complete investigation of the point be- 
ore us requires that it should be discussed. And all the more 


Inch Aut, Vol. II• 184a. 
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•will one insist upon this, when one observes, that the methods 
of criticism adopted with regard to the Gospels by Dr. Strauss 
and the other writers on their age and authenticity, are 
similar to the methods which have been applied to our own 
literature, as well sacred as profane, in the discussions upon our 
ancient history. Now in the first place, taking the four Gos* 
pels alone into our consideration, we do not find certain 
traces of the existence of our first three Gospels in their pre¬ 
sent form until towards the middle of the second century;”# 
while as to the Fourth Gospel that is chronologically poste¬ 
rior to the other three. If so, no translation of these gospels 
into any language whatever could possibly have existed in 
the first century, nor it may he safely added, I think, even 
in the second century, except, perhaps, at its very close. It 
need scarcely he added, that the case as to the existence of a 
translation into Sanskrit or any other language of this coun¬ 
try is even stronger against Dr. Lorinser s view. Further¬ 
more, the fact s adduced by Dr. Straussf very clearly sho w 

* See Strauss Life of Jesus Yol. I. 76—100, and see too Greg 1 * 
Creed of Christendom Yol. I. Chap. YI. and VII. In the Contempo¬ 
rary Review for March 1S75, Mr. Matthew Arnold referring to th< 
wellknown work called “ Supernatural Religion” writes on this sub¬ 
ject as follows:—“ But this which it is the main object of his hook t< 
ehow—that there is no evidence of the establishment of our four gos¬ 
pels as a Gospel Canon, or even of their existence as they now finally 
stand at all before the last quarter of the second century, nay tha 
the great weight of evidence is against it—he has shown, and in tin 
most minute and exhaustive detail 1 ’ (p. 525.) And with this should b< 
coupled the remark of Marsh endorsed by Dr. Davidson which we hav< 
quoted above. 

t See inter alia pp. 60, 75 of his life of Jesus Yol. I. Compare als< 
Greg’s Creed of Christendom II. 37, and other places. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, also, though he seems to refer more particularly to th 
heretics of the early days of Christianity, says:—“The practie 
of forgery and interpolation was notorious, and the temptation to i 
was great.” Contemporary Review for March 1875,pp. 516-7. So 
too Supernatural Roligion I. 464 also p. 472. 
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that there have been numerous alterations made in the 
reports of Christ's works and speeches, which, among other 
considerations, render it at least quite as likely that the 
u-ospels in the course of their formation received accretions 
from foreign sources, as that after their formation the follow- 
ers of other religious systems borrowed from them. And 
tliis, indeed, suggests one point of very great moment in 
the present discussion. The point is, that while Dr. Lorin- 
sei endeavours to interpret facts in unnatural ways in 
order to suit his hypothesis as to the mode of explaining the 
coincidences he observes, he does not even hint at the 
possible existence of an opposite mode of explaining 
those coincidences. While lie strains every nerve to make 
out that the coincidences between the two works show the 
Gita to have borrowed from the Bible, he propounds not a 
single argument to show that the reverse of his hypothesis 
is incorrect. There is nothing in this part of his essay 
which can furnish an answer to the query.—Might not the 
Bible have borrowed from the Gita ? My own belief is, 
that such a borrowing, whether directly or indirectly, is 
very likely. But as we shall have something to say on this 
point at a later stage of this discussion, we need not here 
dwell on it any longer. 

So much for the arguments by which Dr. Lorinser thinks 
lie has made out the possibility that . the author may have 
made use of the New Testament. Here however, a very na¬ 
tural difficulty occurs to Dr. Lorinser himself. “ But is it 
conceivable," he asks, “that a Brahman, who holds fast to the 
traditional wisdom of his caste and puts it above everything, 
as the author of the Bhagavadgita does, should have conde¬ 
scended to take such special knowledge of Christianity, and 
even to use some of its doctrines, and maxims from its holy 
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writings, in order to suit them to, and incorporate them with, 
Iris own system ?” 0 Having raised this important question, 
Dr. Lorinser proceeds to adduce passages from various 
writers, which appear to him to bear upon it. Ihese passages, 
which are set out at length, show that in the opinion of cer¬ 
tain Christian scholars, the character of Krishna in the Ma- 
habharat has had attributed to it many of the acts and qua¬ 
lities attributed to Jesus in the Christian Scriptures ;f and 
that the worship of the Deity Krishna is a comparatively re¬ 
cent innovation not earlier than about the fifth or sixth cen¬ 
tury A. CL, as it cannot be traced in Varahamihir. Dr. Lorin¬ 
ser thence infers, that in the same way that the deeds of 
Christ are ascribed to Krishna, the words of Christ and the 
doctrines taught by him may have been fathered upon Christ's 
Hindu analogue. 

Now if we remember, that the frame of mind which led 
the Greeks to “discover everywhere their Heracles and 
Dionysos”} was by no means the peculiar property of that 
people, we shall not for one moment regard it is unnatural, 
that Christian writers should have “recognised the influence 
of Christian doctrines and legends on the development of later 
Brahminical wisdom.”§ In one of the extracts from his writings 
given by l)r* * * § Lorinser, Prof. Weber attributes the mental pre¬ 
possession here spoken of to the Hindus. I do not deny that 
this is in some measure correct. But seeing that the Hindus 
have long held the doctrine which Christendom has yet to 
learn, but is now likely to learn under the teaching of men like 
Herbert Spencer and others—the doctrine of what may be called 

* Ind. Ant . Yol. II. 284a. 

f Compare Mr. Growse’s letter on the Krishna JannAshtami in 

Ind. Ant. Yol. III. 300a. 

% Ind . Ant . Yol, II- 285a. 

§ llid. 2855. . 
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tlie relative truth of religious systems, it seems to me that the 
mental characteristic in question would be more potent in 
the Christian than in the Hindu. Bred up under a system of 
religion which holds its own dogmas only to be true, and the 
dogmas of all other religions to be wholly and entirely untrue, 
Christians would naturally be only too glad to believe and 
to teach that whatever was good and true in other systems 
was borrowed from their own. 0 But in a scientific inquiry, 
when we have to calculate the value of results which are 
offered for consideration by persons in this peculiar position, 
it behoves us to make allowance, eo to speak, for the ‘ perso¬ 
nal equation.* 

What then is the true state of the case on this point? We 
shall go seriatim through Dr. Lorinser’s citations. And first 
Professor Weber, in the first passage extracted from his 
IndiscJie Studien, makes a supposition, which occurs to him 
involuntarily, that Br&hmaps may have gone to Alexan¬ 
dria, or even to Asia Minor, at the beginning of the Chri¬ 
stian Era, and learnt there the monotheistic doctrine and 
some of its legends, whioh in due course they may have 
afterwards transferred—whatever that may mean—to Krish¬ 
na, to whom, nevertheless, divine honours may already have 
been granted.f This “ supposition’’ of Brahmans travelling 
in search of Christian doctrine to foreign lands, has, of course, 
no evidence at all to support it, and may be taken, according¬ 
ly, for what it is worth.J And in considering the worth of the 
supposition, the reader of these sentences will doubtless 

* Strauss mentions “ a legend of a connexion between Senecca 
and the Apostle Paul. 7 ’ Life of Jesus Yol. I. 251. 

t Indian Antiquary Yol. II. 2845. 

i Mr. Hough (Christianity in India Yol. I. 43) speaking of “ stran- 
gers’ 7 from India and sundry other countries being drawn to Alexan¬ 
dria by the attractions of its mart, says:—“ they came for the sake of 
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take due note of the auxiliary verb ‘may’ which is to be 
observed in such profusion in them. We seem here to be deal¬ 
ing with that “German license of conjecture,which was 
reprobated, and justly reprobated, by the late eminent Histo¬ 
rian of Greece. And if Professor Weber really means to say, 
what in the words above referred to he does seem to say, that 
monotheism was introduced into India from Christianity, not 
only is there no evidence to bolster up this supposition, there 
is, I think, positive evidence to show that the supposition is 
entirely incorrect.'!' However, Prof. Weber, continues :—the 
legends of the birth of Krishna and his persecution by 

this world’s traffic indeed ; but they found in the knowledge of the 
Gospel infinitely more than they sought, and returned home freighted 
with the merchandise of Heaven.” I own this strikes me as utterly 
illogical and unlikely. Men engaged in the “world’s traffic” are 
not, according to the ordinary modes of human action, the most eli¬ 
gible persons for conversion to a foreign religion. And though the 
knowledge of the Gospel may, in the eyes of a devout Christian like 
Mr. Hough, be infinitely more than what the Hindu trader sought, 
the Hindu trader is not very likely to have taken the same view of 
the matter. At any rate his taking such a view is certainly not a mat¬ 
ter of course. Mr. Hough next goes on to state, how some 
Christian Missionaries preached at Socotora, and how some in ay have 
gone on to India, and then winds up in this wise :—“ who those heralds 
of mercy were, or to what extent the great Head of the Church vouch¬ 
safed to prosper their endeavours, the pen of history has not recorded. 
But this is of little moment. It is enough to know that their names 
are written in Heaven.” This again is a remarkable mode of writing 
history. Mr. Hough has failed to show that the ‘ pen of history 1 has 
‘ recorded’ the fact of any ‘ herald of mercy 1 going to India. That 
statement rests merely on a conjecture of his own. Yet in those last 
sentences, he speaks as if that were quite settled, and the only doubt 
was as to the precise persons who took part in the transaction, and as 
to the precise extent of the success which they achieved. 

* See Personal life of Grote by Mrs. Grote p. 264. 

t Not to mention a legion of other passages, I may simply refer 
to the verse TTHfT quoted in Yaska’s Nirukta, 

and see Wilson. Essays on Sanskrit Literature Vol. Ill, 345, 
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Kansa remim! us too strikingly of the corresponding Chris¬ 
tum narratives to leave room for the supposition that the 
similarity is quite accidental.” I am not quite so sure of 
that. But we shall suppose that Prof. Weber is perfectly 
right. What then? This does not prove that the Hindus 
borrowed from the Christians,* ** and certainly not that they 
borrowed in the particular mode which Prof. Weber’s clair¬ 
voyance has descried. Prof. Weber goes on:—“ According 
to Lassen (I. G23), the passages in the Mahabliarata in 
which Krishna has divine honours attributed to him are 
of later origin (belong in fact, as I think, to the Parana 
epoch) and the Krislma-cultus proper is not found before 
tlie fifth or sixth century.” The question hinges really a 
good deal on this point. Is this view of Prof. Weber, 
correct? Prof. Lassen’s opinion—into the grounds of which 
we shall not stay to inquire—is not by any means enough 
for the exigencies of Prof. Weber’s conclusion. For, admit¬ 
ting the “later origin,” the question still remains, later 

* See the passage from Sir W. Jones cited in Mr. Greg’s Creed 
of Christendom Vol. I. 140 ; see too 3 Wheeler’s India 378 n.; and 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon p. 200 cited, apparently with approval, 
in Hardwicke’s Christ and other masters p. 177. And see also 
Weber’s Krishnajaumashtami. Indian Antiquary III. pp. 21 et seq . 
It is worth remarking here, that this story of Kansn, on which. 
Prof. Weber relies so much, is already mentioned in the Mahabh&- 
sliya—a work which, even according to Weber, was composed before 
the death of Christ. On Prof. Weber’s principle, the inference from, 
this is irresistible, that the Christian story is borrowed from the 
Indian, as Mr. Greg suggests. A learned scholar, criticising in 
the Bombay Gazette a paper of Prof. Bhandarkar’s referred to in 
the sequel, suggested that the passage might have been interpolated— 
upon what ground except its clashing with a foregone conclusion, 
it is difficult to say. Besides the writer is probably not aware, 
that the interpolation must have been made not only in the Bhashya 

but also in the Yakyapadiya and in Kaiyat’s gloss, for both those works 
refer to the story. See under rfmiiii III. 1-2. (Banaras Ed. p. 27). 
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than what period ? Professor Weber’s assertion, therefore, 
that the passages of the Bharat in which Krishna is dei¬ 
fied belong to the * Purfina^ epoch,” must be fortified with 
other reasons than the vague deliverance of Prof. Lassen. 
But the only other reason I can trace throughout the lengthy 
extract from the Indische Studien which is given by Dr. 
Lorinser, is that “ there is no trace in Varfthamihira” of 
the worship of Krishna. And it must, I apprehend, be at 
once admitted, that at the best this is an extremely weak 
reason indeed. But tke matter does not rest there. Bhar¬ 
trihari in his Nitis'atak speaks of the Ten Incarnations 
of Vishnu. Of course, therefore, he must have regarded Krishna 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. And K&lidas expressly speaks of 
“Vishnu in the guise of a cowherd.” Now Dr. Bliau Daji 
makes Bhartrihari a contemporary of Kalidas, and both con¬ 
temporaries of Varahmihir.j What then becomes of the 
argument based on Varahamihir’s silence, when two of his 
contemporaries speak out in this wise ? Still more, what be¬ 
comes of it, if, as I contend, both Kalidas and Bhartrihari 
must be placed a good deal, in fact two or three centuries, be¬ 
fore the 6th century A. C Even yet, however, we have not 

* What is the “Purina epoch 15 of which Prof, Weber speaks ? 
This is one of those vague expressions, highly objectionable and 
misleading as I submit, which occur with unfortunate frequency 
in the discussions on our ancient Literature. The Purina epoch 
means, I suppose, the epoch in which the Puranas were composed. 
Who knows when that occurred ? I have already lodged my protest 
against Prof. Wilson’s opinion in this matter in the preface to my 
edition of Bhartrihari (see pp. VII.—VIII.) So have Professor Bhin- 
darkar and Babu Eajendralal Mitra (see Indian Antiquary Vol. Ill, 
16 and Chhandogyopanishad, Engl. Translation p. 53 note, 
f J. B. B B. A. S. Vol. VI. 225, and J. E. A. S. (N. S). Vol. I. 
t See “ Was the Bamayana copied from Homer ?” p. 58. and 
Bhartrihari (Bomb. Series of Sansk. Classics) Introduction pp. XII. 
—XIII. 
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traced the deification of Krishna up to the earliest testimony 
to its existence which we possess. There is in the Mahabha- 
shya of Patanjali—an author who flourished before Bhartri- 
hari and before Kalidas—a body of evidence which is of 
the highest importance on this point. The strongest argu¬ 
ment is that afforded by a passage to which attention was 
drawn by me in my essay on the Ramfiynn in reply to Pro- 
lessor Weber, * ** and by Professor Bhfindarkar in his essoy 
on the Antiquity of the Mahabliarat.f Since then Professor 
Bhandarkar has collected several other passages from the 
Mahabh&shya in which references are made to Krishna or his 
exploits.;j: The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible, that apart 
from the weakness of the argument ab silentio , ther.e is 
positive evidence on the other side to show that the divinity 
of Krishna is not a post-Christian innovation, but is as old 
at least as the time of Patanjali, if not as old as the time 
of Pan ini. 

I cannot leave this topic without entering an emphatic 
protest against the perfectly arbitrary method of fixing dates 
in the history of Sanskrit Literature and Philosophy which 
this example well illustrates. I feel convinced, that the argu¬ 
ment ab silentio has been in numerous cases impressed to do 
work to which it is not equal in any case, least of all in the 
case of a literature of which large portions can almost be 
demonstrated to have perished. While the chronology of our 
ancient literature and philosophy is yet entirely unsettled, 
there are not a few scholars who think themselves entitled 
to make dogmatic assertions about the dates of various 
works, and of the rise of various doctrines. But the evils of 


* P. 27. 

t J. B. B. E. A. S. Vol. X. 84 
: Ind. Ant Vol. III. 14-16. 
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this 'vicious’ method, of course, do not stop there. Not only 
are hypotheses formed on the weakest possible foundations, 
with the smallest possible collection of facts, but upon such 
hypotheses further superstructures of speculation are raised. 
And when that is done, the essential weakness of the base 
is often effectually kept out of view. By such methods the 
whole of Sanskrit Literature, or nearly the whole of it, is be» 
ing shown to be much more recent than it has hitherto been 
thought. It may be that we Hindus have in some measure 
to thank ourselves for this result. It may be that our claims 
to an exceedingly high antiquity have in the natural course 
provoked this reaction. This may be. But if this is so, 
then those who put themselves forward as workers in the 
field of ‘‘oriental research ,’ 5 and connect with their labours 
the venerable and dignified name of science, are bound to 
be on their guard against this reaction. 

But to return. After the evidence we have sot out above 
to show the antiquity of the belief in Krishna as a God, it 
is not very necessary to go into the other surrounding 
matters referred to by Professor Weber. Nevertheless as it 
is not quite useless to do so, we shall take a rapid review of 
them. I pass over the assumptions, which I contend are quite 
unwarranted, contained in such expressions as “Individual 

Christian teachers.would not be without influence in 

the early time , 55 or “ Natives of India who filled up in their 
own way what they had learned in foreign countries , 55 or 
“prepared by the current tendency of Indian Philosophy 
towards a concrete unity. 55 * I pass this over, and come to the 
points on which, according to Professor Weber, “the whole 
question turns.'’ Now the statement of the first point by 
Professor Weber himself shows how little any person is 


* lnd. And, II. 2Sou, 
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warranted in talking about the borrowing of Christian dogmas 
by oriental people. It is difficult, as Professor Weber him¬ 
self admits, to say what has been borrowed by the Gnostics 
from the “Indians” and vice versa. And the only remark 
which I need make with reference to this, is, that I am not 
iware that there is much more material for deciding on the 
question as applied to the period preceding the rise of the 
jl-nostic sects . 0 And when Professor Weber speaks of the 
reciprocal action and mutual influence of Gnostic and Indian 
jonceptions in the first centuries of the Christian Era as being 
‘evident,” I think, he might with advantage have shown the 
grounds for this opinion ; especially as it comes immediately 
ffter the admission made by himself about the difficulty of say. 
ng how much in each is original and how much borrowed, 
ffiie second point of Professor Weber refers to VarahamihiP s 
silence to which reference has been already made. The third 
.mint is a good specimen of the vagueness in which great 
lames can afford to indulge with impunity. “This worship 
)f Krishna,” says Professor Weber, “ has no intelligible con- 
lexion with his earlier position in the Brahmanical legends. 
Hi ere is a gap between the two which apparently nothing 
>ut the supposition of an external influence can account for.” 
Now what is the “gap” which requires explanation? What 
is the “external influence’’ which affords that explanation ? 
The gap, admittedly, is not wider than that between a great 
human hero, and a hero regarded as an incarnation of the Deity. 
Is the transition from the one to the other such an immensely 
sudden, unusual, and inexplicable transition, that you must 
imagine some “ external influence” to explain it ? I have my 

* About these seots there has been quite a legion of conflicting 
Dpinions. See the sources of them collected in Gieselor’s Compendium 
3f Ecclesiastical History Vol. I 13-3. One writer there mentioned 
lerives the Gnostic doctrine from Buddhism, 
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own doubts as to the existence of this alleged “gap.” But 
even assuming its existence, it appears to me that a fact 
of most frequent occurrence in the religious history of 
the Hindus—and also I may add of other peoples—is enough 
to account for it—the fact, namely, that a man who is 
thought to be remarkably superior to his contemporaries 
in any qualities of great worth is easily believed, in a certain 
condition of society, to have been more than human. And 
it must not be forgotten, that even in the case of Christia¬ 
nity itself, eminent critics have maintained, that “ the New 
Testament alone represents several stages of dogmatic evo¬ 
lution,” and that “ no one can have attentively studied the 
subject without being struck by the absence of any such 
( sett, supernatural) dogmas from the earlier records of the 
teaching of Jesus.Are we not here also to look about 
for some “ external influence I own, it seems to me 
a thoroughly mistaken view, which always seeks for the oauses 
of such ‘gaps,’ where they exist, in ‘external influence.* 
In most cases, the natural evolution of the religious idea 
in certain conditions of society, is quite sufficient to 
explain them. What “ external influence” was at work 
in the apotheosis of S'ankaracharya in modern times, or of 
the Ribhus in the times of the Veds? 

The legend of the S'vetadvip, to which Professor Weber 
goes on next to refer, does not appear to me to be entitled to 
the weight which the Professor attaches to it. I confess, I 
cannot see the flimsiest possible ground for identifying 
the S'vetadvip of the legend with Alexandria, or Asia 
Minor, or the British Isles,f or any other country or region 

* Supernatural Religion II. ad finem . 

t This has been done by Col. Wilford, Asiatic Researches Vol. 

XI. 
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in tliis world. Tlie Dvip is in the first place stated to lie 
to the North of the Kshirasamudra; and to the North West of 
Mount Meru, and above it by thirty-two thousand yojans. 
1 should like to know, what geography has any notion of the 
quarter of this earth where we are to look for that sea of 
milk and that mount of gold. Consider next the descrip¬ 
tion of the wonderful people inhabiting this wonderful 
Dvip. 

£'? unr^TRT SHRW | 

aiRrarsr facffrcr \\ x\ \\ 

It will be news to the world, that there were in Alexan¬ 
dria or elsewhere a whole people without any organs of 
sense, who ate nothing, and who entered the sun—whatever that 
may mean ! Remember, too, that the instruction which Narad 
receives in this wonderful land is not received from 
its inhabitants, but from Bhagavan, from God him¬ 
self. Nor let it be forgotten, that the doctrines which 
the Deity there announces to Narad cannot be shown 
to have any connexion whatever witli Christianity. On the 
contrary, I think, it must be at once admitted, that the 
whole of the prelection addressed to Narad bears on its face its 
essentially Indian character, in the references to the three qua¬ 
lities, to the twenty-five primal principles, to the description of 
final emancipation as absorption or entrance into the Divinity, 
and various other matters of the like character. Against all this 
what have we to consider ? Why, nothing more than the 
description of the inhabitants as white, and as which, 

Prof. Weber thinks, means monotheists (Sed quoere). It appears 
to me, that the story is a mere work of the imagination, and that 
if anybody else had made any use of it as even in its nucleus 
historical, Prof. Weber himself and other European scholars 
would have objected to its use in any such way. And in- 
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dependency of this, I say, that historical or unhistorical, 
the story shows no tangible reference to Christianity 01 
any Christian country. 

We now proceed to Prof. Weber’s fifth and last point, and 
here again we have an. instance of that vagueness, which we 
have already complained of, and which it is so difficult to 
fairly grapple with. What explanation has Christianity to 
give of the legends corresponding to those referred to here 
by Prof. Weber ? What ground has Prof. Weber for saying 
that “ individual Christian teachers” did not receive those 
legends in Hindu hands ? What has Christ got to do with 
‘life as a herdsman’ ? The whole question appears to me 
to be looked at under such conditions, that the result presented 
is inevitably onesided. 

Dr. Lorinser goes on next to refer to Mr. Wheeler, and 
to Mr. Wheeler s anonymous Reviewer in the Athenaeum, who 
both assert this “ borrowing from Christianity.’’ It is per¬ 
fectly useless, however, to multiply authorities in this fashion. 
The point which Dr. Lorinser is here endeavouring to make 
out is the probability of the author of the Gita having made 
use of the New Testament. Dr. Lorinser admits, both expressly 
and by implication, the intrinsic improbability of such 
a thing. And that being so, the production of a whole Olympus 
of mere authority cannot outweigh that improbability. The 
question is not one to be decided by authority at all, and 
most assuredly not by the authority of a Weber or a Wheeler. 
Upon the question whether the Hindus have borrowed from 
Christians, the mere authority of Christian scholars, I must 
take leave to say, is in my opinion worth nothing at all. 
There is but one other remark which I need make upon this 
point, and that is, that the broad assertions of Wheeler and 
his Reviewer are all founded upon the very narrow and frail 
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basis afforded by the assumption, that from the coincidence 
between Hindu and Christian legends the inference of the 
former being the copy and the latter the original is irresisti¬ 
ble. I once more lodge my humble but firm protest against this 
unwarranted assumption. 

To proceed. Having summed up the result of this part of 
the inquiry, Dr. Lorinser now goes on to couple with it an 
other argument, which according to him sublimates tho 
“ possibility” thus far proved into “ conclusive proof.” That 
other argument is based on the coincidences between passages 
in the Gita and in the New Testament. These passages Dr. 
Lorinser marshals into three classes. Now although if; 
is not to be denied, that his first and third classes of pas¬ 
sages must be of some value in this discussion, I cannot admit 
that the second class of passages is worth anything at all. 
To draw conclusions from a comparison of the words of 
two works in original when divorced from their contexts is 
very dangerous ; to draw such conclusions with one work in 
original and the other in a translation is more dangerous still; 
to draw such conclusions with both works in translations is 
most dangerous of all. But how much is even this superla¬ 
tive degree of danger heightened, when the translator is one 
who comes to his work with the spectacles of a theory ? How 
much more is it heightened, when that theory is one propound¬ 
ed by the translator himself, and one, therefore, for which ho 
would naturally feel that paternal love, which, as Plato tells 
us, every poet and every author feels for the work of his in¬ 
tellect ? 

With this preliminary caution, let us now proceed to 
examine the first class of passages adduced by Dr. Lorinser. 
And on the very first passage (Gita III. 6) it must be remark¬ 
ed, that the coincidence, if any, is a very slightone indeed. The 
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passage iii tlie Gita deals witli a case of difference between 
tho inner and the outer man. The passage in Matthew ha3 
no reference at all to such a difference, hut with regaid to 
the inner man, it says, that a sinful feeling should not even he 
harboured in the heart, for to harbour such a feeling is itself to 
commit a sin. There is here, therefore, not merely a difference 
in expression, but also a difference in meaning. As to the note 
on this passage, it affords one out of the many instances of 
dogmatism in this essay of Dr. Lorinser’s, and simply begs the 
question. “ The peculiar stress,” says Dr. Lorinser, “ laid on 
the inner purity of the mind in the Bhagavadgittt would itself 
alone suggest the influence of Christian ideas, even if other 
vestiges of it could not bo pointed out.” It is scarcely 
necessary to pit against this wonderfully dogmatic assevera¬ 
tion anything better than a mere “Certainly not.” But per¬ 
haps it may not be out of place to add that, having regard 
to the fact that Jesus’s own doctrine as enunciated above 
.comes by way of improvement on the previous teaching of 
the Old Testament, it is more likely, upon the principles of 
Dr. Lorinser and of his great authority Professor Weber, 
that Jesus only learnt it elsewhere and did not work it out him¬ 
self. And we may also refer to the strong and clear statement 
of this very valuable idea in the Buddhistic Dhammapad.* 3 On 
the second passage (III. 32) there is a note similar to the 
above as to S'raddha and Bliakti. The fact, however, is that 
while we have allusions to faith and its efficacy in Indian 
Literature of a date unquestionably prior to, Christianity, 

* See the passage cited at 5 Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society (N. 
S ) 229. About the antiquity of the Dhammapad which was com¬ 
mented on by Buddhaghosh about 400 A. C. (See “ Was the BAimiya. 
,,a copied from Homer?” p. 12) I do not think even Dr. Lorinser or 
Professor Wober will venture to raise any doubts- And see also 12 
J„ E. A- S. 179-80- 
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tlie Christian doctrine of faith is hy Dr. Strauss pronounced 
a new-fangled one. 0 What is the conclusion hence derivable ? 
With regard to the third passage (III. 34), c desire and 
inclination’ is evidently a mistake; it ought to be 'desire 
and aversion’ : and it seems to me, that on this shoal some 
at least of Dr. Lorinser’s argument is stranded. As to 
the coincidence, it is clear, that the passage of the Gita has 
no reference to sin, which appears from the context to be the 
main idea in the passage in the Epistle; while 'lusts’also only 
represents one half of the idea in the Gita, and indeed is 
essentially different-f And again while the passage from 

the Epistle refers to 'enemies of god,’ the passage of the 
Gita refers to the 'enemies of oneself.’ On the latter part 
of the note on the passage, it is further to be observed, that 
in Matthew X. 36 only a sectarian or a mystic can see any 
reference to the ‘ lust which dwells in man.’ Lastly as to the 
' Christian doctrine of concupiscence’ I do not see its bearing 
on the passage at all. On the fourth passage (l V. 4) it would be 
well to remember the sequel of the claim made by Jesus. The 
fifth instance of coincidence (VI. 5) is, I think, at the best only 
apparent and superficial. While Krishna is there speaking of 
the Transmigration of the Soul, Jesus has not the remotest 
conception of it in his words. The lengthy note on this 
passage, however, requires also a somewhat lengthy treat¬ 
ment. And first, Dr. Lorinser holds, of course without 
assigning reasons, that " the Avatars all belong to the 
Panins, hence to a post-Christian age/’ Now there are 
three assertions involved in this, two of which may or may 
not be correct, the third of which is certainly not correct^ 
and all of which are without the slightest proof. It is not 

The question is discussed somewhat more fully in the sequel, 
f See the notes on our translation of this passage, 
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proved (pace Prof. Wilson and others) that the Purans are 
post-Christian; 0 it is not proved that the 4 Avatars all 
belong to the Purans 1 ; it is not proved that the Avatars 
are post-Christian, but on the contrary it is proved that they 
are ante-Christian. Dr. Lorinser, after some remarks which 
it is not necessary here to refer to, proceeds :—“In my opinion, 
there can, at present, be no doubt whatever, that the in* 
carnation of Vishnu as Kpishna, the only one represented 
as a truly human incarnation of the person of the god, is 
an imitation of the Christian dogma regarding the person 
of Christ.” Now so far is this from being correct, so far is 
this 4 imitation’ from being beyond doubt, that the reverse of 
it is now demonstrated. Vishnu’s incarnation as Krishna 
dates from the time of Patanjali if not of Panini—in either 
case, from before the time when the incarnation of Jesus exist¬ 
ed, so to speak, as a fact; much more before it existed as a 
belief; still more before it was transmitted to India as a be¬ 
lief. The allegation again, that none of the other Avatars 
except Krishna were c truly human,’ simply forgets Paras'u- 
ram, and Ram, and I may add Buddha. Dr. Lorinser goes 
on to state the reasons for his Opinion. The first, the simi¬ 
larity of the name Krishna to Christ is, I take leave to say, 
a mere ignis fatuus , not worth very much move than that travesty 
of philology where vowels interchange and consonants matter 
not. The many coincidences in the legends, if they are of 
much value in the investigation, are not more consistent with 
the theory of imitation as propounded by Christian scholars 
than with that theory read the other way. And more than 
this, the latter, I think, is more likely to prove the more correct 
view. Dr. Lorinser further adds, that the imitation 44 is point-, 
ed to, as may he specially shown, by the Bhagavadgita itself.” 

• Compare our Introduction to Bhartrihari. p, vii, et sep 
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The only observation this calls for is—why in the world is 
it not shown? If it could be shown, it would almost, I might 
say r altogether, decide the question. Why r , lash again, is it not 
shown ? But to proceed. The sixth coincidence (IV. 8) Dr. 
Lorinser might have made more thorough by adding to the 
passage cited from the Gita a portion which his translation 
omits—“ for the destruction of evil-doers. ” On the other hand it 
should also be noted, that the Gita says 6 from time to time/ 
to which there is nothing similar in the Christian passages, 
yet it is of the very essence of the doctrine of the Gita. On 
the eighth passage (V. 8) it is to be remarked that the first 
part of it certainly does not coincide with the passages cited 
by Dr. Lorinser. It has nothing to do with the glorification 
ot God at all, it isonly conversant with the question—what is 
the active principle in man? And the answer is—Not 
the soul. The latter portion is much nearer the meaning of 
the passages cited, but there is another passage which is 
nearer still, but which, strangely enough, Dr. Lorinser does not 
allude to either in this place or anywhere else. That passage is 
Gita IX. 27. The next passage discloses a coincidence 
only if misunderstood. The passage from the Gita is 
not so general as divorced from its context in Dr. Lorinser’s 
citation it appears to be. But it is perfectly clear 
that it must be interpreted in connexion with its context, 
and thus interpreted, I do not think, that anybody will 
be able to trace the slightest coincidence. In the next 
passage (V. 1G) there is again a mistake. There is 

no reference to “ minds”# in the original of the Gita ; and 
without that, there is little to liken it to the passage cited 
from 2 Bet. I. 19. Even witli that, the coincidence is of such 
a nature, that nothing can, in my opinion, turn 


* Probably Dr. Lorinser has so misunderstood the word 
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upon it—not to say, that the differences between the two 
passages are perfectly obvious. The same remark applies 
to the next passage (V. 23). Calling a thing a “temptation,” 
and calling it the “agitation (for it is not exactly pressure) 
produced by desire and anger,” if they are one and the same 
thing, are at least two different sides of it; and in fact the 
difference of language seems to me to be only typical of the diffe¬ 
rence in the two points of view. What is the object of bidding 
us in the note to compare I. Cor. VII. 40 “as toSukhiNara,” 
is, I must confess, more than I can make out. What follows, 
however, I can make out, and do certainly deny. Dr. Lorinser 
says:—“The idea enunciated in this S'loka bears an entirely 
Christian stamp.” I say, on the contrary, that it is an essen¬ 
tially Hindu idea; and I do repudiate the claim put forward 
by Dr. Lorinser on behalf of Christianity. I must own, too, 
that the quotation from Chrysostom seems to me to be scarcely 
relevant. The next passage (VI. 10) well exemplifies 
the danger of wrenching passages out of their contexts for 
purposes of comparison. The whole of the passage from the Gita 
shows the object of the “se.crecy” to be the avoidance, of 
interruptions; and Anandagiri says so expressly :— 

Now what is the meaning of the passage in 
Matthew ? Why, it is a warning against making a show and 
pomp of piety. Do not, Jesus says, and if I may add it well 
says, do not pray in public that you may be seen praying 
and thus regarded as a pious man. Admirable advice ! But 
what has it to do with the admonition given by Krishna? 0 
The passages are entirely distinct in meaning. The word 
‘secret/ indeed, does occur in both ; but the meanings of the 
two are not thereby brought nearer each other at all. Whether 
there is a coincidence in the next instance adduced by Dr. 

* Compare Sutta Nipata by Sir Mutu Coomar Syamy p. 106. 
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Lorinser (VI. 16) depends to a certain extent upon the true 
interpretation of the passage from Matthew. My own opinion is 
that Jesus s teaching allows much more liberty than Krishna’s, 
and that there is hut a very slight coincidence. This, how¬ 
ever, only as far as Dr. Lorinser sets out the passages ; 
when the other portions of the passage from the Gita are 
considered, I think it will he found, that there is 
no reason for supposing any connexion between the 
two. In the next passage (VI. 39) I fail to see any coincidence. 
And it is beyond question that the circumstances are essenti¬ 
ally distinguishable. Nor, I think, is there really any coincidence 
in the next passage adduced (VII. 1-2). Then again, as to the six* 
teentk passage, (VII. 14) there appears to me to be a very im¬ 
portant distinction between the deliverances of Krishna and 
Christ. The former speaks of illusion, the latter of burden—a 
distinction, which again appears to me typical of the essential 
difference between the two. In the next passage, (VII. 15) 
again, I can see no coincidence except, indeed, it be that based 
on 'demoniac’ in the one passage and 'devil’ in the other. 
In the following two passages (VII. 16 and VII. 22) I 
can see no coincidences, when the passages in the Gita 
are considered, as only they ought to be, in connexion with 
their contexts.° The translation of the second passage is 
not correct jon the most vital point in the comparison. 
And it is also worth observing, that whereas Dr. Lorinser 
quotes Matthew XI. 28 against the passage at Gita VII. 16 
as well as against that at Gita VII. 14, there is little coin¬ 
cidence between these two passages of the Gita itself. 
This shows how exceedingly slight, to say no more, are the 
coincidences which sometimes satisfy Dr. Lorinser’s mind. 

• See our translation of the passage, and compare the sequel of it 
with the w'ords ‘every good gift and every perfect gift 1 in James 1, 17, 
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Tn the next passage (VII. 26) I see a difference just as 
clearly as a coincidence. In the twenty-first passage (\ II. 
27) the expression sFCTT? is certainly misunderstood, and 
the coincidence, besides, being open to a remark already 
made as to the addition of aversion to desire in the Sanskrit, 
is also very slight. The next passage (VII. 2S) contains 
an even slighter coincidence, if it can be called a coin¬ 
cidence at all. In the next passage (VII. 29)* : * there 
is a difference more remarkable than the alleged coin¬ 
cidence. The two passages from John, the one referred 
to in the text and the other in the note, speak only of death, 
while the Gita speaks of old age also—and yet, Dr. Lorinser, 
in the note, once more thinks it proper to dogmatize, and 
although he produces not a single passage from the Christian 
Scriptures referring to “ liberation from old age,” he under¬ 
takes to say, that the idea “ that taking refuge in Krishna 
liberates from old age and death, is an idea so foreign to 
Indian Philosophy that its origin can only be Christian”. 
Such reckless dogmatism,f for by no other name can it be 
justly described, is not calculated to make converts to Dr. 
Lorinser’s views. Again in the Gita is certainly 

very different from the expression “ if a man keep my say¬ 
ing” and not quite the same thing with the expression in 
John XI. 26. Once more, the point of the two passages in 
John is entirely different from that of the passage in the 
Gita, as may be seen from the remaining portion of the latter 
which is not quoted by Dr. Lorinser. In the next passage 

* It may be mentioned too, that is not accurately render¬ 

ed by ‘ have fled unto me.’ 

t It' Dr. Lorinser had given but a moment’s thought to the grand 
old story of Buddha, he might have been saved from the error of 
making this extraordinary statement. And see too Kathopanishad 
I. 12.28. Prasna V. 7. Mundak. II. 7. 
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again (Till. 7) no coincidence can l>e traced. The idea of the 
father ‘giving’ is certainly not found in the passage from the 
Gita. And as to “casting out/’ that too has nothing answering 
to it in the passage cited. There is something nearer to 
it in Gita VT. 30. The passages in the note from John are 
to the effect that knowing or believing in Jesus is everlasting 
life. That is not the way it is put in the passage in the 
Gita ; and the difference is again noteworthy, as showing the 
essential difference of the two systems. Ami this being so, 
tbe Christian trace “too clear to be overlooked” is nowhere. 
On tlie contrary I cannot but repeat here, that the idea appears 
to be eminently Hindu. Tbe remark on “ Karma Divyam” I 
must confess I do not understand.And I may add, that the 
similarity which in Dr. Lori user's eyes is so unmistakable 
between that expression and the verses from John referred to 
by him is perfectly obscure to my weaker vision. In 
tbe next passage (VIII. 9) there is some coincidence. In the 
next one after that (VJII. 22) there is much less, and St. Paul 
himself says his teaching is not novel but common to him 
with the Greek Philosophers. In the twenty-seventh pas¬ 
sage (IX. 1) “with understanding’ 1 is a blunder in the transla* 
tion, and the “ mysteries of the kingdom of god’* are some¬ 
thing which differ toto coelo from the “hidden knowledge” 
taught hy Krishna.f There is some coincidence in the next 
passage (IX. ll). On the next passage to this (IX. 11, 12) 
the remark made before on Cl demoniac’’ and “ the devil” fully 
applies. Beyond that, I see no coincidence between the two 

* I may remark, that it is quite wrong to say that is 

the ‘ designation’ which “ Krishna applies to his incarnation.” But 
this is a minor point. 

t Nor is there any such distinction iu tho Gita as that indicated in 
the passago from St, Luke. 
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passages cited. In the next passage, ‘ transient 7 is not a cor-, 
root rendering of ^HTJpT. There is some difference, too, be¬ 
tween the ‘ law of the Yed’ and ‘ the tenets of the Scribes 
and the Pharisees/ ‘The kingdom of Heaven 7 also, as under¬ 
stood by Jesus, is different from the ‘Heaven 7 spoken of 

by Krishna in the foregoing portion of the passage cited. And 
the most important point is, that whereas Jesus speaks of 
righteousness, Krishna speaks of abandoning desires. In the 
next passage (IX. 23) there is a misprint in the reference- 
The verse is the twenty-third not the twenty-eighth. I do not 
feel sure here about the meaning of Paul’s words, hut if 
‘ ignorantly 7 has, as it seems to have, reference to the word 
* unknown’ in the sentence preceding, it seems to me that 
there is no real coincidence in this case. In the next passage 
(rX. 29), the contexts, I think, show that muoli of the simila¬ 
rity is merely apparent. In passage No. 33- (IX. 30) there is 
really no coincidence whatever, 0 and it is further to be observed 
that one word in the Gita is not translated by Dr. Lorinser. And 
yet it is of almost vital importance here, That word is the word 
^TFT. In the thirty-fourth passage (IX. 33 ; 23 in the original 
is a misprint) there is some coincidence, but not very 
much, I. think. What is the coincidence in the next passage 
(X- l) or in that whioh follows (X. 3) ? I own I see much 
difference and little similarity, And when in passage No- 37 
(X. 11) Dr. Lorinser quotes a sentence from Mark in 

which the word ‘compassion’ is used, one feels tempted to 
ask, what possible conclusion oati such a comparison lead to ? 
Dr. Lorinser apparently wishes the passage from 2 Cor. 1Y. 6 
to be read together with that. Hut that, even if admissi- 

• The passages cited in the note on this have a slight similarity, 
but only a slight one, to one another. J can see nothing, however, 
to connect them with the passage discussed in the text, 
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Lie from the point of view of an “ apologetic critic/' is 
certainly inadmissible, more especially in such an inquiry 
as the present. Nor, I think, is the similarity exhibited 
even alter 60 coupling the two passages, of any signifi¬ 
cance. The next passage (X. 14, 1-5) is again an instance 
where we have an unquestionably peculiar doctrine of 
Christianity which has no parallel in the Gita, while the 
similarity insisted on by Dr. Lorinser is a very vague one on 
an immaterial point. In the next passage (XI. 20) I see great 
differences. In passage No. 40 (XI. 22) there is nothing 
about belief in the Gita where the 6 blessed ones 1 are men¬ 
tioned as well as the ‘devils’. In the next passage (XI. 52) I 
do not quite understand the quotation from Deter, but as far as 
I do understand it, I think there is very little in it to com¬ 
pare to the passage from the G ita. In the next passage (XII. 7) 
'‘the world of mortality'’ appears to me to involve an idea essen¬ 
tially distinct from '‘ the body of this death,’' and it i-s 
simply allowing ourselves to be deceived by words to suppose 
any coincidence between them. In the next passage (XII. 8) 
there is, it seems to me, such an absence of coincidence, that 
the ideas of the GitA and the Epistle are in my opinion 
clearly and obviously distinct from each other. And the 
little appearance of similarity which there is, is based on a 
mistranslation of by ‘on high.*** In the next pas¬ 

sage (XII. 14) “bringing every thought to the obedience of 
Christ, 51 seems to me a very different tiling from “giving 
heart and understanding to me.” In the next passage 
(XIII. 17) c far from darkness is his name 1 is wrong. In the 
next passage (XIII. 17) the verses noted at foot appear to 
be nearer the passage in the Gita than the one cited against 


also is inaccurately rendered by ‘live with me.' 
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it. In tlie forty-seventh (XIII- 25) I can see no coincidence 
at all • nor in the next one either, (XIV. 2) for whereas the 
Gita in this passage refers to the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis, and indeed can be understood only with reference to 
that doctrine, the passages from John and the Revelation, of 
course, have no such meaning. IIow Dr. Lorinser can have 
persuaded himself that there is a coincidence in the next pas¬ 
sage (XIV. 14) passes my comprehension. 0 There is, I think, a 
very important distinction between the drift of the next passage 
from the Gita (XV. 15) and the sentence from John cited by 
Dr. Lorinser against it. In the next passage (XV. 19) I 
again fail to see any coincidence whatever, and in the next one 
after that (XVI. o) I see most important differences. Once more, 
in the fifty-third passage (XVI. 9-11.) I do not see that there is 
any coincidence. And in the fifty-fourth (XVI. 12, lo) there is 
but a very superficial one. Dr. Lorinser indeed thinks it i strik¬ 
ing 1 , but I altogether disagree with him. In the next instance 
adduced by Dr. Lorinser (XVI. 24) there is some similarity, 
but there is also considerable difference, and on the next 
(XVIII. 4G) it is again to be remarked that the passage from 
the Epistle to the Corinthians there cited is also cited by Dr. 
Lorinser against Gil Si V. 8 10, and if one reads these two stanzas 
in connexion with Gita XVIII. 40, one will find it, I think, 
very difficult to see what coincidence there is between these 
two passages. Nor is it by any means easier, on the contrary 
it is perhaps more difficult, to perceive any coincidence in the 
next passage (XVIII. 55). As to the last citation (XVIII. 67), 
the only coincidence appears to be that between a very 
general precept and a very special case, but there is scarce¬ 
ly any perceptible bond of connexion between the passages* 

* in this passage, is uuquostionubly not ‘ after his nature 

is fully grown.’ 
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After enumerating sixty different passages in this manner, 
})r. Lori user adds that “ several more might easily be added 
to them. I of course accept this statement, though it might 
have been better if references at least had been given to 
guide us to these other coincidences. But this I am entitled 
to say* that the coincidences which have not been set out 
may very safely be taken to be very much less remarkable 
than any of those which have been set out; and that being 
so, after what I have said before, I do not think that they are 
entitled to any weight in this discussion. Dr. Lorinser, then, 
coupling the frequency of the coincidences noted by him with, 
what he is pleased to call “ the specially Christian character 
of the thoughts,” coined to the conclusion that these are 

suspicious” circumstances. Upon the coincidences, we shalf 
presently see what their cumulative effect comes to, but as to 

the specially Christian character,™ I need say nothing more 
than that it is the very thing to be proved. And although 
Dr. Lorinser, and perhaps other Christian scholars also, may 
think it superfluous to prove this, I contend that that proof 
is indispensable. Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to *' add the fact 
that we can prove from other sources the influence of Christian 
traditions on the development of tlie Krishga-cultuS,” and 
finally infers that the “hypothesis of an external connexion™ 1 
is not “ a very far-fetched one.” On tins I only remark,' 
that so far is this influence from being ‘ proved,’ that it is 
not even attested by strong evidence, and that there are 
exceedingly powerful arguments against the supposition of 
any such influence. I need not say more, because the question* 
lias been sufficiently dwelt on already. 

Before going on to the next class of passages adduced by 
Dr. Lorinser, I think it necessary to state what I conceive 
to be the aggregate result of Dr. Lori user’s numerous citations. 
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with regard to the inferences drawn from comparisons of 
passages, not to say that the words “ characteristic expres- 
sion” seem to beg the whole question.*** It may however be 
useful to direct attention to some points in connexion with 
this class of passages. I do not think there is more than a 
very deceptive verbal agreement in the first passage. And in 
the next (Gita III. 23), I cannot help thinking, we have the search 
for coincidences run mad. In the passage from Gita III. 31, 
‘blaspheme’ is not by any means a correct rendering of 9 TOTf. 
That word means SfarCnt and the rendering of it by the 

word ‘blaspheme’ appears to me a wresting of it out of 
its proper sense for pointing a similarity when none exists. 
To proceed. The next coincidence (IV. 9) has been observ¬ 
ed upon before. And in the next passage but one following 
that, (IV. 37) it is absolutely impossible, I think, to insist on 
the coincidence. What similarity is therebetween eating “the 
nectar of the leavings of a sacrifice” (IV. 31) and “ eating of 
his bread ’ ? In the next passage (IV. 38) faith being unques¬ 
tionably different from knowledge—the “ characteristic ex¬ 
pression” in which Dr. Lorinser sees a similarity is contained 
in the word “purify”! In Gita VII. 18 *IRi is not, as Dr. 
Lorinser wrongly renders it, ■ way/ but more nearly 'goal,' 
a modification which not only makes the two passages dif¬ 
ferent verbally, but almost diametrically opposite to one an¬ 
other both verbally and really. In the next passage (VII. 28) 
sin is destroyed’ appears to constitute an expression “ cha- 


9 When Dr. Lorinser says, as he does in the sequel of this passage, 
that “ the composer of the Bhagavadgita, was very far from being 
a Christian, or understanding rightly the Christian doctrines, since 
he only used Christian maxims to illustrate his Indian Sknkhya and 
Yoga doctrines,” he seems unwittingly to lay bare one very weak 
point in his theory. 
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racteristic” of tlie New Testament! 0 In the next passage 
the word occurs again, and 1 royal learning’ is not, I 

think, an admissible rendering for It means tlie 

“ prince of learnings/’ as the commentators render it. In X. 

9 ‘ dead in me’ is certainly an incorrect rendering. 

It is unnecessary, however, to dwell any longer on this 
class of passages, although there is extensive room for 
criticism. And we therefore proceed to the next class 
on which Dr. Lori user lays greatest stress. Now on the 
very first citation, it appears to me that there is no “agree¬ 
ment” between the two passages—certainly not in meaning— 
and scarcely even in expression. In the first place 
does not mean c every day/ and 4 steps’ is scarcely an accu¬ 
rate rendering for 'TfH. The passage means, I think,—as 
the commentators correctly interpret it—that God confers 
favours on men in a manner answering to the intentions and 
motives with which men worship him; but however men 
may act, i. e., to whatsoever form of the Deity they may 
in appearance address themselves, they really address them¬ 
selves to Vishnu. This meaning appears to me derivable 
from the words of the text, and one which fits in with what 
goes before and what oomes after the passage under discus¬ 
sion. And taking this meaning, it appears to me to be im¬ 
possible to see any “ agreement” between this passage and 
those from John cited against it. The next oitation (VI. 5-6) 
introduces us to a couple of passages neither of which is as 
clear as it might be. In the translation of the Sanskrit 
Dr. Lorinser again differs from the commentators, and not , 
as I submit, to his advantage. In the last clause, “ by its 
hostility” gives a very different sense from the natural one 

* Remark, too, that the New Testament has the peculiar expres- 
Ison c body of siu’ to which we have nothing parallel in the Git ft,. 
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<jf the locative Further the translation does not show 

how that clause explains the previous words ‘ it is alfeo bis 
toe,’ which yet it is evidently meant to explain. Last¬ 
ly, the clause as translated conveys no clear meaning at 
all. One other point is remarkable with respect to this 
translation. The blank is represented in the original by 5 TT« 

, which in English would be “ one should not cast 
oneself down. 5 * Now this is not only different from, but almost 
diametrically opposed to, a portion of the sentences from-the 
New Testament which Dr. Lorinser adduces. Why was it omit¬ 
ted from the translation ? As I have said, the passages from the 
Bible are not particularly lucid any more than that from the 
Gita. But I understand them to mean, that whoever is de¬ 
sirous of the pleasures of this world must forego those of th e 
other world and vice versa . Now the meaning of the verses 
in the Gita, I understand with the commentators to be this—• 
that a man who does not keep his senses under control 
is an enemy to himself, whereas he who is self-restrained 
benefits bimself. Of course, it is possible to trace a certain 
coincidence between the two precepts at bottom ; but I do not 
think it comes to much, and after all the reduction of the 
one to the other is not a very direct process. I own that 
to my mind, both in expression and meaning, these passages 
present but a very slight agreement. In the next citation, 
there is an agreement to some extent, but for the essentially 
Christian idea of ‘‘my Father,” the Gita has nothing to show. 

is rendered by ‘ above possession sThe rendering is not 
inadmissible, but it also to a certain extent differentiates the two 
passages. And the coincidence which there is does not support 
the inference which it is sought to base bn it. In the next cita¬ 
tion (VII. 26) there is a coincidence, if ‘ see 5 is interpreted in the 
sense of ‘ understand, and not otherwise ; and-the context seems 
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to make against this interpretation. But surely Dr. Lorinser 
goes too far when he grounds a claim on behalf of Christia¬ 
nity to have lent ideas to Hinduism, on such a passage 
as this, on a passage positing nothing more than the unknow¬ 
ableness of God. In the next citation is not ‘easy 

to understand’; not ‘not sweet to do.’ Here again 

even if the ideas are looked upon as to a certain 
extent one at bottom , still the associations through which 
they are conveyed are essentially different. And there can be no 
doubt that the words really show no agreement at all. In 
the next (IX. 18) the apparent agreement is the result of a 
mistranslation. «ird is not way, it is more accurately the ‘goal,’ 
not that by which you go, but that to which you go. And 
this mode of putting the matter, which is the only correct 
one, shows the essential distinction between the two systems. 
With the New Testament writers, Jesus is but a sort of guide 
to the goal; with the author of the Gita, Krishna is himself 
the goal. What I)r. Lorinser renders by beginning and end, 
again, is really and truly producer and destroyer or absorber, 
so that the whole coincidence vanishes in an error of trans¬ 
lation ! In the next citation (IX. 19) there is almost an ap¬ 
pearance of disingenuousness, and I am bound to say that I 
was in the first instance deceived by what has been done. 
The passage as given from Matthew by Dr. Lorinser appears 
to me to convey an entirely different sense from that which 
it would have if given in its integrity j and it is only by 
omitting essential words that the appearance of “ agreement’’ 
is obtained. One is almost tempted to call this garbling, 
but without going so far, I do think that the circumstance 
requires explanation. In the next citation (VI. 30), I have 
not understood the meaning of the passage from John,** and for 


* As explained by Barnes, the meaning of it does not appear to 
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the essentially Christian idea contained in the words omitted 
by Dr. Lorinser what lias the Gita to show ? The next passage, 
also from John is no less mystical. And I do not think it can 
possibly yield the sense which is put by the commentators on 
the passage from the Gita. The passage from Gita X. 5. ap¬ 
pears, to me, I confess, to show but little agreement with the 
passage cited against it. On the next citation (X. 8 ) we have 
again a somewhat obscure passage from the Romans, which, 
however, does seem to show some similarity to the passage 
from the Gita. As to the two citations which follow, they do show 
coincidences, but it may be doubted whether they are of any 
value. In the next citation after these (X. 3o) I cannot help 
believing that Dr. Lorinser has again missed the sense of the 
Gita. “Among letters I am A” is not equivalent to “I am the 
beginningand the ending ;** and not only is it not equivalent to 
this, its meaning is wholly and entirely different. Krishna, in the 
passage of which the words cited form part, is describing the 
best things of every class, and identifying them with the Deity. 
And when he says ‘ I am A among the letters/ he under¬ 
stands c A’ to be the principal letter, as embracing all the “ Van- 
maya” as the commentators say. The sense of the passage 
from the Book of Revelations is of course and evidently 
distinct from this. The next passage, (XVIII. 66) however, 
shows a real agreement. But upon a review of the passages which 
thus do show a real “ agreement,” how much do they really come 
to? Are they really such as to give rise to the inference 
based on them? I must confess, that I cannot so look on 
them. The real “ agreements’’ are all on points of such a 
very ordinary description as God’s being the creator of the 

me to coincide with that of the passage from the Gita against which 
Dr. Lorinser cites it, or even with Gita IX. 29 which is somewhat 
more like it. 
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world, tli© forgiver of sinners, and so forth. Does Dr. Lo- 
A’inser really think, that the Hindus must have gone to the 
New Testament for these doctrines ? It appears to me so 
extravagant a supposition, that I think to state it is to 
refute it. And yet upon this set of passages Dr. Lorinser 
bases his case more particularly, and talks about the “bor¬ 
rowing appearing clearly” in them. 

llius have we gone through all the various passages 
adduced by Dr. Lorinser as exhibiting those coincidences 
with passages in the Christian Scriptures which appear to him 
to lead to the conclusion that the former must have borrowed 
from the latter. We have endeavoured to point out in the 
course of our investigation of these passages the various 
errors in the translations from the Gita. We believe we have 
shown enough of these both in number and quality, to 
justify the remark, made at the beginning of this part of the 
investigation, about the danger of comparing translations 
and basing inferences on such comparisons. We have endea¬ 
voured further to show, that even in some of those cases in 
which the renderings are not incorrect, it is difficult to see 
any coincidence as alleged. We have also endeavoured to 
argue that in some of the passages where there is no error in the 
rendering and where there is some coincidence, that coinci¬ 
dence is so far-fetched, requires such a lengthened process of 
reasoning to arrive at, that it is impossible to maintain 
successfully the theory of “borrowing” on the strength 
of those passages. Lastly we contend that in the very 
small balance of coincidences remaining, the teaching of the 
<iita refers to points on which it is not only unnecessary to 
adopt the theory of borrowing, but simply impossible to 
adopt such a theory. We may, perhaps, be permitted to add 
also, that in some cases, we have referred to passages in the 
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Gita more nearly agreeing with the passages from the Bible 
cited by Dr- Lorinser than those referred to by him—in 
order that the true state of the case might be presented to 
the honest investigator, as far as it was in our power so to 
present it. What now is the total outcome ? On fully con¬ 
sidering the matter, I must say that I can come to but one 
conclusion—Dr. Lorinser’s contention is not borne out by 
these passages. He has failed to show that the ‘‘ agreements" 
between the two works are of such a nature as to give rise 
to the inference of a borrowing by the Gita. He has failed 
to show, though he has asserted it with not a little strength 
of expression, that the coincidences are with regard to 
doctrines characteristic of the New Testament. He has failed— 
t.o borrow an appropriate expression of Professor Tyndall’s— 
to look round the grand question before him. I belieye 
that Dr. Lorinser’s argument fails in many ways. It fails 
to furnish an adequate number of real coincidences. 11 
fails to show that those coincidences are of such a nature as 
to give rise to the inference he seeks to draw. It fails to 
show that the 4 borrowing,’ if there was any, was on the 
part of the Hindu writer from the Christian. On the whole, 
I have come to the conclusion, that, not only does the strong 
language of Dr. Lorinser find no warrant in the circum¬ 
stances set forth by him, not only is there no proof” of 
the theory lie lias propounded, there is not even any likeli¬ 
hood in favour of that theory. The circumstances will not 
support even a strong suspicion of a ct borrowing” by the 
author of the Gita. 

Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to observe, in confirmation 
of what lie oalls the results already won,” that large 
■‘sections of the gospel narrative have been imitated in the 
Bhagavadgita.” And the first “ section” referred to is that 
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of the Transfiguration of Christ. Now there is no denying 
the fact, that there is a certain degree of similarity between 
the two narratives. At the same time, it must, I think, be 
admitted that the similarity extends no further than the fact 
of the transfiguration, if what occurred to Jesus ought really 
to be called by that name. The manner of the occurrence, 
the details of the occurrence, the motive, so to speak, of the 
occurrence, are all wholly and entirely dissimilar in the two 
narratives. And in describing the scene as exhibited 'at 
Arjnil’s request./ and as showing Krishna’s 'infinite divine 
glory in which lie comprehends the universe in himself/ Dr. 
Lorinser himself appears to me to have indicated two impor¬ 
tant points of difference. For Jesus’s transfiguration con- 
sists in nothing more than an extraordinary addition to the 
glory of his countenance, and is an act unsuggested 
by the disciples. Again, the form assumed by Krishna is 
represented as one which even the Gods are anxious to see, and 
as one becoming visible only to those who have faith exclu¬ 
sively fixed on Kiushna. Not so with the form of Jesus. It is 
not regarded as anything to be striven after. If anything, it 
is rather used to confirm the wavering faith of the discijules. It 
is not a reward for plenary faith already existing. The apparent 
"ant of purpose also, the somewhat unoonuected way in 
which the narrative is given, are both points to be noted in 
the gospel story, when it is alleged that the Twelfth Chapter 
of the Gita is a cojiy of it. Dr. Lorinser assigns, as one reason 
for his view that the Gita copied this scene from the gospel, 
tlie alleged circumstance that other “ characteristic and pro¬ 
minent incidents’ in the life of Jesus are transferred to 
Krishna. On some of these which have been mentioned before 
we have already spoken, and we have only to add that talk¬ 
ing of the "transference to Krishna” in those cases is itself 
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only a begging of the question.* Further confirmation Dr. 
Lorinser finds in an “ expression,” used in tbe Gita on the 
occasion when this transfiguration is narrated, which Dr. 
Lorinser holds to be “borrowed from the gospel”—of course 
without showing that it is necessary to infer from the facts 
that tire Gita ‘ borrowed’ from the gospel, and not vice versa . 
Now in the first place, the rendering of the passage from the 
Gita, contains one not quite unimportant error, for what is 
rendered by “suddenly” ought to have been rendered by 
“simultaneously.” And secondly, as to the substantial matter 
of the comparison, there is really nothing to compare except the 
mention of the sun in both passages. In the Gita, the glory 
of a thousand suns is spoken of, and said to be the only paral¬ 
lel to the glory of Krishna’s whole form. In the New 
Testament, the comparison is between only the face of 
Jesus on the one side and only one sun on the other. 
Why should you suppose a 4 borrowing’ in such a case ? 
And is the sun’s brilliance such a recondite affair that the 
author of the Gita could not have himself thought of it as 
a good simile ? The passage cited from Gita XI. 11 
(II. is a misprint), is, I take it, meant to be regarded as 
1 borrowed’ from the gospel words “ raiment white as the 
light.” But I confess I find it quite impossible to see 
even the flimsiest foundation for a theory of borrowing with, 
regard to it. In the citations which follow, there is, as 
might be expected, a general coincidence of ideas, but there 
is really no coincidence, I think, in the modes in which the 

* As to one of the 4 incidents,’ we may refer back to the view of Mr. 
Greg (citing Sir W. Jones) which we have adduced at p. xxix. note, 
supra. I am unable to see what parallel Dr. Lorinser has found in 
Krishna’s story for “ the washing of the feet at the last supper.” If 
it is the occurrence at the Rajasfiya Sacrifice oi Yudhishthir, Dr. Lo- 
riuser is certainly in the wrong. 
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ideas are brought out in the two works. A wonderful—an 
extraordinary—phenomenon being seen, it is only natural 
that the person who sees should become ‘ astonished,’ should 
not feel himself quite at ease. The central notion in the 
descriptions of sucli a scene must necessarily be one and 
the same. You can, therefore, draw an inference of 4 bor 
rowing’ by the one from the other only by looking at the 
way that central notion is drawn out And I think there 
is no room for doubt, that in this part of the matter the two 
sets of passages cited do not show any such similarity as 
alleged. I may add before closing this part of the matter, 
that in the last passage adduced by Dr. Lorinser here from 
Gita XL 50, “ for the great spirit was merciful” is most 
clearly a mistranslation. 

To proceed. There is I think an extremely slight similarity 
between the words of Krishna in Gita X. 12 et seq. and 
the passages from Matthew and John cited by Dr. Lorinser. 
And not only that, but there are also very great differences ; 
and I do not think that any inference can be drawn from 
a comparison of them. Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to Arjun’s 
^apology” in which he traces an “unmistakable similarity” with 
the “exclamation of Peter on seeing the miracles of the fishes.” 1 
confess I can see no coincidence at all. Dr. Lorinser afterwards 
says, that “ although the words are different, the situation is 
exactly the same.” So that it appears the “unmistakable” simila¬ 
rity is after all not between the “apology ’ and the 61 exclama¬ 
tion” but between the “situations” in which the one and the 
other are respectively made. And this is supposed to con¬ 
firm the “result already won” that the Gita has copied from 
the Bible! By the way, it f ought to be remarked that the 
rendering of W^by ‘eager’ (in Gita XI. 42) is entirely 
erroneous. 
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Lastly we come to a “ certain similarity which may be ac¬ 
counted for by an intentional imitation’" between the con¬ 
clusion of the Twelfth Chapter and the beginning of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The similarity here is between the 
repetition of 'such a one is dear to me’ in the Gita and the 
repetition of c blessed are’ in the Sermon on the Mount. Now 
even Dr. Lorinsers dogmatism will not venture to contend, 
that intentional imitation’ is the only way of ^accounting’ 
for this similarity. There is no doubt that this ten¬ 
dency to repetition is to be marked in all archaic writings, 
and it is worth noting that a similar repetition occurs in 
the stanzas of the Gita II., 25 et seq. II. 55 et seq., and again 
i/i Gita XI. 28-29. In the teeth of these circumstances,^ I 
tliink, it is a very bold proceeding to adopt the theory of 
“ intentional imitation.” And as to the eight beatitudes, 
it should be remembered, as Dr. Strauss observes, that they 
consist from first to last of those Christian paradoxes by 
which the new Christian view of things comes into contrast 
witli the traditional one both of Jews and Gentiles "f If so, 
shall we not be justified in applying here the theory of 
Professor Weber above referred to, namely that contained in 
the words—“There is a gap between the two which apparently 
nothing but the supposition of an external influence can 
account for”? What if we say that the external influence 
in this case was the influence of the Hindu Philosophy, and 
that the language used was the result of an intentional imi¬ 
tation of this passage of the Gita? 

In taking a comprehensive survey of the passages from 

* And see too Kathopanishad III. 5, 6. Y. 9, 10, 12, 13, and the 
Yasettha Sutta in Sir M, C. Swamy’s Sutta Nipata p. 133. The 
Uraga Sutta, the Kkaggavinsa Sutta, and the Mahamangala Sutta, 
indeed, take their several names from this very circumstance* 
f See Yob I. p. 277. 
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which the Gita is thus alleged to have “ borrowed,” Dr. 
Lori ns er finds that £ ’ it is the Gospel of John in particular 
from which the composer has taken the most important and 
the greatest majority of phrases.” This is an important 
observation. For the result of the application of historical 
criticism to the New Testament records has rendered it near¬ 
ly certain that the Fourth Gospel was the very latest of the 
Gospels, and the conclusion arrived at by Strauss, as has 
been already stated, is that the Fourth Gospel *’ was not 
known until after the middle” of the second century A. 0. 
The remark of Strauss which follows this is also of great 
moment, in the consideration of this question of borrowing. 
The Fourth Gospel, he says, “bears every indication of having 
arisen upon a foreign soil, and under the influence of a 
philosophy of the time unknown to the original circle in 
which Jesus lived.” 0 Now I do not profess to have gone 
through the long and able controversies on the subject of 
the date and authenticity of the New Testament writings* 
But from what I have read of the recent works on that 
subject, especially “ Supernatural Religion” and the works 
ot Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Greg, and others, I believe, 
that the conclusion stated by Strauss is a conclusion main¬ 
tained not merely by him but by most if not all those 
who have applied the canons of historical criticism 
to the writings of the New Testament. M. Renan, I be- 

* The following remarks of Dr. Westcott are to be noted in con¬ 
nexion with this point. “ Though it is unnecessary to degrade it 
into a mere controversial work, it is impossible not to feel that it 
was written to satisfy somo pressing want of the age, to meet some 
false philosophy which had alieady begun to fashion a peculiar 
dialect and to attempt to solve by the help of Christian ideas some 
of the great problems of humanity,” (Ori the Canon p. 246). And 
see Greg’s Creed of Christendom, II. 38. See too Quarterly Review 
(January 1875) p. 186, 
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lieve, at one time held a position inconsistent with this 
view,# but in his most recent work on the subject, he too 
seems to have come round to the general opinion. 

I am unable to find out the result of modern criticism 
as to tho dates of the other New Testament writings, 
except that, according to Strauss, the second epistle of Peter 
is not “ earlier than the end of the second century after 
Christ.It is sufficient for our present purpose, however, 
to know that the portion of the New Testament which is 
supposed to have supplied “ the most important and the 
greatest majority of phrases” is held by eminent authorities 
to be much later than the middle of the second century A. C. 
See now how the case stands. Not to speak of the foreign in¬ 
fluences under which the Gospel was written, for that is re¬ 
levant only to another branch of our argument, Dr. Lorinser’s 
theory requires us to suppose, that the Fourth Gospel which 
dates after the middle of the second century A. C. was 
brought to India by missionaries of Christianity ; was either 
translated into one of tho vernacular languages of the coun¬ 
try, and studied in suoh translation, or studied in the ori¬ 
ginal Greek itself by a learned Brahman “ holding fast to 
the traditional wisdom of his caste;” was drawn upon by 
him for some of the most important 'phrases’ and tenets 
of a work which has alway r s been regarded in its own coun¬ 
try as containing the quintessence of orthodoxy; and all this, 
we are required to suppose, oocurred within the compass 
of a century or thereabouts, at a period when tho world 
progressed at the rate at whioh it did sixteen hundred years 

* See Greg’s Creed of Christendom, Vol. II. 119. Mr. M. Arnold’s 
view may be seen in the Contemporary Review (March 1S75) p. 51o. 

f liife of Jesus, Yol I. p. 66. Dr. Westcott says the purely his¬ 
torical evidence does not take it much before the end of tho third 
century (On the Canon p. 213). 
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ago. 0 Taking into consideration all the surrounding cir¬ 
cumstance*, even taking those and those only which have a 
bearing exclusively on this point and omitting those which 
lead to a conclusion opposite to Dr. Lorinser’s by a different 
line of argument, I maintain that this theory is quite un¬ 
tenable. But we need not dwell here further on this point 
as it has been already discussed before. 

We may here remark, parenthetically as it were, on the 
two passages adduced by Dr. Lorinser from the Book of 
Wisdom to which he finds parallels in the Bhagavadgita. In 
the first there is, indeed, a certain slight similarity. But it 
is obviously neither very remarkable, nor on a point of 
such a recondite nature as even to suggest an inference of 
“ borrowing.’* And remember, too, that “ordering all things’* 
and il comprehending everything ** are two ideas wide as 
the poles asunder. A similar remark applies to the next 
passage. That the body is a prison for the Soul; that to be 
liberated from it is to rise to a much higher walk of life ; 
that the abnegation of the body is the way, and the only 
way, to final absolution; these doctrines are essentially 
Hindu doctrines. And to say that the Gita borrowed them 
from the Book of Wisdom is to say what I maintain cannot 
be proved, and what most assuredly has not yet been proved 
by Dr. Lorinser or by any one else.f 

Before leaving this question of coincidences, it may be 
just as well to draw attention to the fact, that these coin* 

* I would quote here a passage which ought to have been quoted 
at P. xxiv. Dr. Westcott says “versions of scripture appear to 
be in the first instance almost nocessarily of gradual growth. Idea3 
of translation familiarised to us by long experience formed no 
part of the primitive system’ 1 (p. 202). 

t It need scarcely he remarked hero that the translation of 
by invisible way is entirely wrong. 
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ci donees are observable not merely between the Gita and 
the New Testament but between other works also. Thus, 
as we have elsewhere pointed out, Mr. Lucas Collins at 
the close of his excellent little volume on the Odyssey in 
the series of “Ancient Classics for English Readers,” draws 
attention to numerous points of resemblance between the 
Homeric narrative and the stories in the Old Testament.^ 
A rather different species of resemblance is that between 
the Gita itself and the Platonic Dialogues. Thus to 
the doctrine of the Gita with regard to birth and death, in 
Chap. II. St. 27 we may find something like a parallel 
in the doctrine of Socrates in the Phoedo (Jewett’s Plato I. 
416-7). Again in the passage in Chap. YI. 43 we may trace 
something very like Socrates’s favourite doctrine of remini¬ 
scence.y And the comparison of the several bodies which 
the soul animates in its earthly career to clothes, which we find 
in the Gita II. 22 corresponds to a very similar comparison 
in Plato's Phoedo (Jowett I. 436). The idea, again, enunciat¬ 
ed in the words “And when they have there received their 
due and remained their time, another guide brings them 
back again after many revolutions of ages" (Jowett I. 
458-0), is, to a certain extent, similar to that at GiUl IX. 21. 
Several more instances of such similarity might, I have no 
doubt, be added. Some few on which I am able to lay my 
hands just now are referred to in the note.J But however 
remarkable some of these are, I do not think, that they fur¬ 
nish any fair ground for the inference, that Plato borrowed 

* P. 129 et seq. 

t See Jowett I. 418. 

+ Compare Gita. II. 16 (and our note thereon) with Jowett II „ 
623 ; Gita YI. 40 with Jowett I. 590. The description of a philo¬ 
sopher in the Thesetetue (Jowett III. 398-9) may bo compared with 
Oita II. 69. 
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from tbe Gita, or that the Gita borrowed from Plato. And by 
parity of reason I think in the case before us, that the coin¬ 
cidences pointed out by Dr. Lorinser do not support the 
inference which he bases upon them. 

Dr. Lorinser here closes the main part of his investigation, 
but before finally concluding it, he attempts to answer “ two 
objections which may be raised.” The first is this—Upon 
Dr. Lorinser’s theory, what explanation is to be given of the 
fact that some of the Upanishads have passages in common 
with the Bhagavadgita? ‘’As the Upanishads,” says Dr. 
Lorinser, ‘‘which are considered parts of the Yedas have a re¬ 
latively high antiquity ascribed to them, and are regarded 
as older than the oldest Christian records, the supposition 
that those expressions and thoughts (viz. those which are 
common, according to Dr. Lorinser, to the Gita and the 
Christian Scriptures) were borrowed from Christianity seems 
to be excluded .” 0 One would expect that after this admission 
which is a full and fair one and involves an important 
objection to Dr. Lorinser’s theory, we should have such a 
satisfactory reply to it as w’ould leave the theory safe and 
sound. But there is a cruel disappointment in store for 
him who may form such an expectation. Dr. Lorinser is 
pleased to give only a “ short statement of his view,” of 
course without reasons for many of the propositions implied 
in it, and then he “ leaves the further investigation to 
others.” I humbly submit that this is not quite a satisfactory 
mode of disposing of an objection. However, let us ex¬ 
amine this ‘* short statement of my view,” which is vouch¬ 
safed to us. 

According to Dr. Lorinser, then, all the Upanishads referred 


P. 294&. 
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to here “ reverence a system which like the Bhaga- 
vadgita, seeks to unite the doctrines of the Sankhya, Ve¬ 
danta and Yoga schools / 5 Now it seems to me. that this 
initial step is a thoroughly mistaken step. I do not think, 
that we can trace in the Gita or the Upanishads in question, 
any “ seeking to unite” those doctrines. True it is, of course, 
that there are, as we may say, scattered about in those works 
doctrines which now are labelled Yog, and Sankhya, and 
Vedanta doctrines. But I cannot see how we are from this 
alone entitled to infer, without support from other circum¬ 
stances, that the works in question attempt to reconcile those 
doctrines into one integral system. On the contrary, it strikes 
me that the circumstances point the other way. My view is, 
that in the Gita and the Upanishads, the philosophical part has 
not been consistently and fully worked out. We have there the 
results of free thought exercised on different subjects of great 
moment, unfettered by the exigencies of any foregone con¬ 
clusion or of any fully developed theory. It is afterwards, 
it is at a later stage of philosophical progress, that system¬ 
making arises. In that stage some thinkers interpret whole 
works by the light of some particular doctrines or expres¬ 
sions. And the result is the development of a whole mul¬ 
titude of philosophical sects following the lead of those 
thinkers, and all professing to draw their doctrine from 
the Gita or the Upanishads, yet each differing remarkably 
from the other. One of the best examples of such a thing in 
the history of Philosophy is presented by the relations be¬ 
tween Socrates and the Socratic Schools. “ Several Philoso¬ 
phers’* says Cicero cited by Mr- G. II. Lewes in his History 
of Philosophy u drew from the conversations of Socrates very 
different results, and according as each adopted views which 
harmonized with his own, they in their turn became heads 
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of philosophical schools all differing amongst each other, o 
Now this, I conceive, is really the correct view of the rela¬ 
tionship between the Gita on the one hand, and the Yog, the 
Sankhya, and Vedanta schools on the other. It is as much a 
mistake to suppose that the Gita endeavours to reconcile the 
varying doctrines of those schools, as it would be to suppose 
that the Socratic philosophy was the result of an attempt to 
combine together into one harmonious whole the systems of 
the Cynics, the Cyrenaics, the Megarics. As we have said be¬ 
fore, the question in great measure depends upon the indications 
afforded by the surrounding circumstances. If we simply 
find a combination of doctrines belonging to two or three 
systems in any work, it is not possible from that circum¬ 
stance alone to conclude whether the systems flowed from 
the book as a fountain-source, or whether they were the small 
rills of which the book was, so to speak, the reservoir. In the 
case before us it appears to me, that the points hinted at above 
militate strongly against the view propounded by Dr. 
Lorinser. 

The next point taken by Dr. Lorinser is that the Upa- 
nishads in question ^belong to the latest of the Vedas, the 
Atharva, and in the case of none of them is there any convinc¬ 
ing reason for looking on the hypothesis of their post- 
Christian origin as impossible - 55 Now I must draw special 
attention to the first part of this sentence- What if these 
Upanishads belong to the latest of the Veds ? The impres¬ 
sion intended to be suggested is that by reason of that cir¬ 
cumstance , these Upanishads are not unlikely to be of post- 
Christian origin. But where is the ground for this sugges- 

# Vol. I. p. 175, (3rd Ed.) Compare also Schwoglor Hist, of Phil, 
p. 53. (4th Ed.) and Prof. Forrier’s Lectures on Greek Philosophy, 
i. 267-70. 
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lion? TLo fact of these Upanisliads belonging to the 
Atharvaved has really nothing at all to do with their date 
as far as that is concerned in the present inquiry. On the 
one hand, even if they belonged to the Rigved, they might 
be later than the beginning of the Christian Era; and on 
the other hand even if they belonged to the “ latest of the 
Veda,” that would not necessitate the postponement of their 
date to a period after the beginning of the Christian Era. 
The truth is, that when we look at the facts, the remark 
proves to be almost irrelevant, and it receives the sem¬ 
blance of relevancy only because of the extreme want of pre¬ 
cision with which the expression ‘latest of the Veda* * * § is used, 
so as to suit the necessities of the occasion. If the quite 
unbounded vagueness of that expression is removed, even 
as far only as we can remove it on the most irrefragable evi¬ 
dence, the correctness of our remark will become at once 
evident. For although it may be the latest of the Veds, 
the Atharvaved is older than the beginning of the Christian 
Era by many centuries. I have already pointed out else* 
where that the Atharvaved is mentioned in the Mahabha- 
shya of Patanjali , 0 and in the Chhandogyopanishad,f 
both works, I appiehend, unquestionably older than the 
Christian Era.J I have also pointed out that Patanjali alludes 
to the Upanisliads,§ and I contend that putting these two 
facts together, the result is that the suggestion of Dr. Lorin- 

* As being, it may be added, even then ‘ninefold’ ^TfvjUTf 
(p. 1G. Introd.). 

f P. 474. 

X See “ Was the Bamuyana copied from Homer ?’’ p. 24 and refe^ 
rences there. 

§ P. 16 (Introd.) Banvkras Ed. See too, Manu and Yktsayan in 
his commentary on the Nyaya Sfttras (Manu II. 145, 160 ; and YiU- 
syfiyan Bbadiya p. 3). 
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Ker is the reverse of the conclusion to which the facts seem 
to point. And when Dr. Lorinser proceeds to say that thero 
is no tc convincing reason” for refusing to believe the post- 
Christian origin of the Upanishads, it becomes necessary to 
ask, what ‘‘convincing reason” is there for believing in their 
post-Christian origin—what but the necessity which Dr. 
Lorinser is under of making guesses to suit his foregone 
conclusions? I agree with Dr. Lorinser that there is nothing 
to prove the hypothesis to be “ impossible.” But what is 
there to prove the hypothesis of its being ante-Christian to 
be “impossible” ? The truth is that in the domain of history, 
impossible is a word which ought to be used very rarely if 
at alb The whole question in historical matters is a question 
of likelihood, of probability, and reasons must be found in 
all the surrounding circumstances of each matter for holding 
an opinion one way or the other regarding it. Now’ what 
are the surrounding circumstances here to render this post** 
Christian origin likely ? The only thing adduced by Dr. 
Lorinser is a guess or rather a oouple of guesses of Professor 
Weber, based on oertain facts connected with one of the Upa¬ 
nishads enumerated, namely the S'vetas'vatar, which Dr. 
Lorinser pronounces to be “as I believe, the oldest of them. 
The first guess is one based on the names S'vet, and S'vetas'va 
and S'vetas'ikli, and S'vetalohit. On this, Professor Weber 
says “ Perhaps, we have here a mission of Syrian Christians.” 0 
Of course, no further ground is assigned for this guess : nor 
are we instructed as to the oonnexion of ‘ Syrian Christians 
with the Yog Philosophy ; nor further is any explanation 
vouchsafed as to how Syrian Christians came to be de¬ 
scribed as having ‘ white blood’ and ‘ white liair-’ In truth the 
whole thing is but a gratuitous guess, which calls to my 


hid. Ant , Yob II. 29 oa. 
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mind the following weighty words of an eminent authority 
on historical matters. “ The very minimum of presumptive 
evidence,” says George Grote in a letter to his eminent friend 
Sir G. C. Lewis, c * appears to these gentlemen enough to war¬ 
rant both the positive affirmation of a matter as historical and 
the demand which they make upon opponents to produce 
counter-evidence and disprove it.” 0 Perhaps these words are 
rather stronger than are fairly applicable to the matter before 
us. But with just a little toning down, the protest embodied 
in them by Grote against the methods employed by the 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists of his day appears to me 
to be strongly called for both in the present and other inquiries 
touching our ancient history. However let us proceed. Prof. 
Weber’s second guess is founded upon a basis only less narrow 
than the basis for this one which we have now considered. 
This guess is based on the name S'vetasya Kajarshi and on 
the fact of his having “ raised his son to life again.” I do not 
think this guess to be much more tenable than the last one. 
But even if it is moro tenable, it is less relevant to the point 
before us ; for it is suggested by a story in the Mahabhurat, 
and we are not now on any question connected with that 
work but with the S'veifis'vataropanishad. It is useful to 
add that in the course of his statement of these guesses, Prof. 
Weber makes an observation, which shows how the com¬ 
fortable old principle of “ so much the worse for the facts’* 
is impressed to do service here. After the sentence quoted 
above with regard to ‘ Syrian Christians’, the Professor says:— 
“that their doctrines would be put by their Indian scholars 
into a Bralimanical dress, and that of Christianity only 
the monotheism would remain, is natural,” I confess, I 
cannot concur in this. The enthusiasm of the renegade 

* See Personal Life of Grote by Mrs. Grote p, 263. 
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against that which lie lias abandoned is proverbial. And it 
strikes me as very unlikely that the Indian scholars of 
Syrian Christians should have compromised the most essen¬ 
tial peculiarities of Christianity out of the doctrines which 
they taught and recorded. But even waiving that, and 
admitting this abstract possibility for the sake of argument, 
what are we to say of a theory which first assumes a bor¬ 
rowing on the strength of nothing better than four names 
(which to say the least of them, are highly equivocal) and 
then assumes further that the most distinctive marks of 
the system borrowed from were flung away in the act of 
borrowing? Have we not here the veritable French Philo¬ 
sopher who said,—“ If the facts do not suit my theory, so 
much the worse for the facts” ? 

Dr. Lorinser goes on next to refer, for what purpose is 
not quite evident, to the Granthopanishad, which lie says, 
“ is regarded by Weber as older.” But here again Dr. 
Lorinser sees in the mention of Vishnu and S'raddha “ the 
development of the Vishnu-cultus under the modification 
of Christian ideas.'’ Now I have not been able to get a 
sight of this Granthopanishad, and do not know in what 
context the name of Vishnu occurs there. But I want to 
know what ground Dr. Lorinser has for connecting that 
name with any Christian influences. I can only see in 
this assertion one further instance of that amazing dogma¬ 
tism, on which I have found it necessary to animadvert 
before, and which in its manifestations elsewhere has fallen 
under the lash of the late Professor Goldstucker who speaks 
of “ the bold assertions and solemn affirmations with which 
some writers on Sanskrit matters are wont to represent the 
unreliable result of their speculations.”# One answer to 


Westminster Review (April 186.8) p. 383, 
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)G assertion not to mention others, is the very strong one 
iat Vishnu is mentioned over and over again in no less a work 
lan the Pwigved.# The reference to STaddha I pass over 
>r the moment; nor shall I dwell on the conveniently vaguo 
mguage of Dr. Lorinser when ^lie speaks of the “ time at 
hich the Vishnu-cultus began to develop itself under 
kristian influences” without specifying anything more definite 
3 to this time. But I think it worth while to pause here a 
ttle, in order to cast back a glance at what Dr. Lorinser has 
ssurned or asserted, and to consider how the various assump- 
ons and assertions stand when put together. We find then 
ie following series—according to Dr. Lorinser—1. The New 
estament; 2. An Indian Translation of the same ; 3. TheGran- 
lopanishad composed under the influences of this transla- 
on ; 4. The S'vetas'vataropanishad similarly composed at 
later pariod; 5. The Bhagavadgita similarly composed at a 
dll later period ; 6. The Commentaries on the Gita—for 
lere were some—preceding that of S'ankaraeharya;f 7. The 
ommentary of S'ankar himself. Now omitting the first and 
vo last numbers of this series, and conceding to Dr. Lorinser 
le very utmost he can claim, we have the Indian translation 
f the Bible dating from the end of the first century A. C., 
ad the Gita probably from the third century A. C. Is this a 
ifficient interval Even taking these dates as certain, can 
aybody who takes due note of the circumstances of the case 

• See inter alia Mandal, I. 11. 61. R. 7. The question will be 
imewhat more fully discussed below, 
t See his Bh&shya p. 7. (Calc. Ed. Samvat 1927). 

J Upon the view suggested above about the earliest possible date 
f a translation of the New Testament into an Indian language, 
any such translation was ever made, it is almost needless to say, 
iat the series is much longer than could be reasonably compressed 
r ithin the limits which ©yen Dr, Lorinser must accept. 
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"bo reasonably satisfied of tbe probability of tlie result tin 
arising ? I can confidently challenge any one free from bia 
to say aye to these question. 

Dr. Lorinser next goes on to propound and answer anotlie 
objection to his theory, based on supposed coincident 
between passages in the Gita and Thomas A. Kemp is 
Imitation of Christ. His answer to the objection is thre 
fold. To take the last answer first. Dr. Lorinser suppos< 
that the thoughts and sayings in Thomas A. Kemp is mu: 
Lave been current among “ old Iudian Christians tl 
conclusion being, I suppose, for Dr. Lorinser does not e: 
press it, that the Gita, borrowed those “ thoughts and sa. 
inga” also from the “old Indian Christians . v Eeally tl 
force of bias and dogmatism could no further go! Win 
there is a coincidence between the Gita and a work for whb 
Dr. Lorinser thinks he can claim a higher antiquity tin 
the Gita, then the borrowing is by the Gita. When tl 
coincidence is between the Gita and a work which even D 
Lorinser cannot venture to place chronologically before tl 
Gita, still this other work is not the work which borrows, bi 
some non-descript tradition current among “ old India 
Christians 1 ’ is to be imagined—without the slightest possib" 
ground for so imagining it, 0 —and once more apparently! tl 
conclusion is to be drawn that the Gita borrowed froi 
Christianity ! Surely this is not very logical. Surely eve 
the “ theological bias” ought to pause before going sue 

* Dr. Lorinser himself does not venture to categorically lay dow 
the existence of these “ thoughts and sayings among old Indian Chris 
thins. 0 He only says, “ we need not be surprised if they ai 
found.*’ But are they found ? 

t I say * apparently,’ because Dr. Lorinser does not expressl 
state this conclusion, but, it seems to me, that the argument ; 
worthless unless this conclusion is drawn. 
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ngths as these ! Surely, on this point at least, it would 
ive been well for Dr. Lori user to vouchsafe some slight 
nsideration to the possibility of Thomas a Kempis having 
rectly or indirectly borrowed from the Gita. 

The second answer which Dr. Lorinser makes to his own 
jection is, that 11 Christian asceticism and Indian Yoga have 

many things internal points of contact. so that we 

•ed not assume any external influence.” I entirely concur in 
e principle involved in this answer; and indeed I maintain 
at if Dr. Lorinser had acted upon that principle in dis- 
issing the coincidences of passages relied on by him, he 
ould have found reasons to shake his full confidence in 
s own theory. The answer, however, is not sufficient to 
udly dispose of the objection here. What is the explanation 
these points of contact themselves ? When do they first 
anifest themselves in the history of Christian asceticism?** 
_ie answers to these questions may have a most important 
aring upon the value of Dr. Lorinser’s mode of obviating his 
jection. And here again the thought suggests itself, that 
r. Lorinser might fairly have considered the alternative 
liicli his one-sided inquiry has entirely ignored, namely the 
ternative of Christianity having borrowed from the Gita. For 
an extraot from Prof. Weber's Indisohe Studien made use of 
- Dr. Lorinser at a former stage of this discussion, the possibi- 
y of this alternative being in some measure correct j is hinted 
. As to Dr. Lorinser’s other answer to the objection, it is not 
ie of great importance, and I confess that, in the case of some 
the coincidences pointed out by him between the Gita and 

• These questions will appear particularly important when we 
member that asceticism was no part of Jesus’s system, and that in 
ct ho set his face against it. See Luke Y. 33. Matthew XI, 19 (both 
led by Dr. Lorinser). 
f Indian Antiquary Yol, II. 28oa, 
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Thomas a Kempis, there is not much to distinguish then 
either in kind or degree from the coincidences which he ha 
pointed out between the Gita and the New Testament. 

Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to note certain other coinci 
dences “ of much greater importance ” “ with later Ckristiai 
theological doctrines.” And first he speaks of the “ lime 
glorioe .” Now I own, I can see but little resemblance be 
tween what occurs at Gita XI. 8 and the passage quoted from tin 
Dook of Revelations* I am afraid, that here again we hav 
the wish which is father to the thought. However, I am cor 
tent to take it, that there may be something in the ‘‘theolo 
gians” more nearly resembling the doctrine of the Gita ; stil 
nothing has been shown in the New Testament of whic] 
that can be said with truth ; and what occurs in the “ theolo 
gians” is, I think, of very little value on Dr. Lorinser’ 
side of the question. As to the division of moral acts int 
thoughts, words, and deeds, suffice it to say that it occurs i 
Kalidas, in Manu, and sundry old Indian works. 0 And as t 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, surely Dr. Lorinser must hav 
made some strange error when he refers to Gita XVII. 28 fo 
that division. There is nothing about either fasting or prayer 
there.J Lastly, leaving for future consideration the won 

* See Kalidas Raghu. V. 5. XV. 85. Manu has it in severs 
places (See I 104. II. 236). And see Sir M. C. Swamy’s Sutt 
Nipata pp. 91,101, and most of all p. 63. See also Yajnavalky 
(Achar) Sts. 27,155 and elsewhere. 

f Apparently Dr. Lorinser has understood W and rfT: to mea 
prayer and fasting. I can only say, that if this is so, we have 
further instance of the dangers to which a comparison of trailsla 
tions is exposed, especially when the translator has a theory t 
support. 

J It is to bo noted too, that it is to a certain extent unlucky for Dj 
L orinser’s theory that the passage from Tobit cited by Dr. Lorinse 
adds 4 righteousness’ also. What is the meaning of Dr. Lorinser’a oh 
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ilerful dogmatism of the note on S'raddha, what are we to say 
:o the observation of Dr. Lori user that “ all these expres¬ 
sions and ideas’’—namely the lumen glorice, the dogma 
:redo ut intelligam , and the others mentioned by him—“ existed 
n Christianity long before they can be pointed out in 
Christian writers ”! ! Once more I am tempted to say, 
he force of dogmatism can no further go. The sublime 
issurance with which the observation is made is simply 
tmazing. Where did these “expressions and ideas” exist 
f not in Christian writers? Did they, exist in nubibns ? And 
iow long before they can be pointed out in “ Christian, 
vriters” did they “ exist in Christianity ?” What is their 
listory in that period, and what are the sources of informa- 
ion about it ? Surely all these questions ought in fairness 
o be answered. Surely it is not fair to take refuge under this 
ort of dogmatism, unsupported by any definite evidence 
n a question like the present. If I understand him aright, 
)r. Lori user intends to suggest—and if he intends to sug- 
;est it, I submit he ought to have stated it expressly 0 —that 
n the later Christian writers these “expressions and ideas’ ? 
ome without any “ external influence” from the floating 
ody of Christian dogma, and that from this floating body 
f dogma, the Gita must have got those “ expressions and 
.leas.” Now if the facts are, as they undeniably are, and 
s upon Dr. Lorinser’s own implied admission they are, 
hat the first definite and fixed form in which these “expres¬ 

ervation upon the words * * It avails not after death or here’ ? The 
abitus caritatis is not the same thing as the *>T5T which the Git* 
peaks of. For the expression ^PTrlU^Rf 5T, compare Mauu II. 9 
XI. 20, 143, 175 and several other passages, and Yajnavalkya 
Achar) St. 87. 

* I am not sure about this, however ; I find it difficult to follow 
bo exact sequence of ideas in the last sentence. 
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sions and ideas’ 5 occur is to be found in tlie Gita, and ilia 
the earliest Christian ivritings in which they can be trace 
are, and must be admitted to be, unquestionably later tlia 
the Gita; and if further, as also Dr. Lorinser on his principle 
must perforce contend, the coincidence is so great that n 
other theory than the theory of borrowing will suffice to ex 
plain it; then I say the irresistible conclusion upon the* 
facts is that the Christian writings must have borrowed froi 
the Gita. This would be the conclusion, I submit, whic 
would be drawn by anybody not tainted with the “ thee 
logical bias.” Now if Dr. Lorinser wishes to escape froi 
this, surely he is bound to adduce some more tangibl 
grounds than the superlatively vague and indefinite state 
ment that the “ expressions and ideas” in question te existed i 
Christianity long before they can be pointed out in Christia 
writers”—a statement for which no authority has bee 
adduced, and which I do not see that anybody is bound t 
accept on the mere ipse dixit of Dr. Lorinser ; a statement, toe 
which if I may allow myself the liberty of applying to 
the strong expression of Dr. Lorinser, seems to me to “ plaii 
3y bear on its forehead ” the stamp of being put forward 63 
pressly in order to get out of an inconvenient conclusion, 
own that to my mind this is one out of many passag( 
in this essay of Dr. Lorinser which convince me that li 
lias looked at the whole question under the overpowei 
ing influence of “ bias”, and also, though perhaps unconsc 
ously, with a violent desire to prove a foregone conclusioi 
Indeed this unscientific frame of mind, if I may so say, i 
betrayed by sundry passages in this essay, one of which occuj 
at the very outset, whore Dr. Lorinser says, “Our aim hei 
then must be to establish that the Bhagavadgita may be attr 
buted to a period in which it is not impossible that its con 
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>oser may Lave been acquainted.with different books of 

lie New Testament There, it appears to me, we Lave the 
:ey to the wliole of Dr. Lorinser’s argument. Dr. Lorinser 
ias an “aim”, and to that aim lie Las endeavoured to suit 
he facts which Lave confronted him in the course of Lis 
nvestigation. It will be said that this is verbal criticism. 
5o it is, in a certain sense. But when it is remembered, 
hat the conclusion to which this verbal criticism leads is 
me for which w r e have the strongest supports in the very 
ubstance and essence of the argument, I think that that criti¬ 
cism is entirely divested of its objectionable character. I 
nay add here, that considering the peculiar circumstances of 
his case, I hold it to be important, and indeed necessary, to 
)oiut out this pervading characteristic of Dr. Lorinser's 
irgument. 

I have now, I think, gone through all the points made by 
3r. Lorinser, with a single exception. And that exception 
ioncerns the doctrine of faith as laid down in sundry pas- 
ages of the Git&. As we have observed before, Dr. Lorinser 
terates and reiterates his opinion that this doctrine ot faith 
vas borrowed b} 7 the author of the Gita from Christianity, and 
f strength of language were any evidence of truth this pro- 
)osition about the Gita borrowing from Christianity would most 
sertainly be true. But to borrow a phrase of Professor Tyndall s 
•bstinacy of assertion on Dr. Lorinser’s part furnishes a by no 
neans sufficient assurance that his assertions are objec¬ 
tively correct.j* Let us then bring together to a focus, 
is it were, the various passages in which Dr. Lorinser ex¬ 
presses his opinion upon this point. And first he says in a 

* See Ind. Ant. Yol. II. ‘283a. 

t See the Contemporary Review for July 1874, p. 138. 
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note on Gita III. 34 :—* * * § ** “ There appears to he no doubt the 
tliese ideas (sell. S'raddha and Bhakti) are not original] 
Indian representations (as they are not found any where else i 
heathendom) but that they have been taken over from Chris 
tianity, as Dr. A. Weber among others (Indische Studie 
II. 398 /.) supposes and has partly demonstrated.” Agaii 
annotating on Gita YIII. 7,f he says “ these passages remim 
one too clearly of the Christian doctrine of faith to overlool 
the Christian trace.” Once more, speaking about th 
Grantha Upanishad,J Dr. Lorinser sees in the wor< 
STaddha an indication of the development of the Vishnu 
cultus under the modification of Christian ideas.” Lastly 
he says I hold the idea of faith (S'raddha) in this sense jus 
as that of Bhaldi (III. 31. IV. 10 and see Lassen ImL Alt 
II. 1099; Weber Ind. Stud. II. 398.) as a representatioi 
adopted from Christianity, and doubt if S'raddha is used ii 
this sense in the earlier Indian works in which a Christiai 
influence cannot yet be pointed out.”§ Now what does al 
this really come to ? To this, I think, that Dr. Lorinsei 
maintains the opinion under discussion on grounds whicl 
are stated by Professor Weber, to which he adds one furthei 
ground, namely that the ideas of S'raddha and Bhakti 
“ are not found anywhere else in heathendom.” Now, witl 

* Ind. Ant. Yol. II. 286. 

f Indian Antiquary Yol. II. 2886 (uote). 

J Ibid 2956. 

§ Ibid 296. Upon this last passago, one remark is necessary. Dr. 

Lorinser ventures to suggest a meaning for STaddha other than the 
ordinary one. Why does ho not state what that other meaning is, and 
whut authority he has for adopting it ? His declaration here is besl 
described by a terse and vigorous expression of Lord Bacon—it is 
“ dogmatising in scepticism. 17 As to Bhakti the last Stanza of the 
S'vetiisVataropanishad should bo noted; and see too Baghu. I. 90- ; II, 
22, 63; V. 14, 20. 
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regard to this last point, I thinlc, that without going into 
any elaborate review of the “ earlier Indian works,” to 
which Dr. Lorinser refers, but which, I suspect, he has not 

carefully examined, it is possible to show clearly that Dr. 

Lorinser's statement of facts is entirely incorrect. I will 
give quotations from tolerably early works belonging to 
various classes, which will suffice, I think, to fully “ demon¬ 
strate” to any unbiassed inquirer the reverse of that which, 
according to Dr. Lorinser, Professor Weber has “supposed and 
partly demonstrated. M I refer first to the writings of 
Kalidas. According to my own view as to the date of this 
great writer, the testimony to be found in his works is of 
considerable value in the present discussion. But as the date 

is yet not settled, I do not claim the same weight for this 

part of the argument which I should otherwise have claimed. 
Nevertheless it is a matter which is worth mentioning. At 
Baghu II. 16 occurs the line ^ryf?s;r^fITvrr 5 and simi¬ 
larly in the seventh Act of the S'akiuital Natak occurs this 
stanza— 

rlesjr | 

to fiffWffrr rft* 11 

I think these passages show by implication the importance 
attached to STaddha in the time of Kalidas. Let us now' 
go on to a more ancient work, about the antiquity of which 
there can, I think, be no question, certainly none in its bear¬ 
ing on the point before us—I mean the Mahabhashya of 
Fatanjali. There in the comment on Pfinini, II. 2. 34. occur 
the following examples:—and ^TRTOT . 0 Now when we 
observe, that these examples are given to illustrate the rule 
that in copulative compounds the more important term 
stands before the les3 important, it becomes clear that 


* P, 370 (Banaras Ed.) 
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was in the time of Fat an jail regarded as a more important 
element in a religious life than even and dTO. If we 
go now to another class of works we find the doctrine 
of S'raddha laid down in Manu and Yajnavalkya.** Going to a 
still older class, to the class namely of Upanishads, we find there 
also clear traces of this doctrine of S'raddha. The Chhan- 
dogyopanishad is, I believe, one of the oldest of these 
Upanishads, and in it we have the passage WZWl 
*rsr* * * § r STPrnr where we see the value 

ascribed to S'raddha. Furthermore, the quotations from the 
Taittiriya Brahman, and the Vajasaneyi Sanhita, contained, 
in the fifth volume of the elaborate work of Dr. Muir,| show 
that the Chhandogyopanishad is not the only one of the 
Yedic works in which a high rank is ascribed to this S'rad¬ 
dha. But going still further into antiquity, going to the 
very first of the Veds,§ we are still able to cite passages 
from it which show that the idea of S'raddha is not a new¬ 
fangled idea as Drs. Lorinser and Weber would have us 
believe. For some of these passages I am again indebted 
to Dr. Muir’s book, but there are others which I have come 
across myself in my own very partial study of the Rigved. 
If opportunity should offer, I might discuss the history of 
this doctrine of S^addha from the period of the Rigved to 
the beginning of the Christian Era. But the facts to which 

* See Yajnavalkya (Achar) Sts, 6 and 202 and Manu III. 202, 
275. IV. 15S. 226. 

t See p. 23 (Biblioth. Ind.) 

I See pp. 103 and 347. (2nd Ed. 1870) 

§ See inter alia R. V. II. 1. 12. 5. (I give references on the Mandai 
division) II. 3. 26. 6. YII. 1. 6. 3. YU. 2. 32. 14 (which, it may be 
noted, occurs also iu the Sam Yed. See Benfey’s Ed. I. 27). IX. 7. 
113.2. There are other passages of, perhaps, even greater value 
than these, But these are enough, 
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attention has been already drawn are, I apprehend, enough, 
if not more than enough, to satisfy any candid mind, that 
the doctrine of S'raddha existed in India long before the time 
when Christianity arose, still longer before it began to in¬ 
fluence the thought of this country even upon the hypo* 
thesis of Dr. Lorinser. It is, of course, not at all unlikely 
that the doctrine underwent some development in India, 
that it did not originally come forth in the shape in which 
we find it even in the Bhagavadgita. I have not thought it 
necessary here to consider the question from this point of 
view, but nothing could surprise me less than that this 
should be so. At the same time, it is scarcely necessary to 
point outj that this is very different from the theory pro¬ 
pounded by Dr. Lorinser—that the Bhagavadgita borrowed 
this doctrine from Christianity. Indeed it seems to me, that 
the fact, if it be one, of the doctrine being traceable in its 
gradual development in the extant Yedic literature would 
negative that theory even more strongly than the mere exis¬ 
tence of traces of the doctrine in that literature.* 

The question, however, as between the Gita and Christ¬ 
ianity does not rest there. Speaking of the “ independent 
activity of the Original Christian Church.” Dr. Straus says— 
“ And the doctrines of faith , of the forgiveness of sins, of the 
true keeping holy of the Sabbath, which we find interoven 
with the narratives of the miraculous cures in the New 

* I have thus far referred only to the orthodox Brahminical works. 
But in the Buddhistic Sutta Nipata also, we have abundant, I was 
going to say superabundant, evidence of the recognition of the 
value of faith in India. See Sir M. C. Swamy’s Sutta Nipata pp. 
21 25, G3, and sundry other places. And as to credo id mtelligam 
listen to the following from the same work (p. 49) “one who being 
diligent (and) wise believes in the law of the saints for attaining 
Nibbana will by listening constantly (to them) acquire knowledge. 
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Testament, the thought that death is but a sleep which wo 
find brought out in those of the raising of the dead, are 
nothing bat so many Christian ideas breathed as a newer and better 
soul into those narratives.*’* Considering only that part of 
this sentence which is pertinent to our present inquiry, I 
understand this to mean that the idea of faith was a doctrine 
added by Christianity to the old Jewish stock of ideas. Now 
if this is so, mark the conclusion according to Dr. Lorinser’s 
principles. The absence of all trace of the ideas of S'raddha 
and Bhakti “ anywhere else in heathendom” than in the Gita, 
is urged by Dr. Lorinser as a ground for holding that the 
ideas “ have been taken over from Christianity.” Is it not 
then open to an opponent of Dr. Lorinser to contend, that as 
the doctrine of S'raddha is not found anywhere in Judaism, 
“ there appears to be no doubt that it is not an originally 
Christian representation, but that it has been taken over from 
Hinduism ?” I maintain, that as an argumentum ad hominem 
this argument is of great value. And not only so, but I 
think that even as a general argument, it is entitled to some 
weight—more especially in view of those considerations which 
1 shall presently proceed to set forth. And this introduces 
me to the next very important question in this investigation.'!' 

That question is one which has been already hinted at 
as having never received even a cursory glance from Dr. 
Lorinser, the question, namelj r , whether it is not possible 
that Christianity may have borrowed from Hinduism, and 

# Life of Jesus I. 205. 

t I do not know by what arguments “ Dr. Weber among others 
has partly demonstiated” that the doctrine of S'raddha has been 
taken over from Christianity by Hinduism. I do not, therefore, 
say anything more about them than this, that I think those argu¬ 
ments, whatever they may be, are most likely put out of court by 
the facts to which wo have drawn attention in the text. 
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not vice versa .The question is undoubtedly a large one, 
and as important as it is large. I do. not profess to have 
viewed it in all its bearings. I do not propose to discuss it 
here at any length. For, indeed, I do not consider it 
necessary or expedient to complicate the present question by 
such a matter, enveloped, as to a great extent it must be, 
in doubt. But as it has been strongly suggested to my 
mind by the method of argument which Dr. Lorinser has 
adopted, and as it has a very important bearing upon the 
central question, I think it necessary to offer a few observa¬ 
tions upon it from my point of view. 

The first general observation, then, to be made on this aspect 
of the question is, that every body must admit that philosophy 
was cultivated from very early times in India. Professor 
Wilson who expresses a 'shrewd suspicion’ as to the origina¬ 
lity of the Glia admits the contention of Wilkins and Schlegel 
to that effectand it is, indeed, a matter beyond the reach 
of doubt. Now the known character of our people makes it, 
to my mind, much more likely, that in such intercourse as 
there was between them and foreigners, the latter carried 
away with them some knowledge derived from the former, 
than that foreign thought so far influenced the higher 
intellects in India as to leave its traces in their most 
orthodox works.f And if the Greeks and other peoples who 
came into contact with India did learn some things in the 
country, what more natural than that such new ideas as they 
learnt should go towards the formation of that system 
which arose soon afterwards ? This seems to me to be ren- 

* Wilson’s Essays on Sanskrit Literature &c. Vol. III. p. 103. 

t Professor Weber seems to question the truth of this proposition 
(Indische SUtdien Yol. II. 397 as translated for me by my kind 
friend Mr. S'ankar Pttndurang Pandit) But his argument appears 
to me to be, in great measure, a petit™ princijpiu 
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dered more likely by the fact, that about tlie time of 
Alexander's invasion, Buddhism was agitating Indiau religi¬ 
ous thought to its core ; and such a new system (in which, by 
the way, several of the so-called characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity may be found anticipated) was very likely to leave 
some impression on the minds of the foreigners. According¬ 
ly Dean Milman has said, that ‘’it is by no means improbable 
that tenets which had their origin in India have for many cen¬ 
turies predominated in or materially afiected the Christianity of 
the whole Western World.”* In further confirmation of this 
view, we may refer to the accounts, not indeed well vouched 
for, but still much better vouched for than Professor Weber’s 
imaginary journeys of Brahmans to Asia Minor, and probably 
as well vouched for as the legends about St. Thomas and St. 
Bartholomew and all the rest of them, we may, I say, usefully 
refer to the accounts of Pythagoras travelling to India and 
learning there some of the doctrines of the Indian philoso¬ 
phers of the day.| The Essenes also, a sect flourishing at the 
time of Jesus, are supposed to have had some intercourse 
with the East, whence they are said to have partly derived 
their inspiration. And according to Dean Milman, the 
Jewish doctrine of inheritance of disease by children from 
their parents may be clearly traced to India.J These being 
some of the facts bearing upon this branch of our investi¬ 
gation, facts, too, admitted by a learned Christian historian, 
it appears to me, that the theory of Indian philosophy 
having borrowed from Christianity, based as it is upon the 
very slender a nd very deceptive grounds stated by Dr. 

• Milman’s Hist, of Christ. 11.31. And see also Wheeler’s India 
III. 257; and Wilson’s Vishnu Puran, Preface p. viii. 

t See Colebrooke’s Essays I. 419. Thomson’s Gita Introd. xxyiii. 

} Milman L 153, 252, 
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Lorinser and others, is not only unproved but highly im¬ 
probable. On the contrary, the conclusion to which tho 
tacts and probabilities of the case seem to point as more 
probable is one which the adherents of that theory have 
not condescended even to glance at, namely, that it is Chris* 
tianity which has borrowed from Hinduism, and not Bin* 
duism which has borrowed from Christianity. 

We now come to the last of Dr. Lorinser’s propositions as 
stated above. Dr. Lorinser evidently thinks, that there are 
no means available for fixing a terminus before which the 
Gita must have been composed exoept the date of its com-* 
mentator S'ankaracharya. As to that date a few remarks 
have been made already. But since the generally received date 
is the eighth century after Christ, and since Dr. Lorinser 
seems to expect that a later century may yet prove to be tho 
one in whioli S'ankar flourished, it is as well to draw attention 
to the fact that the Kadambari of Ba^abhaf-ta does enable us 
to fix a considerably earlier period as a terminus before 
which the Gita must have been composed. For in that 
work one of the equivoques v T e meet with runs as follows : 

—whioh may be thus render* 
ed ;—[The royal palace] in which people were gratified by hear* 
ing innumerable songs [was] like the Mahabharat, in which 
Nar (Arjun) was gratified by hearing the Anantagita. 
Anantagita clearly stands here for the Bhagavadgita. How 
Biipabhatta flourished about the middle of the seventh century 
A. C.f In his time the Mahabharat was looked upon with 

* See p, 182, (Taranath’s Ed.). 

t See Dr. F. E. Hall’s Preface to his Yasavadattk p. 17. It will 
there be seen that I&uabhatta’s date depends on that of tho great 
Barshavardhan. And. the date of that prince, though pronounced 
by Mr. Fergusson (see J, It, A. S. (N, S.) Yol. IV. p. 93 and Indian 
Antiquary "Yol, IT. 93a) to bo fixed within yery yarrow limits, 11 
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almost, if not altogether, the same feeling of veneration, with 
which it is looked upqn in our own day. Of this work the Gita 
had already come to he regarded as a genuine portion. What 
interval, then, must have elapsed between the composition 
of.the Gita and the seventh century of the Christian Era? 
But let us go on to a somewhat earlier period. I will not 
refer to the quotation in the Panchatantra from the Bhaga- 
vadgita, 0 for I do not agree with Dr. Kern about the value 
of the Panchatantra in such an inquiry.f But we have ex¬ 
ceedingly good warrant for holding that the Gita is older 
than Kftlidas. And first let us look at the Eaghuvans'a. To¬ 
wards the beginning of the eighth canto of that work, we find 
expressions and ideas which coincide remarkably with expres¬ 
sions and ideas to be found in the Bhagavadgita. And the in¬ 
ference hence derivable is obviously much stronger than the 
inferences which Dr. Lorinser has endeavoured to draw from 
the coincidences, or supposed coincidences, on which he relies. 
Similar coincidences may be found also in other parts of the 
works of Kalidas, But the most important of all is to be 
found in the Kumar Sambhav A I. 67.J It is impossible, I 
think, to mistake the allusion to the Gita there. And tak¬ 
ing all these passages together, it becomes, I think, quite 

ought, according to the late Dr. Bhiiu Duji, to be placed nearly a 
century earlier (See J. B. B, B. A. S. Vol. Till, 2o0) I believe that 
Prof. Bhandarkar also, from a consideration of the Yallabhi and 
Ch&lukya plates, is inclined to the view that the accepted date of 
Earshavardhan should be reconsidered. 

* Seep. 104 (Kosagarten’s Ed.). The quotation is not to be found 
in the edition in the Bombay Series of Sanskrit Classics. 

f See our Bhartrihari, Introduction p. ix. 

X See Mallintvth’s commentary on this. Among the other parts of 
K&lidas referred to in the text I would specially note Baghu, Canto 
X. Stanza XXXI. of that canto, more particularly, should be com¬ 
pared with Gita IV. 9 and III. 22, And see Dr, Loriuser’s note at p. 

238. 
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evident, that the Gita must have preceded Kalidas by a con¬ 
siderable period. Now it is true that tbe date of Kalidas is 
by no means well settled, certainly not as well settled as that 
of Banabliatta; still no scholar, I believe, now contends, that 
K&lidas lived after the sixth century A. C.; and even arguing 
upon the basis of that date, we are entitled to infer a consi¬ 
derable antiquity for the Bhagavadgita. If any of the earlier 
dates proposed should prove correct, a Dr. Lorinser’s theory 
will be at once put out of court. 

There is another argument on this part of the question, 
which is not of great weight, but is, I think, entitled to some 
consideration. Bhatta Kumaril is said to have flourished 
about the close of the seventh century A. C.y A considerable 
period before him must have lived the author of the best 
known commentary on tbe Purva Mimansft, namely S'abar 
Svfimi. A considerable period, again, must have elapsed be¬ 
tween S'abar Svami and Jaimini the author of the Mimansa 
Sutras. The Mimansa Sutras on several occasions men¬ 
tion Badarayan, who is probably to be identified, and who 
by Colebrooke is identified, with the author of the Sutras of 
the Uttar Mimansfi.* These Sutras in their turn mention 
Jaimini, and the two works may therefore be taken as 
probably contemporaneous with one another. Now among the 
Sutras of the Uttar Mimansa, there are several which refer to 
certain Smritis as authorities for propositions which they lay 

* See Bkartrikari (Bomb. Series of Sansk. Classics) Introduction 
p. xii. and references there given. 

t See Indian Antiquary Yol. I. 369. See also Windischmaim s 
S'ankar. 

X Essays (Madras Ed.) Yol. I. 296. I am bound to state, however, 
that I have not succeeded in tracing to the Brahma Sutras any of the 
doctrines ascribed to Badaiayan in the Mimansa Sutras. And 
Madhusudan Sarasyati’s Prasthauabhed shows that there were several 
Badarayan s. 
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clown; and in the case of about five of these Sutras, I have 
found that the commentaries of S'ankaracharya and Madliva- 
cliarya, and Ramanujficb&rya, differing, as is well known, on 
the most fundamental points, agree in setting out passages from 
the Gita as the Sinritis referred to. We may from this infer, 
though I admit that the inference is not a strong one, that the 
Gita was composed before the Brahma Sutras. If so, then 
according to what is stated above, we have the Gita prior 
to the Brahma Sutras, the Brahma Sutras contemporaneous 
with the Mimansa Sutras, the Mimansa Sutras prior to S'abar, 
S'abar prior to K urn aril, and Kumaril prior to the close of 
the seventh century A. C. And if this is so, I think the in¬ 
ference can very fairly be drawn, that the Gita is sufficiently 
old to negative the theory of Dr. Lorinser. It may be added, 
that the expression WSTfr^r occurs in the Gita, but, according 
to all interpretations, not as standing for the Sutras of 
Badarayan. I do not think, however, that any inference can 
be safely drawn from this circumstance. 

As stated above, this argument is not of much weight. 
There is, however, an argument, based upon a slightly dif¬ 
ferent series of Mimansa authorities, which is, I contend, 
entitled to much more weight. Thus we have I. Kumaril 
Svami (seventh century A. C.) II. A considerable time prior 
to him, S abar Svami III. A long time before him, Upavarsha, 
whom S'abar describes in bis Mimansa Bhashya as “ Bhaga- 
van Upavarsha” 0 IV. A considerable time before him, the 
Brahma Sutras, for as appears from S'ankar’s commentary on 
Brahma Sutra III., 3, 53, Upavarsha was tho author of a 
work on the S'arirak Mimansa-j* V. A considerable time 

* P. 13 (Bibl. Iud.) 

t feee too Colebrooke Essays I. 332. Upavarsha is again mentioned 
by S'ankar at p. 291 of his Bhashya. I do not know the grounds 
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before the Brahma Sutras, the Bhagavadgita. Upon this last 
item of the series a few more words may be added here. Under 
Brahma Sutra I., 2, 6. S'ankar cites as the Smriti referred to 
Gita XVIII. 61 ; Madliva cites X. 20 and XV. 13 ; and Rfcma- 
nuj X. 15, 19 and XVIII. 61, 62—which is notable as combin¬ 
ing the passages cited both by S'ankar and Madliva. On I., 3, 
23 S'ankar and Madliva quote XV. 6, 12; and Ramanuj quotes 
XIV., 2. These two instances are of comparatively little mo¬ 
ment. The three that follow appear to me, I own, all but 
conclusive to show that the Gita was before the mind of the 
author of the Brahma Sutras. Under II., 3, 45 all the com¬ 
mentators cite Gita XV. 7, and the context seems to me to 
fully justify them. Again under 1V-, 1, 10. the commenta¬ 
tors refer to the same passage, S'ankar and Ramtinuj to Gita 
VI. 11, and Madhva to VI., 13. Lastly under IV. 2, 22 all 
the commentators refer to the same passage, that at the close 
of Gita Chap. VIII. In all three of these cases, the context 
seems to me to show clearly, that the commentators are per¬ 
fectly right in considering the Gita as the Smriti which the 
author of the Sutras had in his mind. The inference, there¬ 
fore, when one comes to look into the matter, is immensely 
stronger than I have described it above ; for we have not to 
rest simply upon the commentators’ authority on the point, 
though their concurrence would itself be a powerful fact. 

In considering these arguments and their bearing upon 
the question before us, it must never be forgotten, that 
they lead us no further than the limit after which the Gita 
could not have been composed. We get nothing positive, 
not even any hint, as to when precisely it was composed, nor 
even as to how long before the limit. While it does furnish 

upon which Weber and Thomson have assigned the Vedanta Sutras 
to the third century A. C. (See Thomson pp. xlyii. et scqq.) 
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us with a terminus ad quern, it lias not even the tendency 
to show us a terminus a quo . Professor Bhandfirkar thinks, 
that the style of the S'abar Bhashya belongs to nearly the 
same period to which the style of Pataujali’s Mahabhashya 
belongs. As far as I have looked at the two works, I am 
inclined to accept this opinion. And if it is correct, then upon 
the foregoing argument the Gita must have been composed 
at the latest somewhere about the fourth century B. C. 
Furthermore, we have also to remember, that S'ankar was 
one of the later commentators on the Brahma Sutras. Cole- 
brooke states that a commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
is ascribed to the sage Baudhayan,^ though his work is 
not now forthcoming. And this circumstance has also 
to be weighed in the consideration of the question before 
us. ISTor must it be forgotten that even on the Bhagavad- 
giitt itself, S'ankaracharya, as stated before, was not the 
earliest commentator. On the contrary, from the introduction 
to his Bhashya, it would appear that several writers before 
him had interpreted the Gil&, and in modes which did not 
coincide with his—a circumstance which would seem to in¬ 
dicate, that the sectaries had been, already before S'ankar’s 
time, at work upon the Gita, in order to be able to claim 
for their own opiuions the sanction of that book. If so, 
it becomes probable, that the Gil ft had, long before S'ankar’s 
time, begun to be regarded as a work of very high authority ; 
and the interval between its composition and that of S'ankar’s 
commentary must have been even larger than the five 
centuries which Dr. Lorinser reluctantly allows. How¬ 
ever that may be, it appears to me to result from what 
lias been stated above, that Dr. Lorinser’s position on this 
last point is as untenable as his position on the other points, 


See Essays Vol. I. p. 332, 
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uul that the indications which the evidence before us gives 
are strongly against his final conclusion. 

We have now finished the observations we have to make 
upon the several propositions laid down by Dr. Lori user with 
regard to the Bhagavadgita and upon the arguments by which 
lie has sought to fortify them. But before proceeding to the 
few other points which we propose to notice, it may be advis¬ 
able to consider what is said on our subject by Mr. Thomson, 
to -whom we are indebted for a very good English translation 
of the Gita. In his Introduction to that translation, and in 
the notes which he has added to it, there are observations 
interspersed which furnish a hint as to Mr. Thomson's opinion 
about the age of the Bhagvadgita. I am not aware, however, 
that he has explicitly stated the chronological limits within 
which he supposes the Gita to have been composed in any 
other passage than the following extracted from his Introduc¬ 
tion. After stating that a “ burning sun” and a “hot wind” 
drove not only the Brahman but also the Kshatriya to asce¬ 
ticism, and that “in virtue of the powers acquired” by such as¬ 
ceticism, the Kshatriyas attempted to wrest from the Brah¬ 
mans the exclusive right to minister to the spiritual necessities 
of the people, Mr. Thomson proceeds :—“ The Brahmin trembled 
at this new danger, and no longer able to seek support in any of 
the other castes, 0 had recourse to conciliatory means, and the 
way was thus prepared for the teachings of the Bhagavadgita. 
Such however were not the only causes which gave rise to 
the Karmayoga doctrines of our j)oem ; and a long interval of 
perhaps several centuries must have intervened between the 
Yoga of Fatanjali and the new branch of that school. In¬ 
deed if we may place the probable date of the Yoga Sutras 
between 400 B. C. and 100 B. 0., we must consider that of 

* Mi. Thomson does not state why this was so, 
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tlie Blmgavadgita to lie between 100 B. C. and 300 A. D 
Blit this only by tlio way.” 4 * As above stated, tliis is the 
least vague passage on the subject of the date of the Gita 
which I have been able to find in Mr. Thomson’s book. Lei 
us examine it. In the first place, I must take leave to 
observe, that I am not quite satisfied with the arguments by 
which Mr. Thomson makes out that the system of Patanjuli 
is posterior to the rise of Buddhism. But as it is neitliei 
necessary nor desirable to go into that question on this oc« 
casion, I shall for the purposes of the present argument 
proceed upon the assumption that that posteriority is made 
out. But upon the other point, as to the priority of Patan- 
jali s system to the Bhagavadglta, I must join issue with 
Mi. Ihomson. The only reason which he has adduced for 
his proposition is based upon that bit of Indian religious 
history whioh is contained in the passage above set out. Mr. 
Ihomson says, indeed, that 4 ‘there is every reason to believe” 
the Gita to be several centuries later than P&tanjali.'j* But he 
does not state any other ‘reason” than that above referred to. 
Now that being so, the question arises—from what materials 
has Mi. Ihomson constructed this interesting historical narra¬ 
tive ? I am not aware of any evidence which, shows that 
the Kshatriyas, as a body, had at any period of our anoient 
history begun to encroach on the domain of the Brfth- 
mans, either in consequence of Patanjali’s Yog system 
or of anything else.J The case of King Janak is always 
treated, so to say, as standing alone. And no less so 

9 In trod, p. xlii, 

t P. lxxxii, 

} Mr. Ikomson’s broad inference to this effect finds but a narrow 
basis in Gita III. 2A on which he rests it (see p, 25 of his traus. 
lation note 27.) 
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3 that of Vis'amitra.** Those stories do not seem to 
ne to show that “ the Kshatriya was allured from the 
toils of an active life to the enjoyments of profitable 
:epose”; while the maimer in which they are treated, 
whenever allusion is made to them, appear to indicate that 
Dne main point marked about them was their exceptional 
character. And when Mr, Thomson, in his graphic account 
of the religious revolution he describes, speaks of '‘kingdoms 
and principalities being abandoned to their own guidance 
states left defenceless’ 1 and so forth, one is almost tempt¬ 
ed to say that he is here evolving history out of his inner 
consciousness* He certainly has shown no scrap of evidence, 
valuable or otherwise, for that statement. As Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says with regard to a somewhat similar matter in 
connexion with modern Biblical criticism, Mr. Thomson’s 
narrative is at the best “plausible**; but it is, I submit, 
piite impossible to allow a whole historic superstructure 
[ike Mr. Thomson’s theory to be based on such a plausible 
which is, in other words, an excessively weak—foundation. 
Cut I do not think, that we need rest content with merely 
this negative argument on this subject. For I think that 
we have some slight evidence which points the other way* 
Amd first, a system called the Yog is mentioned several 
;iines in the Gita,t and in some places as distinguished from 
what is there called the Sankhya system. Is this Yog system 
dentical with what we now know under that name, namely 
the system of Patanjali? Commenting on Gita II. 39 Mr. 
rhomson says, that “undoubtedly the names by which the 
;wo schools of philosophy were known are here intended, 

* Mr. Thomson refers to this iu the note at p. xlii. where 
;here is some misprint, I think. It may be remarked also that both 
:he stories are of very great antiquity. 

f See, for instance, Gita* II. 39, V. 4, 5 among other passages* 
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in the words Saukhya and Yoga.”# This is not perfectly 
clear ; hut if it means, that in the passage in question, th« 
systems of philosophy now known to us as Sankhya and Yo£ 
are referred to, that is not only not indubitable, but is, I 
think, highly improbable. For if we consider the Saukliya 
doctrine as expounded in the verses preceding the verse 
above referred to, we shall find it, I think, somewhat 
difficult to identify it with any portion of the current Sankhya 
philosophy. And similarly the doctrine that the fruit oJ 
action should never be regarded, that men should preserve 
equability of mind whatever the results of their acts may be 
—these are doctrines which are most prominent in the Yog 
system as understood in the Gita, yet I think, we shall searcl 
for them in vain throughout the Sutras of our Yog Philosophy, 
namely the Sutras of Patanjali. Again, when we are told ; 
as we are in Gita V. 4, 5, that he sees truly who sees 11 c 
difference between the Sankhya and the Yog systems, 1 
think it is almost impossible to admit that the Sankhya 
and Yog here meant are identical with the systems now 
known to us under those names. Aud if this is so, if il 
is true, that a Yog system is mentioned in the Gita, and 
that system is different from the Yog system of Patanjali, 
what is the conclusion as to the relative dates of the Bhagavad- 
gita and Patanjali which is hence derivable ? Upon the 
principle underlying some of the arguments of the late 
Professor Goldstiicker in his very elaborate and learned 
work on Pan ini, we may conclude that the Gita must 
have preceded the Yog Sutras.f I must own, however, 

* P. 14, note 21. 

t See Paniui p. 130. “ Is it possible to assume ” asks 

Prof. Goldstiicker “ that Pauini could have known this sense of the 
word Aranyaka, when he is altogether silent about it; and if he 
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that I am not quite satisfied with the soundness of 

the principle in question. I am unable to persuade myself, 
that the argument in the case before us, for instance, 

entitles us to conclude more than this—-that when 

the Gita was composed, the name Yog was probably not 

the name of Patanjali’s system of philosophy.* * Such an 
inference in tlxe present case, would, I think, be somewhat 
strong, on account of the association of S&nkhya with Yog l 
for these two words so intimately connected with each other 
in recent times would not have been used as they are used in 
the Gita, if they had designated at the time of the Gita the 
same things that they designate now. This inference, however, 
standing by itself, does not carry us very far in our search 
for the relative dates of the Gita and Patanjali. Let us, there¬ 
fore, look at another point in connexion with the two works. 
In Gita VI. 31, 35 we have some observations on the un¬ 
steadiness of the mind and the means of making it steady. 
The same point is discussed in Yog Sutras I. 12-16. Now 
I think, the difference between the two is one which lies upon 
the surface. And it is this. In the one we trace the age of 
systems; in the other the age of poetry. In the one wa 
have definition, division, a fitting in of the particular part 
into the rest of the system. In the other we have no such 
attempt at systematizing at all; but immediately after 

did not know it, that the works so called could have already ex¬ 
isted in his time?” The non sequitur appears to me to lie at this 
last point of the argument. 

• That this is not hypercritical may be seen from this that Ve- 
dantins (Goldstiicker p. 150) were of old called Aupanishads. (See 
our Bhartrihari Iutrod. p. vi.) Sankhya was also called Sami- 
kehya (Magh. II. 59) and Nyaya is otherwise called Anvikshiki, and, 
perhaps, also [see S'ankar on Chhandogya Upanishad p. 475 ; 

but also Kaiyat on Mahabhashya p. 16 (Banaras. Ed.)]. 
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a merely cursory hint as to this matter is dropped, the dis¬ 
cussion branches off into a very different subject. Having 
regard to these circumstances, and to the fact, that with re¬ 
spect to its unsystematic and poetical character, 0 the Git& is 
one of a class of works—the Upanishads being of much the same 
nature—I think it not quite unsafe to conclude that the Gttit 
was probably older than the Yog Sutras. At all events, I 
think the argument is perfectly good to this extent, that it 
shows, that the priority of the latter over the former cannot 
be taken, as Mr. Thomson seems inclined to take it, as a mere 
matter of course. 

There are sundry other passages in Mr. Thomson’s work 
referring to this point of the date of the Gita. In one place 
he takes the last line of the 67th Stanza of Chapter XVIII. 
to refer to the S'aiv sect; and says, that when the epoch of 
their battles with the Vaishnav party shall have been deter¬ 
mined, “ some approximation will have been made to the date 
of the composition of the BhagavadgitiV'f But in the first 
place, I do not see the necessity of interpreting, as Mr. Thom¬ 
son interprets, the me’ in Chap. XVIII. St. 67 to mean specifi¬ 
cally Vishnu or Krishna. It may mean the Supreme Being 
without reference to any particular manifestation of Him ; and 
by His ‘revilers’ may be intended all godless people, not 
necessarily people of any particular sect. And in the second 
place, this opinion of Mr. Thomson’s is not easily recoti- 
eiliable with the opinion which he has also elsewhere pronounc¬ 
ed, that the author of the Gita was probably a contemporary of 

* Compare as to this Thomson’s Introduction p. xci. and also Muir 
S. T. III. 175 note. It cannot be urged that there was no room for a 
full treatment of the subject, for there is a very lengthy description 
just before of the true mode of attaining the Yog. 

t P. 121. 
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Kalidas. 0 For in Kalidas, at any rate, we have evidence not 
of sectarian quarrel, but of peace and amity.f And thirdly it 
may be observed—though in the present state of our knowledge 
the observation is not of much value—that the epoch of the 
battles between the S'aivs and Vaishnavs is, I believe, gene¬ 
rally placed at about the seventh or eighth centuries of the 
Christian Era, about the time in fact when S'ankar the great 
commentator on the Gita flourished. Upon the whole, I think, 
we cannot safely accept Mr. Thomson’s conclusion upon this 
point. In the same note Mr. Thomson also suggests, that 
“ our poem must have been written either before or after 
the religious revolution of Buddha, at a period when the 
hierarchy were supreme in power, and science and philosophy 
were forced, as in the days of Galileo and the Inquisition, 
to creep in by stealth.This is by no means very de¬ 
finite. Mr. Thomson afterwards speaks of the author as “pro¬ 
bably warned already by the defeat of Buddhism.’’ But 
what is the meaning of “the defeat of Buddhism?” From 
the time of As'ok to that of Harshavardhan, we have 
evidence to show that Buddhism flourished in India 
with scarcely any vicissitudes of fortune, and was, 
in some instances, patronized by Indian princes side by 


• P. xlvi., and p. cxiv. At p. xlvi. Mr. Thomson speaks of 
the age of K&lid&s as that in which “ the elegant and measured S'lo- 
kas of a YMrniki were revived.” What is the meaning of this, and 
what is the evidence for it ? 

t Compare Kum&r. Canto II. with Roghu. Canto X. and Canto I. 
St. 1 and see Kumhr. Canto VII. St. 44. Compare also Bhartphari 
(Bomb. Series of Sansk. Classics) Infcrod. p. xix. 

{ P. 121. To Glt& XVIII. 67, from which Mr. Thomson drawa 
this inference, we have a parallel in Manu I. 103 which is, perhaps, 
even more narrow. 
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side with Brahmanism.* I cannot, therefore, understand 
to what period, according to this conjecture of JVTr. Thom¬ 
son’s, the Gita will have to be assigned. In another place, 
Mr. Thomson again argues, that “ this poem was composed 
after the rise of Buddhism.”*]* But here also, I think it 
difficult to acce|)t either his premises or his conclusion. He 
agaiu gives us a short historical narrative without so much as 
referring to the evidence upon which it is based. And it is 
further noteworthy, that whereas Mr. Thomson has said iu 
his Introduction^: that the Gita was composed when the 
Ksliatriyas were trying to wrest spiritual superiority out of 
the hands of the Brahmans, he talks here as if the Brahmans 
had already triumphed, and had compelled the Ksliatriyas to 
make common oause with them against the “ growing power” 
of the Yais'yas and the S'ddras. Such are the contradictions 
into which people run, when they leave the terra firma of 
tangible evidence for the aerial ways, if I may so say, of 
imaginative history. It is unnecessary, I humbly conceive, 
to examine in detail Mr. Thomson’s remarks in the passage 
.now under consideration. It is enough to say, iu the first 
place, that his statements of fact are without foundation ; 
and secondly, that the inference which he draws from the 
passage of the Gita does not arise from it at all. 

We now proceed to a few points which appear to us to 
be of some value in this investigation, but which have not 
been considered by either Dr. Lorinser or Mr. Thomson. 
And first, the metre of the Gita in some of its stanzas calls 

* Compare KiVlambari (T&i&n&th’s Ed.) pp, 133 and 384 ; and the 
copperplates recently deciphered as to which see inter alia J. B. B, 
K. A. S. Yol. X, p. 76; Indian Antiquary Yol, IY. pp. 107, 174, 

t P. 67, 

X See p. xciii of this Essay $uprd> 
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for a few remarks. If we take a rapid survey of tlie poeti¬ 
cal portion of Sanskrit Literature, we shall find, I think, 
a certain development in respect of metrical regularity from 
the Vedic age to the age of what is called the classical 
literature. In the Yeds, it is impossible to trace a rigid 
scheme to which verses of the same metre shall be found 
to adhere. There is, of course, a general similarity, and 
with the assistance of the iycidipuran ** and other metrical 
fictions, as they may be called, we can generally obtain, 
the requisite number of syllables. But what we cannot obtain 
is the uniform collocation of the long a)ul short syllables. 
A verse that is perfect according to the modern rigid schemes 
of the several metres, is not the rule but the exception. 
Now if we come to the Upanishads, we still find these same 
metrical irregularities, but they become, I believe, percepti¬ 
bly fewer in number. Many of the Upanishad verses are 
perfectly regular according to the modern schemes, and may 
be very smoothly chanted in the manner in which classical 
Sanskrit verses can be chanted. But although the number 
of irregularities has fallen off, complete regularity has not 
yet been secured at this stage of metrical progress. Next after 
the Upanishads, or about the same time, come the Gita and 
other works of that class. Ilere, too, we have irregularities, 
but very much fewer in number than those we meet with 
in the Vedic Sanhitas, and perhaps, also fewer than those 
in the Upanishads. And if we look next at the whole body 
of classical literature, we find there the irregularities con¬ 
spicuous by their all but total absence. This result, which 
we may obtain by a rapid review of Sanskrit Poetry will, 
I think, be found to be, in some measure, strengthened by the 

# Compare Pingal Chhandas Sfitra III. 2, and Max Muller's 
Translation of the Eigved., Introduction pcisetm. 
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Maim SanhitJt, we have a rigorous adherence to the metri¬ 
cal schemes which is far greater than that to be found in the 
Gitl* 

I may observe that the question of the metrical regularity of 
Vedic verses has been copiously discussed by European scholars 
of great note. It is not necessary, however, for our present 
topic to enter into that discussion. Hor have I studied the 
Yedie metres sufficiently to do so. It seems to me, I confess, 
that the irregularities which manifest themselves in different 
degrees at different stages of the post—Vedic literature raise 
a sort of presumption in favour of the existence of similar 
irregularities in greater .abundance in the Vedic literature. 
And the discussion of the question of Vedic metres may, 
perhaps, be in some degree advanced towards a settlement, if 
the later literature is considered. I understand Prof. Max 
Muller’s opinion to be in favour of holding, what is assumed 
in our argument above, that the irregularities in Vedic verses 
are not the result of mislections,f as some scholars seem to 
contend, but are genuine characteristics of Vedic verse. 

If now we turn our attention to the style and language 
of the Gita, we shall find, I think, further corroboration for 
the view which we have here taken of its antiquity. The 
stylo throughout impresses me as archaic in its simplicity. 
You have none of that exuberance of figure and trope 
which marks the classical literature. You have no long and 
involved compounds j no puzzling syntactical constructions; 


• See the passages of Manu cited in the Digest of Hindu Law by 
West aud Biililer Vol. I. Introd. p. xxix. and the older passages 
(also there cited) on which Manu*s are based. With these compare 
the Stanzas in Gita Chap. XT. 

f Translation of the Bigved by Max Miillor Yol. I. Introd. pp. 
xx yi. et &eq. 
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ho attempt at securing the jingle of like sounds.* * * § ** We 
Lave, on the contrary, those rejmtitions of single phrases 
which have been noted before as characteristic of archaic 
writings :j' we have a few instances of inartificial gramma¬ 
tical constructions and once we find that particleg 
which is well-known as occurring in the epic poems, and 
in the Vedic literature in the form <7 ; but which, I think, 
never occurs in either form in the classical literature. 
There are sundry words also, which occur in the Gita in 
senses other than those which they bear in the classical 
literature.J| Of course, this statement must be taken subject 
to some allowance, as it is almost impossible for anybody 
to say, that any given word lias ceased to have a particular 
sense attached to it at a particular stage of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Nevertheless, I believe I may say, that the following 
words in the Gita bear different senses from those which 
they bear in the classical literature, mi (I. 7) ffRT (il. 14) 
(II. 16) VW (II. 54) (III. 20 and 25) (IV. 7) 

^ (ix. 14) £rd (X. is ; also IX. 5) to (xiv. 3) 

(XVI. 2) GflhT (XL 1). Some other words might be easily 
added to this list. But these will suffice to show the truth 
of what has been asserted above. There is but one other 
word on which, perhaps, a special remark deserves to be made. 

* Mr. Thomson has noted one instance at VI. 23. A similar 
instance is noted by Mr. Muir in the Rigved. See Muir Sanskrit 
Texts Vol. V. p. 165. 

f Supra, p. lxi. 

X See Git& II. 59. X. 16, 19 among other instances. 

§ Chap. II. 9 where, also, the repetition of S'cSp is inartistic. 

|| Compare the observations upon this point of the late Professor 
Goldstucker in his Pauini p. 128. 

*11 This, indeed, i© altogether an anomalous word. 
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That word is sq It occurs twice in the Gita, first in I. 39 
and secondly in XIY. 9. Annotating on the latter stanza, 
Mr. Thomson writes:— “Lassen has a long irrelevant note on 
the force of 5PT, very useful in a grammar of the Yedas, but 
of doubtful value for a poem of the date of ours. Suffice it 
to say, that as he has shown, the fanciful explanation of the 
scholiasts must be rejected, and the common use of the par¬ 
ticle throghout the * Mahabharata,’ and other works of like 
style and approximate date, be accepted, namely, that of a 
confirmatory expletive, 9,0 This is a rather remarkable note. 
In the first place, Mr. Thomson seems to think, that the 
Mahabharat belongs all to one age, a position for which 
very few, if any, advocates will be found in these days. But 
if he does not think so, it is somewhat difficult to under¬ 
stand the precise meaning of his final observation. “ Like 
style and approximate date'* to the Mahabharat means no¬ 
thing unless any precise part of the Bharat is specified. And 
if Mr. Thomson has no objection to the Gita being considered 
as of “like style and approximate date” to the oldest parts of 
the Mahabharat, I have no quarrel with his remark. For 
I think Professor Goldstiicker was perfectly right in contend¬ 
ing that the oldest portions of the Bharat are older even 
than the rise of Buddhism.t And when Mr. Thomson speaks 
of Lassen’s note as “of doubtful value for a poem of the 
date of ours,” he seems to forget that the subject of the 
note is one of the material elements in the consideration of 
the date of our poem, and cannot therefore be disposed of 
in that off-hand style. What we have to mark and consider 
is that sq appears to be used here as a conjunctive particle, as 
it is used in the Yedic literature, and not as a disjunctive 

• P. 93. As to the * fanciful explanation’ Conf. West and Bidder 
Yol. I. p. xxx. Introd. 

t Westminster Boview (April 1S68) p, 420. 
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which I believe, is the only use to which it is put iu the 
classical literature. 

A few words are necessary upon the grammatical structure 
of the language of the Gita. Now it will not he by any means 
difficult to show, that there are several grammatical forms 
in the Gita which are not used, and cannot correctly he used, 
in the classical literature, and which are not sanctioned by 
the precepts of the “ grammatical saints.” Tims 
(in. 10) (x. 29) srw (xi. 54) MrPr (XL 41). 

(XI. 44 dissolved into nBTRTf: a Tfi%)—these are some of 
the forms which occur in the Gita, which would be quite un¬ 
allowable in the classical literature. And it may, therefore, 
he plausibly argued upon the strength of these forms, that 
the Gita must he assigned to an epoch considerably older than 
that of the classical literature, and therefore many years prior 
to the Christian Era. At the same time, I must state, that 
while this is a favourite argument with European scholars,* 
it is not one which is quite satisfactory. My very able and 
learned friend Professor It. G. Bhandarkar is of opinion that 
the argument proves nothing. And lie relies on the fact, that the 
Aitareya BiAhman, for instance, which is undoubtedly a very 
old work, is in its grammar scrupulously exact, and strictly ad¬ 
heres to the rules laid down in the Ashtadhyayi. Now this 
must he admitted to he a very remarkable circumstance, worthy 
of notice in considering the weight to he attached to the argu¬ 
ment from grammatical anomalies. We may further add 
that even in the admittedly later literature, we several times 
find grammatical forms often quite as anomalous as any that 
the Gita or any other archaic work can show. Thus no less a 
writer than Kalidas has more than once the form which, 

* See West and Buhlor’s Digest Vul. I. Iutrod. xyii, or Indian 
Antiquary I. 182, 

t Kum&r. I. 3 o, Eaghu, XLY. 23. 
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according to Panini II. 4, 52, cannot be correct. True the com¬ 
mentators, 0 as is their wont, resort to all manner of shifts in 
order to explain the form. But there can, I apprehend, be little 
doubt that Kalidas has there used a form which Panini has 
prohibited. The same form recurs, strange to say, even in 
the S'ankar Vijaya of Madhavacharya.f Kalidas has further the 
following forms which are not allowable in the classical litera- 
ture-Sr* * * § UTR and fiff^Rand STRITR^ And it would not, I think, 
be very difficult to cull a few similar instances from other 
writers. In Panini Y. 2 89, it is laid down that the word 
i s used yet the passages are numerous in which 

we find modern poets using the word.§ In fact, the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi shows several cases where the ingenuity of gram¬ 
marians is very much exercised to explain what, according 
to the established rules of grammar, would be errors. || And the 
only explanation available in some cases is RCIp^TT: ^'13:, or 
or something to that effect. It would 
seem, therefore, that the rule which has been commonly 
adopted in this matter is one which fails both in the anvaya 
and the vyatirek, as our native logicians would put it. The 
induction is incorrect both ways. There are unquestionably 
ancient works which scrupulously adhere to the rules of 
grammar. There are unquestionably modern works which 
deviate from those rules. It must be held, therefore, that 

* See under Kumar. I. 35. 

f See Sarga III. Stanza 6. 

t Raghu. XIX. 50; Y. 61 ; Y. 34. And see Siddh, Kaum. II. 364. 

§ See Kavya Praka's p. 271 (Ed. Mahes'achandra) occurs 

in the Mfilati Madhay. 

|| Yide inter alia II. 245 (Tar&nath’s Ed.) 

% See Siddh. Kaum. II. 364. In the Mahabhfisliya under P&nini 
I. 4, 2 wo find Patanjali saying (p. 269 Bauaras 

Ed.). 
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grammatical anomalies, standing by themselves, are not 
necessarily an index of the antiquity of the works in which 
they occur. And it may be doubted, also, whether they are of 
much value even when coupled with other considerations. 

Turn we now to the contents of the Gita to consider whe¬ 
ther they afford anything that may prove of assistance in 
this investigation. We have already referred to its mode of 
treating its subject in some parts, and have argued that it 
bespeaks an epoch previous to the epoch of cut and dry 
systems. We have also referred to the use of the terms San¬ 
khya** and Yog, and contended that the Gita was probably 
composed before those systems came into existence. We 
shall now proceed to draw attention also to a few other 
points which are not, perhaps, of very considerable weight, 
standing alone, but which all taken together may, I think, 
be regarded as of some value. And first the Gita mentions 
only three Veds.f And of these it regards the Samaved as 
the best,J therein agreeing with the Aitareya Brahman, as we 
have pointed out in our note on the passage. Now it is 
remarkable, that in the Manu Smyiti the Samaved appears to have 
been ousted from this eminence,§ since wo read in Manu IY. 
12-i: :—WT: FT : • and based on this the 

injunction in 123 Further no 

# By an oversight I omitted to refer to Gita XVIII. 13 on this 
point. I have failed to trace the “ five conditions” there stated in any 
work on what is now known to us as the SAnkhya Philosophy. We 
must, therefore, adhere to the opinion expressed above, in spite of 
Vijnan Bhikshu’s contention the other way in the Introduction to his 
Bhashya on the Sankhya Sutras. See too Mr. Thomson’s note at p. 
115. It is also noteworthy that Sankhya Sutra I. 85 seems to run 
counter to the theory of the Gitu as to action without desire. 

t IX. 17. 

t X. 22. 

$ Of, Muir S. T, Yol. HI. Preface p. 9 (which I haye since seen). 
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allusion is to be found in the Gita to the Trinity which is 
referred to even by Bhartrihari and Kulidas. 0 Indra is 
still described by implication as the chief of the Gods.f 
S'ankar too is described only as the chief of the Rudras.J And 
although undoubtedly Krishna is identified with Vishnu, and 
both are identified with the Supreme Being, still in one place, 
Vishnu is referred to as chief of the Adityas.§ That no argu¬ 
ment can be based on the high veneration paid to Vishnu in 
the Gita for holding it to be later than the Christian Era has 
been already stated.|| It is desirable, however, to make a few- 
more observations upon this point. It appears to me to be clear 
from the evidence collected, with such fulness by Mr. Muir, 
that there are to be found even in the oldest of the Veds not a 
few passages which, if they stood alone, “ might lead us to 
suppose that this deity was regarded by the Vedic Risliis as 
the chief of all the gods.’'^]* * * § It is true, that Mr. Muir points 
out several circumstances which appear to him to lead to the 
conclusion, that Vishnu “occupied a somewhat subordinate place 
in the estimation and affections of the ancient Risliis. 

But although his argument is fairly open to an orthodox; 
Hindu believing in the revealed character of the Rigved, it is 
at least a matter of doubt whether it lies in the mouth of a 
European Sanskritist of the present day to insist upon it. The 
circumstances on which Mr* Muir relies do not, I submit, justify 
the conclusion drawn from them. If we made a collection of 

* See “ Was the R^mtlyana copied from Homer p” p. 46. note 101 
and Bhartrihari Introd. xix. 

t X. 21. 

X X. 22. 

§ X. 23. 

II See p. lxxiii. supra 

If Muir S. T. Vol. IV. (New. Ed.) p. 98. 
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passages from tlie classical Sanskrit Literature containing 
praises of various Deities, I think the collection would show 
many of the marks which Mr. Muir finds in the Rigved. We 
shall find now Vishnu and now S'ankar, now Ganes' and now 
Devi, all represented as the highest Deity. We shall find 
likewise, that in some passages, the powers conceded to one 
of them are nevertheless stated to come from another of 
them. We shall find in hymns specially dedicated to one of 
them that all the others are clubbed together with the minor 
members of the Hindu Pantheon in one promiscuous crowd. I 
do not know that we should be entitled to draw from such a 
collection any inferences like those which Mr. Muir draws from 
the Rigved collection. Yet the cases are quite parallel. I admit 
that the fact of a comparatively small number of hymns being 
addressed to Vishnu is worthy of note, and would seem to indi¬ 
cate that, in the age of the Rigved, Vishnu had not been 
regarded as the highest divinity by a very large proportion 
of the ancient Rishis. Nevertheless it is obvious that the 
germ was there ; and I do not think that it would take 
all those centuries, which, according to European scholars, 
intervened between the Vedic age and the classical age, for 
that germ to develop into the later view of Vishnu’s divi¬ 
nity. And if this is correct, it is enough for the purposes of 
our present argument. For all we have to consider here is 
whether the eminence which Vishnu occupies in the Bhaga- 
vadgita is one to which he could not have risen from his 
position in the Vedic age, except after the lapse of the cen¬ 
turies which separate the Vedic age from the birth of Christ. 
I maintain that such a length of time is quite unnecessary. 

It has been suggested, indeed, that the “Vishnu of the Veds 
is in no way the Vishnu of the mythologists.” 0 But I under- 


# Muir S. T. Yol. IV. (New Ed.) Preface p. x. note. 
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stand this to mean simply that some of the qualities and ac¬ 
tions attributed to Vishnu by the “ mythologists” are not 
found attributed to him in the Veds. And if this is the only 
meaning of the assertion, then, I conceive, that it does not by 
any means affect our argument. Vishnu as one of the Adityas 
is alluded to, as pointed out by Mr. Muir himself, in the Atharva 
Ved and the S'atapatli Brahman. 0 So that upon that ground 
nothing can be said against the antiquity of the Gita which 
also speaks of him as one of the Adityas. Vishnu as the High¬ 
est Being, also, is referred to as much in some of the hymns 
of the Big ved as he is in the Gita. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the view of the mythologists, there is nothing in the Gita 
to necessitate its being classed with their writings and 
nothing, therefore, in the view which the Gita takes of 
Vishnu’s divinity, that in any way affects our conclusion. 

Come we now to another point. At Gita X. 35 we read JTfUf- 
f wSrareffJT. The only commentary in which I have seen any 
explanation of this is Madhusudan’s.f He ascribes the posi¬ 
tion here assigned to this month to its merits as neither very 
hot nor very cold and so forth. But I think it more likely, as 
Lassen argues, that the reason for mentioning the Margas'irsha 
above others is that it was formerly the montli with whisk, 
the year commenced. Now Lassen points out, that according 
to Bentley, Margas'irsha was the first month of the year 
between G93 and 451 B. C. ; and he adds that if that 
were correct, the age of the Bliagavadgita would be indicated 
by this passage. I own, however, that I cannot yet accept 
this argument. For even in the time of Amar Sinha, 
apparently, Margas'irsha was still the first month of the 
year. That appears to me to be a safe inference from the 

Muir S. T. Vol. IV. 115. “ ' 

t See it quoted in Scklegers Gita by Lassen p. 276. 
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fact, that in the enumeration of the different names of the 
months, Amar mentions the Margas'irsha month first. * ** Now 
it is true that the date of Amar is not yet well settled, but 
tradition does not carry it further back than 56 B. C.J 
while Prof. Wilson is not quite certain as to whether that 
date or the fifth century A. C. is the correct date ;f and Prof. 
Kern seems to be quite decisive in favour of the latter 
date. X Whichever view is taken, however, the date of Amar 
does not fall within the limits stated by Bentley ; and the 
matter is one therefore which requires further elucidation. 

I am unable to throw any light upon it, and I must there¬ 
fore leave it here. 

Let us now proceed to another point. And let us compare the 
view of caste taken in the Gita with that in Manu. The duties 
of a Brahman are stated in the Gita at Chap. XVIII. 42, and 
by Manu in Chap. I. 88. The former lays down as the duty of 
a Brahman the acquisition of sundry moral and religious virtues, 
such as purity, straight-forwardness and so forth. The latter 
lays down the well-known six-fold division of a Brahman’s 
duties. Now I think that a comparison of these two views 
shows that the view of the Gita is considerably older than the 
other. In fact it appears to me to take us back to the time when 
the differentia of the Brahman caste was a living reality, and 
had not a 3 yet petrified into a mere dogma. The doctrine of 
Manu appears to me to be the dootrine of a Brahmanical 
priesthood, involving little, if any, responsibility, but 
conferring numerous valuable privileges. The doctrine of the 
Gita is that of a olass which is really superior in a certain sort 

* See Kanda I. St. 15 (Kalavarga) and Varahamihir ad finem. 

t Essays &c. Vol. III. 184. And see Goldstiicker’s Dictionary under 

X See the Preface, to hia Biih&tsanhitfc. 
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of intrinsic worth, and which does not desire that superiority 
to continue divorced from that worth. 0 Tho Gita seems to me 
to belong to the age when the Brahman still possessed that which 
had made him the head of Hindu society. The Manu Smriti 
seems to belong to the ago when the Brahman continued to enjoy 
the position of head, not so much because of his possession 
at that time of the virtues which had originally raised him to 
it, as because of the rules laid down with authority at a time 
when those virtues had not yet died away. Furthermore the 
generality of statement in the Gita, contrasted with the specific 
hard and fast rules laid down by Manu, appears to me to show 
that Manu belongs to a later stage of religious development. 
If we now compare the duties of Kshatriyas as laid down in 
the two works, we still obtain the same results. The Gita 
enforces the acquisition of those qualities which made the 
Kshatriya what he was—bravery, courage, the imperial dignity. 
That, like the rule about the Brahman’s duties, appears to me 
again to lead us back far into antiquity, when the difference 
Of castes existed in its original form as a division of class¬ 
es, consequent on a division of labour. Fight and conquer 
enemies; acquire booty and make presents out of the booty 
so acquired. That is the Kshatriya’s mode of life. See now 
the view which Manu places before us. And first, protection 
of subjects. Compare that with the less specific imperial 
dignity, or bravery in war of tho Gita; it shows an advance 
on tho state of society exhibited in the latter work. 
And next, sacrifices and study; that again shows a well- 
settled state of society, and one in which the Kshatriya’s 

* Mr. Thomson (p. 121), thinks that “ our poet-philosopher” 
did not wish tho Kshatriya and Vais'ya to be initiated in his 
doctrines except with great care. I do not think that Gita XVIII. 
67, from which Mr. Thomson draws this among other inferences, 
shows any such disinclination on the part of tho author. 
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duties required him to call in the help of the Brahman- In re¬ 
gard to the Vais'ya, there is much less difference between 
the two views. The Manu Smriti adds sacrifices and study 
to the list given by the Gita, and therefore, it is here 
open to the last remark made above with regard to the 
Kshatriyas. The unfortunate S'u dr a is in precisely the same 
position in the Gita and in Manu. But taking the two pictures 
thus presented to us, I think there can be little doubt, 
that the Gita mirrors a state of society considerably more 
ancient than that which Manu presents to our view. There 
is nothing in the Gita corresponding to the laudation of the 
Brahman to be found in Manu I. 93 et seq. And perhaps also it 
is not quite unworthy of note, that whereas the Gita refers for 
the origin of these duties to the Svabhav, 0 the constitution or 
nature of each class, Manu says it is laid down by divine 
authority. 

There is another passage in the Gita upon which a ques¬ 
tion somewhat akin to the one we have now been discussing 
may be raised. I refer to Gita Chap. IV. 2-3. Mr. Thom¬ 
son thinks the passage “ curious.as giving to the 

Kshatriya caste, the Rajarshis, the honour of its transmis¬ 
sion, ( scil . of the Yog system,) a sop offered to the offended 
lion by the wary Brahman.” I cannot see what led 
Mr. Thomson to propound this view of the passage. But 
why, I would fain know, was the 41 lion” offended? It 
will be remembered, that the Kshatriya has already figured 
in Mr. Thomson’s pages firstly as hankering after the “ enjoy¬ 
ment of profitable reposeand secondly as being compelled 
“ to join the Brahman against the bulk of the populace.’^ He 
now assumes a third character—not quite consistent with either 
of the these two—standing forth as the “ offended lion.” And 


• See too Gita IV. 13. 
t P. xliv. (Iutrod.) and p. 67. 
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all this, be it remembered, just about the period when the 
Bhagavadgita appeared. I cannot reconcile these various 
views, nor can I discover the evidence for any one of them. 
And in this state, therefore, I will leave them. It appears 
to me, that the Kshatriya receives comparatively high honour 
in the Gita, not only in the passage under consideration, 
but also in Gita Chap. IX. 33, in which Mr. Thomson is 
again pleased to see a “ lump of sugar thrust down the 
Kshatriya’s throat.” 0 That this is not so, that our view of 
these passages is more correct, appears to me to result, in 
some measure, from the view of caste generally, which, as 
shown above, is exhibited in the Gita. 

There is but one other point upon which we how propose 
to dwell. And that is that we find one whole stanza com¬ 
mon to the Gita and Manu, and several in which the ideas 
expressed coincide, though there is little or no coincidence of 
language. The one stanza which we refer to is Manu I. 73, 
which, with a few variations, is the same as Gita VIII. 17. 
A comparison of these two stanzas appears to me to corrobo¬ 
rate the view which we have taken above of the relative dates 
of Manu and the Gita. In the first place, where the Gita in 
the second line of the stanza substantially repeats the expres¬ 
sion in the first line viz. ■ Manu substitutes for it 

Xow if our view of repetition of expressions*)* is cor¬ 
rect, this is one ground for putting the Gita before Manu. 
Secondly, the passage in the Gita does not define the duration 
of a Yug. The natural construction, therefore, would be 
that a human Yug was intended. In Manu, however, in the 
stanza just preceding, the Yugs spoken of are divine 
Yugs, and they are referred to in the stanza under discus- 

* P. 67. The Biahman, too, has to thank Mr. Thomson for find¬ 
ing “ sops 1 ’ and “ lumps of sugar” for him in the Gita, (p. 111.) 
t See p. lxi supra. 
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sion by tlie words words which, it is to be noted, are 
not in the Gita. Now as Mr. Muir points out, the theory that 
the duration of the Yugs stated in Manu and other works is 
reckoned not in human but in divine years, is a later re¬ 
finement. 0 It may therefore, be regarded as a not very 
violent assumption, that this difference between Manu and 
the Gita is an index of the chronological priority of the 
former over the latter. In corroboration of the results drawn 
from these arguments, we may also use a comparison of one 
other passage of Manu with a corresponding passage in the 
Gita. In Gita X. 25 we have the Jap described as the best 
of the different forms of “ Yajna.” A similar opinion is ex- 
|)ressed in Manu II. 86, but the distinctions there stated 
with regard to this Jap may, I think, be fairly used, 
as further showing the priority of the Gita over Manu 
There are a few other passages in Manu and the Gita which 
exhibit like coincidences. Some of them are noted in the 
Notes and Illustrations. But I think it perfectly safe to 
contend, upon the strength of the various arguments above 
set forth, that the Gita must have preceded the Dliarmas'astra 
of Manu by a very considerable period of time. 

“ And now,” to borrow the eloquent language of Pro¬ 
fessor Tyndall’s splendid discourse before the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Belfast, “and now the end is come. With more 
time, or greater strength and knowledge, what has been here 
said might have been better said, while worthy matters here 
omitted might have received fit expression. But there would 
have been no material deviation from the views here set 
forth.” Those views may be thus concisely stated. Dr. Lorin- 
ser’s theory is utterly untenable, firstly because it is based 


* Muir S. T. Yoh I. (2ud Ed ) 47 citing Prof. Both. 
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on assumptions which have not been, and cannot be, proved. 
It is untenable secondly, because the coincidences upon which 
he relies are either really no coincidences at all, or are such 
as do not warrant the inference drawn from them. It is un¬ 
tenable thirdly, because even if it were otherwise unobjection¬ 
able, it would be quite incompetent to account for all the facts 
of the case. Lastly it is untenable, because it omits to take 
note of various circumstances which, as we have endeavoured 
to show above, completely negative it. We have shown that 
the internal evidence furnished by the Gita would lead to 
the conclusion that it was composed prior to the Christian 
Era. We have shown that the evidence available enables us 
to put it chronologically before Kalidas and before the 
author of the Manu Smriti. We have shown that we may 
even hold provisional!}', that it is older than the rise of 
Buddhism. We further argue that the date which Dr. Lorinser 
takes from Professor Lassen would, if accepted, lead to ulterior 
conclusions which must make us fall back upon the posi¬ 
tion that that date must be rejected. And in considering this 
point it must never be forgotten, that due allowance of 
time must be made not merely for the ideas to be borrowed, 
but for their settling down into the accepted ideas of the 
Hindu people. A right appreciation of these circumstances 
will enable us, I think, to see that Dr. Lori user’s theory cannot 
be correct. I maintain, that the foregoing investigation has 
shown by negative criticism that the grounds advanced by Dr. 
Lorinser for his several propositions are quite untenable. And 
I go further. I claim also to have shown affirmatively, that the 
Gita belongs to a period when the “ Christian influences of 
which Dr. Lorinser speaks could not possibly have existed, 
and a fortiori could not have acted upon the Indian mind* 
And now, I trust, I may allow myself here one general 
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remark, suggested not merely by Dr. Lorinser’s essay, but by 
various writings of the most celebrated Sanskrit scholars of 
Europe. It appears to me that in these days, there has set in 
a powerful tendency in Europe to set down individual works 
and classes of works of our ancient Sanskrit Literature to as late 
a date as possible. 0 One of the greatest of living European 
scholars, for instance, has written as follows :—“ I should like 
to see a possibility by which we could explain the addition, 
not of the Valakhilya hymns only, but of other much more 
modern sounding hymns, at a later time than the period of 
the Pratis'akhya.” And once more :-“I say again that I am 
not free from misgivings on the subject, and my critical 
conscience would be far better satisfied if we could ascribe 
the Pratis'akhya, and all it pre-supposes to a much later 
date.’*f Now this outspoken naivete is not by any means 
very common. Nevertheless there can be little doubt, 
that the above deliverances of Prof. Max Muller put 
into words a feeling entertained, more or less vaguely, 
more or less consciously, by the vast majority of European 
scholars. Yet I submit with all respect, but with very great 
confidence, that they betray a frame of mind which is the 
Veverse of scientific. Prof. Muller has a right to his “ mis¬ 
givings and not only has he a right to them, he is bound 
to express them whenever a proper opportunity arises. But 
what right, it may be asked with all deference to the learned 
Professor, what right has he to express or to feel “ likings’* 
and (i satisfaction’* regarding one explanation more than an¬ 
other ? Would it not be more correct, would it not be more 
scientific, to cease craving and hankering after the “possibi* 

* Cf. Wilson’s Essays &c t III. 182-3 and J. B. B. R. A. S. Yol. X. 
82. 

t Max Muller Translation of the Rigved. I. Introd, pp. xxxix,, xl. 
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lity” of escaping from a position presented by a “ string¬ 
ency of argument’ 1 which is “ frightening ?” Would it not be 
more correct, would it not be more scientific, to loyally accept 
such a position, and endeavour to rectify the foregone conclu¬ 
sion with which it stands in irreconciliable conflict ? It 
appears to me, I confess, that it is this reserve of “ likings” 
and “ satisfactions” and “ foregone conclusions,” lying in 
the back ground of most of the logical artillery which Euro¬ 
pean scholars have brought to bear upon the chronology of 
our ancient Literature, it is this that is temporarily doing 
damage to its antiquity. Those foregone conclusions easily 
throw these scholars into the frame of mind, in which, to 
borrow the terse vigour of Chillingworth’s language, “they 
dream wliafc they desire and believe their own dreams.” And it 
is against this frame of mind, and against the often “ moist 
light ot European Sanskrit scholarship of which it is thg 
source, that I feel bound to lodge my very humble but very 
emphatic protest on the present occasion. 
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Dhritarashtra e What did my party and tlie P^ndavs do, 
Oil Sanjaya ! when upon the Holy Field 
Of Kurukslietra, longing for the fight, 

They met together ? 

Sanjaya. Seeing then the host 

Of Panin’s sons drawn np in battle array, 

The Prince Duryodhan to his teacher went, 

And thus began : “ Look at this mighty host 
Of Panda’s sons, Preceptor ! well arrayed 
By thy talented pupil—Drupad’s son. 

Here are brave men, and archers great, the peers 
Of Bliim and Arjun—he of the great car 0 
Drupad, and Dhrishtaketu, that brave king 
Of K&s'i, Kuntibhoj, and chief of men— 

S'aibya—Vi rat, Subhadra’s son, the sons 
Of Draupudi, Yudh&manyu the brave, 

The valiant Uttamaujas, Satyaki, t 
And Chekitan—all masters of great cars. 

Know, next, our own best men, chiefs of my host, 

’Whom, best of Brahmans ! I shall name, that thou 
Mayst know—thyself, and Bhishma, and Karna, and Krip 

* I have thus literally rendered the word here and else¬ 

where. Its technical meaning is stated in a stanza cited by Malli- 
rAth under Eaghu IX. 1. ^ | 5J^“- 

t STidhar Svami states that the name which occurs in 

the original text stands for S&tyaki. 
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Victor in battles, As'vattli&ma too, 

Vikarna, and Saumadatti, heroes more 

In numbers, -who have for me laid down their lives, 

Adepts at various weapons, all well skilled 
In war. By Blushma our host defended thus 
Is numberless, while theirs guarded by Bhlm 
Is but a small one. Therefore do ye all, 

Standing in your positions as assigned, 

Defend Blushma only. Then to his delight, 

Boaring aloud as with a lion’s roar, 

His grandsire, oldest of the Kauravs, blew 

His conch, heroic. Then were conchs and drums 

Cymbals and horns played on at once ; their noise 

Was great. Next seated in a mighty car 

Drawn by white coursers, Krishna and Pandu’s son 

Their conchs celestial blew. The Lord of minds ° 

Blew the Giganfcea,*|* while the Conqueror 
Of wealth J blew the Theodotes, and Blum, 

The doer of fearful deeds, his mighty conch 
The Arundinea. Then too Kunti’s son 
Yudhishthir blew his Triumphatrix—conch, 

* This is, of course, a very unsatisfactory rendering for as 

it is not quite literal, and does not at once suggest the idea attach- 
ed to it, |qpfT being, according to Amar, synonymous with fdq%^<f 3 T. 
Under all the circumstances, however, I have thought it sufficiently 
correct to be adopted for its terseness and suitability to verse. Ma- 
dhusudan Sarasvati renders it by 
f This and the following names of the conchs are borrowed from 
gchlegel. They have been approved of by Prof. Wilson. 

% Mr. Thomson renders by “ Despiser of wealth.” I have 

preferred to follow the literal sense which has the sanction of the 
commentators. 
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Nakul and Sahadev their conclis then blew— 

Dulcisona and Gemmiflorea. 

Tliat first of arcliers—Kas'ya—Satyalci 
The unconquered one, and lie of the great car 
S'ikhandi, Dr up ad, Draupadi’s sons too, 

Aud Dhrishtadyumna, Saubliadra of large arms, 

Yiraf, and all their several conclis then blew, 

Oh king of the Earth ! That great noise rent the hearts 
Of all thy party, causing to resound 
Both Earth and Heaven. Seeing thy r party then 
For battle drawn, the clasli of arms commenced, 

Arjun, whose chariot’s standard is the Ape, 

Oh king of the Earth ! in these words then addressed 
The Lord of minds: a 01i undegraded one! 

Between the two hosts let my chariot stand, 

While I observe those who stand here to fio-ht. 

Whom, in the troubles of this field, I must 
Do battle with. I would see those who are come 
To fight, and do good to the wicked son 
Of Dhyitarashtra. ” Offspring of Bharat! * then 
Addressed by Arjun thus, the Lord of minds, 

Stopping that paragon of cars between 

The hosts, and face to face with Bhislima and Dron 

And all king3 of the earth, said “ Pritha's son ! 

See these assembled Kurus.” There he saw 
Fathers,| grandfathers, and preceptors too, 

* This expression, or one of its equivalents, occurs several times in 
our poem. It iefer3 to Bharat, the son of Dushyanta and S'akuntala, 
from whom the Fandavs and Kauravs were said to have descended, 
and after whom India is called Bharatavarsha. 

t The original is PfdF:, fathei’3. It must be understood as in- 
eluding those in positions similar to that of a father, e. g. paternal 
uncles and so forth. So too of the rest. 
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Uncles, and brothers, sons and tlieir sons, friends, 

And others more in either host. He saw, 

And seeing all those kinsmen, overcome 
By pity, thus he spoke, dejected : “ Krishna! 

Seeing our own men thus come here to fight, 

My limbs droop down; my mouth is quite dried up; 
My body trembles 5 my hair stand on end; 

The Gandiv slides down from my hand; my skin 
Intensely burns : I cannot stand; my mind 
Whirls round ; Oh Kes^av ! omens bad I see ; 

Nor do I see in prospect good to come 
By slaughtering in the fight my kin. Oh Krishna! 

I want no kingdom, and no victory, 

No comforts. What, Oh Govind! shall we do 
With kingdoms, and with pleasures, even with life? 
Even those for whom we wish for kingdoms, pleasures, 
And comforts, stand for battlo here, their lives 
And wealth forsaking—teachers, fathers, sons, 
Grandfathers, uncles, son’s sons, relatives. 

Oh slayer of Madhu ! I wish not to kill 
These, even though they kill me, for the sake 
Of rule over all the three worlds, much less then 
E 01 * this earth. Killing Dhritarashtra’s sons, 

What pleasure, Oh Janfirdan! shall we feel ? 

These felons 0 killed, but sin shall fall to us. 
Therefore, ’tis not becoming that we kill 
Our own relations—Dhritarashtra’s sons. 

For how, Oli Madhav ! shall we ever be 
Happy by killing our own kinsmen ? Though 


* Tfie original is ^TPFnf^T: which is thus interpreted aTfTTTr JR'?- 

5T^Tr?Tfor'Tc: ll y^TruTiro ^ : || 



[ 97 - 118 ] 


CHAPTER I. 


With consciences* by avarice defiled, 

They do not see the evils that are caused 
By the extinction of a family, 

In or see the sin in treachery to friends, 

How should not we, Janardan ! who do see 
These evils, turn off from such sinful acts? 
The eternal rites of families extinct 


Are lost on that extinction ;f on that loss, 
Impiety makes the family! its own • 

And when impiety triumphs thus, Oh Krishna! 
Then do the women of the family 
Become corrupted; and on their corruption, 
Offspring of Vrishni ! comes mingling of castes. 
That intermingling needs must send to Hell 


The family and those that ruin it ; 

For their ancestors, of their balls of food 
And their libations then bereft, fall down. § 

I he eternal rites of families and castes 
Are thus uprooted by such sins of men 
Who ruin families, sins from which flow 
Caste-interminglings. Oh Janardan ! those 
By whom the rites of families are destroyed,|| 


* Mr. Thomson renders tff: by ‘reason.’ I prefer ■ conscience’ ia 
the present context. 


t As there is no one to perform them, women not being authorized 
to do so—Anandagirh 


t The remaining members of it— Anandagiri* 

§ To Hell, that is to say. The lines following are taken by S'ri- 
dkar Svami as a resurnd of what has gone before, and that seems the 
best way of construing this passage, which at its close is somewhat 
lnTolved—perhaps, intentionally. 


II The commentators take this to mean “ those whose rites ” &c 
which is not inadmissible, but 1 think the rendering in the text leads’ 
more directly to tho sense here required. 






Q BHAGAVADGITA. [119-144] 

Are ever (loomed, as we liave beard, to live 
In Hell- Alas! we are seeking to commit 
A lieinous sin, busying ourselves to lull 
Our kinsmen, out of lust of tlie liappiness 
Of sovereignty. If Dhritar&shtra s sons, 

Weapon in baud, should kill me in this field, 

Me weaponless, not making self-defence, 

The better for me” Arjun saying so, 

Forsaking bow and arrow in the field, 

Grieved to tbe heart, sat down upon his car. 

Chapter II. 

Sailjaya To him cast down* by pity thus overcome, 

( His eyes all turbid and suffused with tears ) 

These words spoke Madliu’s slayer—“ Ob Arjun ! whence 
Has this taint caught thee in this fearful place* 

This taint, unworthy of the wise, the source 
Of infamy, excluding too from Heaven ? 

Be not effeminate, Oh Prithas’ son! 

It is not fit for thee, killer of foes ! 

Do cast off this mean want of heart! Arise! 

Arjllll. Oh slayer of Madku! how shall I fight Bhishma 
And Dron, with arrows in the battle-field, 

Oh slayer of foest both venerable men? 

Not killing glorious elders, in this world 
’Twould even be better on begged food to live ; 

But killing them, desirous though of wealth, 

Blood-tainted pleasures I shall he re enjoy. _ 

* M r , Thomson’s rendering of this is not satisfactory to my mind. 
I follow the commentators who are supported by the passages cited 
in our note to Stanza 97 of the Nitis'ataka (Bombay Series of Sanskrit 
Classics). 







[ 145 - 169 ] 


CHAPTER II. 


Which too is better for ns we know not^— 

That we should overthrow them or they us. 

Against us stand even Dhritarashtra's sons, 

Whom killing, we do not desire to live. 

My mind about my duty quite confused, 

My heart, too, by the taint of helplessnessf 
Tarnished, I ask, tell me with certainty, 

What's better—thy disciple I—teach me 
Who have on thy indulgence cast myself. 

Having obtained a prosperous kingdom here 
On earth, without a foe, or even the rule 
Of Heavenly beings, I see not what will 
Dispel the grief my body will dry up.’' 

The Lord of sleep,$ destroyer of his foes, 

Having so spoken to the Lord of minds, 

Sat down in silence, saying then to Krishna, 

“I will not fight." To him, between the hosts 
Disheartened thus, offspring of Bharat! then 
The Lord of minds spoke with a little smile. 

“ Thou grievedst for those for whom no grief should be, 

And talkst the words of wisdom ; learned men 
Lament not for the living nor the dead. 

Never did I not exist, nor thou, nor these 

Eulers of men, nor shall we ever cease 

To be hereafter. To the embodied soul.§ _ 

* Madhusudan understands the two alternatives to be “ living on 
begged food ” and fighting ; and Anandagiri agrees with Madhusu- 
dan. STidkar takes the alternatives to be those stated in the next 
lino, and this construction I prefer. 

f Mr. Thomson’s rendering here again is not satisfactory to me. I 
follow Anandagiri, Madhusudan understands to mean sTHhflPW. 

+ Thus the commentators interpret the name which is 

applied to Arjun in the original. 

§ I have thus rendered the word which means literally “ [the 
soul] which has [a. c. animates] a body. 11 
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BSAGAVADGITA. 


[ 170 - 184 ] 


As in tliis body infancy, and youth, 

And old age, so the acquisition too 

Of other bodies ; a discerning man 

Is not deceived by that. Oh Kunti’s son ! 

The contacts of the senses** causing cold, 

Heat, pain, and pleasure, do not long endure; 

They come and go. Bear them, Oh Bharat’s child ! 

That wise man, Prince of men ! whom these harm not, 

He to whom pain and pleasure are alike, 

That man doth merit immortality. 

Existence that which is unreal has none ; 

That which is real is never 11011 -existent; 

Those see the settled truth about them both 
Who see the essence real, f That which pervades 
All tilings, know thou, beyond destruction lies, 

* The commentators, including S ; ankar, interpret jqtfT by 
"senses.’ Mr. Thomson renders it by elements, I know not on what 
authority. Compare Chap. V. St. 22. 

f The unreal, as remarked by the commentators, refers to the 
heat, cold &c. mentioned in the preceding verses. The real 
is the soul. The former are really non-existent as they * come 
and go’ ; and only that which is in all time—that which is 
Rnirarerwr—really exists. The soul is such; and it cannot be de¬ 
stroyed. The word sjrq has much exercised the European translators. 
Mr. Thomson renders it by end, which he next interprets as equiva¬ 
lent to object. This is scarcely correct. I agree with the commenta¬ 
tors. The expressions rfe.'J-T and may be compared. The 

meaning of the whole passage is this. Here are two things, the soul, 
which is indestructible, the feelings of pain &c., which are tempora- 
ry. The true philosopher knows which of these is the really exi¬ 
stent and which the reverse. lie knows that soul alone exists, the 
others being the effects of delusion. The latter therefore ought not 
to be minded. 



[ 185 - 208 ] 


CHAPTER II. 


9 


None can destroy it, inexhaustible. 

These bodies of the embodied soul eterne, 

The indestructible and boundless one, 

Are said 0 to be not lasting ; therefore fight, 

Offspring of Bharat! He who thinks this soul 
The killer, and he too who thinks it killed, 

Both these know naught; it kills not, is not killed, t 
It is not born, it never dies, and never, 

Having not been, is it to be again ; 

Changeless, eterne, primeval, and unborn, J 
It is not killed although the body be. 

How can the man, Oh Pritha’s son ! who knows 
The soul to be unchanging and unborn, 

Beyond destruction, inexhaustible, 

How and whom can he kill or get destroyed? 

As casting off old clothes, a person takes 
Others and new ones, so the embodied soul 
Casts off old bodies, goes to others new. 

Nor weapons cut it, nor does fire burn, 

Waters don’t wet it, nor air dry it up ) 

Impervious, and incombustible, 

Not to be wetted, nor to be dried up, 

Changeless, and all-pervading, § stable, firm 
Eternal ’tis. It has been said to be 

By those possessed of true discrimination—rS'ankar, 

f The original of this may be seen also in the KatUopanishad II. 19. 

% Ibid II. 18. The epithets used here are not quite easy to dis¬ 
tinguish. The commentators differ among themselves. S'ankar in 
one place renders RR by i n another he says [JSHR 

§ Mr. Thomson renders this by ‘capable of going everywhere.’ 
This is scarcely an accurate rendering of 
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10 

Invisible, incapable of change, 

Unthinkable, and therefore knowing it 
To be such, ’tis not fit that shouldst thus 
Lament it. But if thou dost think the soul 
Always now born now dead, Oh large-armed one! 

Still shouldst thou not lament it; for to one 
That’s born, death’s certain, and to one that’s dead, 

Birth; hence for things that one cannot avoid 

Thou shouldst not grieve. Offspring of Bharat! things 0 

Have sources unperceived, mid-states perceived, 

Ends unperceived. What’s there for grief in them? 

One sees the soul with wonder; so one speaks 
Of it with wonder; and with wonder hears 
Another; having heard none knows it still.t 
Offspring of Bharat ! the embodied soul 
Is ever within the body of every one, 

All indestructible, hence ’tis not fit 
For thee to grieve for any living thing J 
Seeing thy duty too, thou shouldst not thus 
Falter, for to a Kshatriya nothing else 
Is better than a righteous fight, Oh Partha! 

Happy indeed the warriors who thus 
Find battle as an opened door to Heaven § 

* S'lidhar Sv&mi renders by sTtTUR. S'ankar explains 

it by and Madhusu lan by TR^rrT^PRr- 

R S'lidhar Svarai also takes in the S&ukliya sense 

to mean IRR. 

f Compare Kathopanishad II. 7 

X The original here is again * * * § RrR. S'ankar renders it by ffpSf|T- 
3TR and Madhusudan by *WR SWlpT 

On On 

§ Compare Bhartrihari’s Nitis'ataka Misc. St. 2 and note on it 
(Bomb. Sans Class. Ed.). 



[ 232 - 255 ] 


CHAPTER II. 


‘A ' 11 

Come of itself l/Biit if thou wilt not fight 
This righteous battle, thou wilt come by sin, 

Abandoning thy duty and thy fame. 

Of thy everlasting infamy will tell 

All beings too, and infamy to one 

Who has been honoured is far worse than death. 

Masters of great cars will think that through fear 
Thou from the fight desistedst. Thou wilt then fall, 

Having by them been highly thought of once, 

To littleness . 0 Thy enemies will talk 

Much talk unspeakable, and will cry down 

Thy power—than that more galling what can be ? 

Killed thou wilt Heaven obtain, and conquering 
Thou wilt the earth enjoy. Therefore, arise. 

Oh Kunti’s son ! resolved upon the fight ! 

Looking alike on victory and defeat, 

On gain and loss, on pleasure and on pain, 

Be ready for the fight—so thou wilt not sin. 

This doctrine told you is that of the Sankhya, i I 
That of the Yog now hear; f and knowing this, 

Arjun! from action’s ties thou wilt be freed. 

No disappointment here in what’s commenced. 

No obstacles exist; from dangers great 
A little of this piety protects. 

* The construction of the original here is not quite clear. Madhu- 
sudan says WRT. . • -cT • R P?f RfKqr: iTOJ'HR RWd 

| srr?r sfr: • • • •^rH...^>Vrr>rT§r , T:| 

rt || Sankar’s and 

S 'ridhar’s interpretations may be seen in their works. 

t The commentators interpret HRT to mean 
and the like. This is not a satisfactory meaning. See infra Chap. 

V. St. 4. (lines 6o0 et seq. ) See too our Introductory Essay. 
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[ 256 - 270 ] 


There’s here, Oh Kaurav ! but one state of mind, 

Which in a resolution fixed consists. 0 
^ Endless are those of the inconstant ones, 

And many-branched. No resolution fixed 
On contemplation can they have whose minds, 

They being attached to pleasures and to power, 

Are led off by that talk which inculcates 
.Specific acts for pleasures and for power, 

Which promises the fruit of actions done 
In former lives—the flowery talk, Oh Partha! 

Which those unwise ones utter who are charmed 
By Vedic words, and say there’s nothing else, 

Those who are full of wishes, and whose goal 
^ Is Heaven, t 'The Yeds do merely concern 
The effects of the three qualities ; $ but thou 

* S'ankar says qq Gf^q ^ ST—thus em. 

bracing both Sankhya and Yog in the passage. S'ridhar says tW- 

MadhusMan says, C" SrqfflTfl (so says S'ankar too) qqqmtq 
mi? TF. See the Notes and Illustrations at the end of this book. 

f The effect of adhering resolutely to contemplation is stated in 
St. 53. The different interpretations of ?EPTlifcr given by Madhusu- 
dan may be seen in the Notes and Illustrations. * Flowery ’ (qp*FT.) 
S'ridhar interprets by which means pleasant only at 

first sight—on a superficial view—not “pleasant until it falls,” as Mr. 
Thomson erroneously translates it. On * Yedic words 1 S'ridhar says 
U q qrSF *?'4 VrT:. In this the other commentators concur. Heaven 
is not the highest good being a merely temporary affair, see Chap. 
YIII. St. 16 and Chap. IN. St. 21 and comp, Bhartrihari Yairagya- 
S'ataka St. 3 and note on it (Bomb. Sans. Class.) and also 
the Yedic text cfSTqC 'WHdf 5 fNT: tffqfl 3* qfaqF .5?iqT: Srqq. 

t %JFq = GGK. S'ankar and Madhusudan. S'ridhar flrjPrf^^T: 
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Must be self-ruled, Oh Arjun ! free from them 
And from the pairs of opposites,** and rest 
Always in courage,f from solicitude 
For acquisition and protection free.J 
In all the Veds, a learned Bradnnan finds 
As much good as is in a reservoir 
Of water, where from all sides waters flow.§ 

With action is thy sole concern, with fruit 
Never at all. Let not thy motive be 
The fruit of action. To inaction, too, 

Have no attachment, Conqueror of wealth ! 

Actions perform, but on de voti on resting, ) 

Casting away attachment, on success 
And failure equable ; equality 

R#JT<R they all interpret by RSfTR. On 
the three Gunas see Notes and Illustrations. 

* Heat and cold, pain and pleasure, and so forth, which are so often 
alluded to in the Gita. 

t So the commentators except S'ankar who understands by 
here the quality of that name. He is consistent as 
is with him only RRTR. But I prefer to render 5ERT by as 
the other commentators do, that being one of the ordinary meanings 
of the word. I prefer this to Mr. Thomson’s meaning also, viz. 
u eternal truth,” as it better suits the context. 

t 3ROT. I adopt the interpretation of the commentators which 
coincides with the ordinary sense of the expression. Mr. Thomson’s 
rendering agrees in substance, but the sense from which he directly 
derives it appears to me to be itself probably derived from the one 
adopted in the text. And see too Mitfikshara on Yajtiavalkya I. 100 
where qpj is explained to mean acquisition of what one has not j 
and yn preservation of what has been acquired. 

§ See Notes and Illustrations. 
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Is called devotion. Action lower far 
Than acquisition of devotion 0 stands. 

In that devotion, Conqueror of wealth ! 

Seek shelter. Miserable are those to whom 
3Tru.it serves as motive. He who has attained 
Devotion, casts off here both merit and sin.T 
Therefore work at devotion. That in acts 
Is wisdom.J Those wise men who have acquired 
Devotion, casting off the fruit of acts, 

And from the shackles of repeated births 
Eeleased completely, to that seat repair 
"Where no unhappiness is./When once thy mind 
lias crossed bej^ond the taint of ignorance, 

Then mayst thou be indifferent to all 


# This is my rendering of 3(1* S'ankar and S ridhar take 

to mean which may be rendered by 4 devotion’ as is. 

S (ridhar indeed also proposes another interpretation which Ma- 
dhusildan accepts, viz. (or as MadhusMan has it) 

OTWTjfr r Tr ( sciJ . But if we accept this meaning of 

here, we ought I think to accept the same meaning in the next line 
; and then there is not a proper contrast between 
that lino and the last line of the Stanza—a contrast which is neverthe¬ 
less obviously intended. I would therefore adhere to S4iukar’s 
rendering, and a3 to I would take it as the substantive corres¬ 
ponding with the adjectival form JrfT in I think this makes 

the passage clear enough. 

f Merit has for its fruit Heaven, which, as we have seen, is regarded 
as not much of a gain. Comp, also S'ariraka Bhashya (Bibl. Ind. Ed.) 
pp. S99, 1080 and elsewhere. 

| I. e. wisdom consists in indifference to failure or success in what¬ 
ever one does. Mr. Thomson’s translation is not, I think, correct. 
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That thou hast heard or wilt hear/ When thy mind, ^ 3 
Confused by what thou hast heard,^ will stand firm, 

In contemplation steady, then wilt thou 
Acquire devotion. Y J 

Arjllll. What, Oh Kes'av ! are 

The marks of one whose mind is firm, and who 
In contemplation is assiduous ? 

How does one speak who is of steady mind ? 

IIow sit, how move? 

Krishna, When one, Oh Pritha*s son! 

* « 

Abandons all the wishes of one’s heart, 

Pleased in and by oneself, then is one called 
A steady-minded person. One whose heart 
Is not dejected in calamity, 

And who in comforts feels no joy, from whom 
Affection fear and wrath have fled, is called 
A steady-minded sage. One who without 
Attachments anywhere, feels no delight 
And no aversion at the various sweets 
And bittersj* coming has a steady mind. 

When as the tortoise draws in all his limbs 
From all sides, he off from their objects draws 
His senses, then is his a steady mind. 

Objects of sense recede, not so the taste 
For them, from one who lives in abstinence. 

And even the taste recedes when the Supreme 
Has once been-seen.| The senses, Kunti’s son! 

* About the moans for the acquisition of desirable things-* 
Shankar, 

t The original 3T1TT3PT is rendered by by STidhar 

vj S, Os Cn 

and HJcffT and by Madhusudan. 

t This interpretation doubtless makes the construction a very 
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[324-342] 


Boisterous, distract tlie minds even of the wise 
Who try to make a stand, by force. All these 
Having restrained, one should devote oneself 
To me alone ; for steady is his mind 
Who has his senses under his control. 

He who over sensuous objects ponders still 
[Forms an attachment to them ; from this flows 
Desire ; and from desire wrath ; from that wrath 
Want of discernment; and from this want flows 
Confusion of the memory; and thence 
Plows demency ; and from this utter ruin.* * 

But he who, with his heart in his control, 

Senses restrained and from affections free 
As well as from aversions, does perceive 
Their objects, he tranquillity obtains. 

When there’s tranquillity, his miseries 

Are all destroyed ; for he whose mind’s at peace 

Is soon possessed of steadiness. Whoe’er 

Has no devotionf has no steadiness 


irrogular one. But the meaning is certainly that given in the text 
on the authority of the commentators. Mr. Thomson’s rendering is 
not satisfactory to my mind, 

* The first two stages are easily understood, Prom desire grows 
wrath when the desire is baulked of its object. Prom wrath follows 
the state of mind in which one cannot discern right and wrong ; from 
that a forgetfulness of what has been learnt before— 

says S’ankar. The rest is again clear enough. 

t The original word here is ajj^ which the commentators render ; 
I think correctly, by ‘ one who does not restrain himself.’ I have 
rendered in the original by f steadiness’ here. The commentators 
explain it by Substantially, there is not mucl 

difference, for steadiness means steadiness in contemplation of the 
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And no self-knowledge . 0 But no peace of mind 
Is his, who lias no knowledge of himself; 

And whence can one bereft of peace of mind 
Find happiness? The obedience of one’s mind 
Unto the rambling senses takes away 
One’s judgment, as the wind carries a boat * * > 

Astray upon the waters. y Therefore he, ** „ 

Oh large-armed one ! whose senses are restrained, 

And from their objects are on every side 
Withheld, possesses steadiness of mind. 

The man of self-restraint remains awake, 

When for all creatures it is night; and when 

All creatures are awake, that is the night 

Of the right-seeing sage.f He into whom 

All things of sense enter as waters do 

The ocean, which still filled still keeps its bounds 

Unmoved, obtains tranquillity; not he 

Who wishes for those things of sense. That man 

Who all desires abandons., and remains 

Free from affections and from et I”and “ mine, ” f 


true nature of the soul. My interpretation is based on a reference 
to the previous Stanza 

* More accurately, according to the commentators, perseverance 
in the work of knowing oneself. The text, however, is, I think, 
practically right, and : Madhusudan renders by aifrJTITR’- 


f As to spiritual pursuits, the run of men can see nothing there, 
:he whole thing is as dark as night to them ; while in worldly 
pursuits they are ever wide awake. With the sage the case stands 
exactly the other way. 

+ WTR, the second word means indifferent to his possessions and 
kings. The first means either free from egotism, or better, 

rom a mistaken notion of what is the ego; see Chap. III. St. 27. 
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Obtains tranquillity. Ob Pritba’s son ! 

This is tbe state divine; 0 at this arrived, 
One’s not deceived, and being in this state 
In one’s last moments too, one does attain 
Assimilation with tbe Deity. 


[363-381] 


Chapter III. 

Arjim. Janardan ! if devotion is by thee 
To action far superior esteemed, 

Then why, Ob Keskvv ! dost thou still direct 
Me to this fearful deed l My mind by words 
Ambiguous thou seemest to confound ; 

Do tell me now one thing and certain, whence 

1 may attain salvation 

Krishna. Sinless one! 

I have already said, that in this world 
There is a two-fold patlit—that of the Sankbya 
Pursuit of knowledge, and that of the Yog j 
Pursuit of action. One does not attain 
Freedom from action, ceasing to perform 
Acts merely, nor does one perfection reach 

By mere renunciation.± For n o one ____ 

* says S'aukar. 

t RST S'aukar renders by ft'dlt, S'lidhar by JffraTOtr. The word 
in the text would seem to suit both renderings well enough. S'aukar 
takes TO ‘already’to mean * at the beginning of the creation.’ 
S'lidhar and Madhusudan take it to moan in the last chapter 
■which seems preferable. 

j which we have translated by freedom from action, S n- 

dbar renders by fTR ‘ knowledge,’ and S4mkar says 
qwreTRpTft denunciation is what is technically called 

which without $TR or knowledge is inefficacious. According to 
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Even for a moment ever does remain, 

But does perform some act; tlie qualities 

Born of his nature 0 force him (of himself 

Xot master) to some work. lie who restrains 

His active senses, yet thinks in his mind, 

Maddened, of sensuous objects, he is called 

A hypocrite. But he, Oh Arjun 1 who, 

» 

Having restrained the senses by the mind,f 
Without attachment action still pursues 
With the active senses, is superior far.J 
Action prescribed perform, for action is 
Superior to inaction ; nor by this 
Canst thou obtain subsistence for thyself. 

This world is fettered by all acts but those 
Spiritual.§ In these, Oh Kunti’s son ! 
l)o thou engage, attachment casting off. 

Having made men, first, with the sacrifice, 

Said the creator “ Propagate with this ; 

S'ankar 3VH or action is necessary as a stepping-stone to or 

freedom from action. 

* Tho three qualities together constitute the TT^frT or nature. As 
to the power of this 3T37(d here stated, compare Chap. XVIII. 59-GO. 
t I. c. concentrating them on God, says S'lidhar. 

X I. e. to the hypocrite says S'ankar. S'lidhar takes it to mean, 
“He attains knowledge by means of purity of mind. 15 

§ The commentators interpret this expression by the light 

of a Yedic text Wf f Mr. Thomson renders it by ‘ ‘ which has 

worship for its object.” The W spoken of here appears to me to be 
that which is spoken of in the next Stanza. The creator having 
created men and the sacrifice said that men should perform sacrifice. 
Nothing that is done in pursuance of this direction is an obstacle in 
the way of salvation. 
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And may tliis be tlie giver of your desires. 

Please 0 you tlie gods witli this, and may those gods 
riease you ) each other pleasing, you will obtain 
The highest happiness. The gods will give, 

Pleased with your rites, the enjoyments you desire ; 
And he’s a thief who, not returning them 
What they have given, enjoys himself. 3 ’ The good 
Who eat the leavings of a sacrifice 
Of all sins are absolved. The sinful ones, 

However, who for themselves alone prepare 
Their food, are caught by sin. From food are born 
Creatures; from rain too is the birth of food; 

Rain is produced by sacrifice ; and this 
Is the result of action : action, know, 

Has its source in the Yeds ; the source of these 
Is tlie Indestructible.f Therefore the Yeds, 


* nnrqFf ?TT^pSP§: says Madhusudan. As among th© 

Greeks, the offerings at the sacrifice were supposed by the Hindus 
to be what the gods fed on. Compare Kumar. II. 46 or Madhav’s 
S'ankarvijaya I. 34. 

t I have followed the commentators here. Mr. Thomson says that 
means Yed “ in later Sanskrit but never in our poem.’’ But the 
result of not accepting that sense here is that is in¬ 

terpreted by Mr. Thomson to mean “ The Supreme spirit is co-exi- 
stent with the indivisible. 1 ’ I know of no authority for taking 
to mean co-existent. Besides, in the Fifteenth Chapter to which Mr. 
Thomson refers, the word as he says himself, does not occur, 
but instead of it we have r HTUrrJTr. Again when Mr. Thomson says that 
has not the meaning of Yed in our poem, though he admits that 
it has that meaning in what he calls later Sanskrit, I do not know 
what ground there is for saying so. True it is, that no other use of it 
in this sense occurs in the book. But no more do we see any other 
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Pervading all, are at the sacrifice, ° 

At all times. Whoso causes not to revolve 
This wheel thus turned, he is of sinful life, 

His senses humouring, and all in vain 
He lives, Oh Pritha’s son! Butf then the man, 

Self-satisfied, who with himself alone 
And in himself is pleased, has nought to do. 

He has no interest in what is done, 

Nor in what is not done,J nor yet does he 
Depend on any creature for his wants. 

Therefore § without attachment ever perform 
Thy duty, for the man who acts perforins 
Without attachment, reaches the Supreme. || 

By acts alone did Janak and the rest 

example of the sense in which the same word is used at the 
beginning of Chapter XIY. 

* S'ankar says “ Although they are alLpervading as elucidating 
all matters, they are always at the sacrifice, as the rites of sacrifice 
are their main subject,” S'ridhar takes Hqjpf as different from 
the 3*1 in the line preceding, and equivalent to and then 

says urars'fr qlfa'tTPwto «?r Ho 

also gives another meaning 

JTfq- Ism stit tffs'i sir inwwm jot? ^ft*t 

In this MadhusMan oonours, and it is practically the same as Shin* 
kar’s explanation. 

t Here, according to S'ridhar, ho states that the man of know¬ 
ledge has nothing to do with or action. 

J No good or evil aocrues to him from anything he does or omits 
to do—S'ankar. 

§ Arjun, says S'lidhar, is told to perform action, as freedom from 
it is only for the man of knowledge. To that stage, it is impli* 
ed, Arjun has not risen. 

|| By means of purity of mind, say the commentators, 
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Attain perfection. Tliou too sliouklst perform 
Acts, looking to the universal good. 

Whatever a great man does, that do the rest, 

And men at large follow what he respects 
As of authority. I, Pritha’s son ! 

Have nought to do in any of these three worlds, 

Nothing to gain that I have not gained; still 

I do engage in action. Should I not 

Engage assiduous in action, then 

From all sides men would follow in my path, 

Oh Pritha’s son ! And should I not perform 
Acts, ruined then these worlds would he, 0 and I 
Of caste-comminglings should the author ho, 

And should destroy all people. As the unwise, 
Offspring of Bharat! with attachment act, 

So should the wise, desiring to advance 
The general good, without attachment aot. 

A wise man, actions with devotion doing, 

Should not distractf the ignorant, attached 
To action, hut should set them to it. One, 

By egoism demented, thinks oneself 

The doer of those acts which are performed 

Throughout hy nature’s qualities.^ But he, 

Oh large-armed one ! who knows the truth about 


* As the rules of action, by which the world is carried on, would be 
broken—IdT^dWrdrd says S'ankar. d^Vfld d^dd: 
says S'ridliar. 

f Literally “ shake their convictions’’ i\ e. wean them away from 
the path of action, 

J Compare Chapter Y. St. 8. 9. The active principle is nature, or 
dddd, The soul or is only the looker-on and the enjoyer. 
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The difference from qualities and acts, *•* 

Forms no attachments, thinks that qualities 
Do deal with qualities.f But then those who 
By nature's qualities are all confused, 

To their worksf from attachments. Such dull men, 

Who know not all, the wise should not distract. 

Devoid of hope, devoid of “mine”, on me 
Tlnowing all acts,§ the Adhyatma pondering,|j 
Fight, freed from mental anguish, Even those men 
"Who act on this opinion of mine, 

Always with faith, not carping, they are freed 
From action. Know, however, that those who carp 
At my opinion, and do not act 
Upon it, are demented, and confused 
In knowledge of all kinds, to all good lost. 

After his nature^ even a wise man acts; 

All creatures follow it, wha t can restraint 

* The difference of soul from the qualities, and its difference from 
acts. The words refer to him who believes that he is different from 
the collection of the qualities, and who believes that he is not the 
active principle—Hff JFTr^RT: H H OTFT says S'ridhar. 

f /. e. Qualities (senses) deal with qualities (objects of sense). So the 
commentators. Mr. Thomson understands it differently. 

t The workings of the qualities, namely, what are commonly known 
as man’s actions. 

§ I. e. Convinced by means of true discrimination that you are 
doing all for God. 

II 8JWFJT%TOr is explained by S'ankar as equivalent to 

b y S'r.dhar and Madhusfidau as equivalent to j 

5TiT ?Pr fSbir. It means remembering the real relation of the iudivi- 
dual and Supreme Soul. 

H This is explained to be (bo ^JTr^irr 

(S ankar) the effect of the virtuous and vicious acts 
done in a previous birth. 
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Effect? Towards its objects every sense 
Has its affections and aversions fixed, 

To them none should submit, for they are his foes.** 
One’s duty ill-performed is better far 
Than that of others well performed; f even death 
In one’s own duty is to be preferred. 

Fearful is that of others. 

Arjun. But by whom 

Is man driven on to sin against his will, 

Offspring of Vrishni ! as by force compelled? 
Krishna. Desire it is, ’tis wrath, whose birth is from 

The quality of Kajas—ravenous he, 

And very sinful. Know that in this world 
That is the foe. As smoke envelopes fire, 

As soilure does a mirror, as the womb 
The foetus, all this| he envelopes so. 

Knowledge’s enveloped by this constant foe, 

Oh Kunti’s son ! of wise men, who can take 
What forms he will, who’s like a fire,§ and who 


* This, says S'ankar, is in answer to the difficulty that the S'astras 
are useless if nature is so potent as described. The answer is, that na¬ 
ture can only work indirectly by means of these affections and aver¬ 
sions, ond if one withstands their force, one is then at liberty to follow 
the S'astras. When they are succumbed to, the force of nature 
irresistible. 

f This, according to S'ankar, is in answer to one who acts under 
the guidance of “ affections and aversions, * 1 ’ and who might say, that 
since all duties are equally proscribed in the S'astras he might do 
whichever he chose. 

I Explained, according to S'ankar and the other commentators, 
by what follows. They understand it to refer to knowledge. Mr. 
Thomson understands by ‘ this’ the universe. 

§ The commentators take literally, as “ that which never 
has enough. 1 ’ 
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Is never filled. The senses, and the mind, 

And steady resolution, have been said 

To be his seat. 0 With these, he men confounds, 

Covering up knowledge. Therefore first restrain 
Thy senses, foremost of the Bli&rats ! next 
This sinful thing do cast off, which destroys 
Experience and knowledge, f It is said, 

“Great are the senses, greater is the mind, 

Greater than that is resolution, that 

Which is above this is that same.”]: Thus know 

That vihich than resolution higher is, 

And by thyself restrain thyself, and kill 
J his loe, Oh large-armed one! who can assume 
W hat form lie will, and who is hard to tame. 

* Since the operations of the senses and the rest give rise to desire. 
The mind is tha faculty which thinks, and doubts, and so forth : the 
‘ steady resolution ’ is the faculty which resolves and finally deter¬ 
mines. | rwqn?JffiT 

f Knowledge is that learnt from books or teachers. Experience is 
that which is acquired by personal perception and so forth. 

1 This Stanza is evidently takeu from that in the Ka thopanishad III. 
10. There we have no reference to desire, and this is one of the circum¬ 
stances which lead mo to accept the meaning which the com. 
mentators put on H:, namely qxwiTr, in preference to that of Mr. 
Thomson, namely ‘this passion of desire. 7 According to the meaning 
of the commentators, Krishna tells Arjun to understand the Supreme 
Soul who is higher than the principles in which desire is seated, and 

then with that knowledge to destroy the foe by means of self- 
restraint. 
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Chapter IV. 


Krishna, This lasting system of devotion, I 
Told to the Sun, to Mann he declared, 

And Manu to Ikshvaku. Thus by steps 
Obtained, this system royal sages knew; 

That system, slayer of foes! has now been lost 
By lapse of time. I have to-day told thee 
That same primeval system, since thou art 


My devotee and friend, for ’tis the best 
Of mysteries 

ArjUH. Later is thy birth, the Sun’s 
Is prior. How then shall I understand, 

That thou didst first tell him ? 

Krishna. m any have been 


Our births, Oh Arjun! thine as well as mine. 
I know them all. Not so, Oh slayer of foes! 


Knowst thou. Unborn, and inexhaustible, 

Lord of all creatures, as I am, I am born 
By my delusion, taking the control 
Of Nature to myself. ° I do create 
Myself, whenever piety languishes, 

And when impiety’s rampant. I am born 
In every age the sinful to destroy, 

To establish piety, to protect the good. 

My birth and work divine whoever thus knows 


* A'certain distinction is here drawn between and Ihe 

S'vetas'vataropanishad, however, has a line which runs thus, JTRt J 


TT*M 3 But here, TTRr means more specially 

the divine power, knowledge, omnipotence and so forth; 
refers to the material which goes to the formation of the body 
taken by the Deity when " born.” 
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Iliglitlyj Oh Arjun! casts this body off, 

Beturns not to be born, but comes to me. 

Freed from affection, terror, and from wrath, 

By knowledge-penance ° made immaculate, 

Thinking of me alone, and on me resting, 

Many have come into my essence, f I 
Favour men as they come to me; my path 
Men follow from all sides, f Oh Pritha’s son! 

Success in acts desiring, people here 
Worship the deities, for in this world 
Of mortals, swiftly is success obtained 
By action. § I created classes four, 

After the apportionment of qualities 

And works. || But though I am their maker, know 

I am not their maker, inexhaustible. 

Actions defile me not, I have no desire 
Of fruit of actions . He who knows me so 
Is not tied down by action.$ Knowing tliis,^} 

# $TRRT rTT*. says Madhusffdan. STidhar takes 

it to mean knowledge and penance. 

f That is, attained salvation, the assimilation with the Brahma. 

J This line occurs before but in a different sense. See line 439. 

§ STidhar says R d fTR’RST J*Ttf<RcTr«STrR*R. 

M See Chapter XVIII. where this is explained at length. 

rjRfastreWT says S'ankar. The explana- 

tion of the paradox seems to be contained in the next Stanza. 

% Since, as STidhar says, he who knows that the cause of God’s not 
being affected b)' acts is his freedom from egoism and desire, 
will himself get rid of his own egoism &c. 

W S'ankar says that this means Rr i 3Rl R R CTTtS S'llnf sTRff— 
which is unexceptionable ; •Tf^TUr^Uff^R JR 5FR3T R RTRRT 
sTRTf says STidhar—which is less unexceptionable. Mr. Thomson 
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Those men of old who for salvation wished. 

Action performed. Therefore do tliou perform 

Action 0 alone, as by the men of old 

Was done before thee. Even learned men, 

Upon the question what is action, what - 
Inaction, are confused. Therefore I will speak 
Of action to thee. Knowing that, thou wilt 
Be freed from evil. Action one must know, 

Action prohibited, inaction too, 

Abstruse is action’s essence.! He is wise 
'Mongst men, he is devoted, he performs 
All acts, who in inaction action sees, 

And in action inaction. Him the wise 
Call learned, all whose action by the fire 
Of knowledge is burnt down, whose every act 
Is all from fancies and desires divorced. %. 

Forsaking all attachment to the fruit 
Of action, independent^ at all times 

takes the sense back as far as Stanza 13, casting a suspicion on the 
genuineness of Stanza 14. I do not think his reasons either sound 
or adequate. 

* Not an action, as Mr. Thomson translates it, but action gene¬ 
rally, as contrasted with Comp. Chap. III. St. 20 (line 429). 

t The commentators render IJCI by Mr. Thomson translates 
it by ‘ path’ but gives no explanation. Action, as the commentators 
rightly say, stands here for all three. What the abstruseness is is 
stated in the immediately following lines. 

X Fancies are the cause of desires—S'ankar. Compare Chap. II. 62 
and VI. 4 and 24. S'ridhar says SFdJT; 7T3T &c. Madhusu- 

dan agrees with S'ankar, but interprets by 

mmwu 

§ Independent: lit. without support; support S'aukar explains to. 
meau that thing, resting on which one wishes to accomplish an endU 
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Contented, even engaged in action, he 
Does nothing. All belongings casting off, 

Restraining mind and senses , 0 free from hope, 

And action merely for the body’s sakej* * 

Performing, he comes not by sin. Content 
With earnings not sought after, far above 
The pairs of opposites, from envy free, 

Unmoved on failure and success, he’s not 
Tied down, performing actions. All the acts 
Of one without attachment, wholly free,f 
Of one whose mind is fixed on knowledge, who 
Performs spiritual actions,§ are destroyed. 

Brahma is the oblation ; with Brahma it is given ; 

Brahma is in the fire 5 and by Brahma it is thrown; 

And Brahma too the goal, to which lie goes, 

Who meditates on Brahma in the act. || 

* must here be rendered by ‘ senses’; Madhusudan says 

t Madhusudan takes *rr?IT to mean Ue and 

S'ankar have a long discussion as to whether it does not mean. 

and decide against it. STidhar, however, adopts this 
interpretation, which would seem to be preferable, having regard to 
the next Stanza, See also Chap. III. 7 and 8 (line 383 et seq). 

t S'ankar renders the original by R^^lPUF^R, STidhar 
says UffrrTfalPF. and Madhusudan has^^'TilrPT^r^rWR^T^. Mr. 

'* 1 * C 

Thomson’s suggested emendation to is a very good one. 

* § Comp. Chap. III. 9. Here S'ankar renders qffR by WR3 vt4*T. 

il This identification of every thing with Brahma, furnishes ac¬ 
cording to S'ankar, the explanation of the ‘ destruction of acts’ men¬ 
tioned just before. 4 With Brahma’ means with the Juhu and other 
sacrificial implements. The last line is thus explained by STidhar 
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Some devotees the sacrifice divine * 

Practise, and others in the fire of Brahma 

The sacrifice offer up by itself, t 

The sense of hearing and the rest some throw 

Upon the fires of self restraint. $ And some 

Again upon the sense-fires offer up 

Their objects—sound and others. Others still 

Offer up the functions of the internal winds, 

As well as of the senses, in the fire 
Of self-restraint by knowledge kindled up. § 

Others there are whose offering is wealth, 

Penance, devotion, [| study of the Yeds, 

Or knowledge ; others still of rigid vows— 

The Yatis.^f Some offer the upward wind 
Into the downward, and the downward on© 

Into the upward, and restraining next 
The motions of them both, are still engaged 

* I. e. that in which the Gods are sacrificed to. 

f S'ankar takes qff or sacrifice to mean SfltJTr. S 'ridhar says 

. 

which is more satisfactory. 

J I. e. practice restraint of the operations of the senses. These, 
according to S'ridhar, are . Those described in the 

words immediately following are correctly said by him to be those 
who are ft* WTO :. 

§ That is to say, says S'ridhar, concentrating the mind properly 
on the thing to be meditated on, and confining the mind to it, 
they stop all the workings of the senses &c. 

|| This is here taken in the sense of Patanjali (not that of the Gita), 
viz. * concentration of mind.’ 

This is taken a.s a separate class by Madhusudan. He says 
siRTWr C^'4:. And see line 862 . 
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In stopping up tlie lifewinds.* Others yet, 

Eating hut little, offer up the winds 
Into the winds.j* Knowing the sacrifice, 

All these have their sins by the sacrifice 
Destroyed. Those go unto the eternal Brahma, 

Who eat the leavings of the sacrifice, 

Ambrosial.J Best of Kurus 1 not this world 
Is theirs, who do no sacrifice perform; 

Whence then the other? Thus out of the Veda, 

Come sacrifices of these various sorts ;§ 

From action|| know them all to be produced, 

And knowing thus, thou wilt salvation reach. 

The sacrifice of knowledge, slayer of foes ! 

Is better than the sacrifice of wealth; 

For each and every action, Pritha/s son ! 

In knowledge ends. By salutation that, 

By service, and by questions, learn. The wise 
Who see the truth will knowledge teach to you. 

That learning, IYmdu’s son 1 thou wilt not be 

# These are the ascetic practices prescribed in the Yogns'astra; the 
operations are technically known as Pfirak, Rechak and Kumbhak. 
t Shankar says VW fTqfifa: H 

irRrgr ff *PTRT. S'ridhar takes JTRR^to mean ‘ senses.’ With this 
Mudhusudan agrees and cites Patanjali. 

J Compare Chap. III. St. 13 (line 407). 

§ The commentators say, that this means “They are all ordained 
by the Veds,” and S'ankar quotes a passage as an instance. Mr. 
Thomson renders the words otherwise, but I do not know that there 
is much propriety in the sense he adopts. 

|| That is to say, according to the commentators, they are not tlio 

soul’s doing. They are, says S'ridhar, 'Rfbut *T(RPKF- 

qpkrekrfdr:. 
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Again confounded tlms, and through it thou, 

Without exception, wilt all creatures see 
First in thyself, and next in me.* * * § ** And then, 

Even if thou art of all -sinful men 

Most sinful, still wilt thou cross over all sins, 

By means of the boat of knowledge- As a fire 
Kindled, Oh Arjun! burns all fuel down 
To ashes, so the fire of knowledge burns 
All action down to ashes. Nothing is 
Like knowledge pure; and that one in oneself, 

Perfected by devotion, finds in time. 

One who restrains his senses, who has faith, 

And is assiduous, knowledge obtains ; 

Obtaining knowledge, then without delay, 

Beaches supreme tranquillity. But one 

Who has no faith, no knowledge, who’s in doubt [jl 

Is ruined. Neither this world, nor the next, 

Nor happiness, are for the sceptic. Acts, 

Oh Conqueror of wealth ! shackle not him, 

Who by devotion has all acts renounced, 

Who lias destroyed by knowledge all his doubts, 

And who’s himself. § Therefore, Oh Bharat's child! 
Destroy this doubt, produced from ignorance, 

And in thy heart residing, by the sword 

Of knowledge. Have devotion, and arise ! _ 

* /. c . j t ou will perceive the unity of myself and yourself and all 
the world—that is to say, get rid of dualism. 

f Compare Chap. IV. St. 19 (line 557). 

X He who has no faith— scil. in what the preceptor teaches. He 
who is in doubt, scil. as to whether his endeavours will bo successful 
or not—S'ridhar. 

§ , the original, is explained to mean the com¬ 

mentaries. Compare too Chap. IT. 13. 
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Chapter V. 

Arjun. Renunciation of acts tliou dost praise, 

Oli Krishna! and also their pursuit , 0 tell me 
For certain, which is Letter of the two. 

Krishna. Renunciation and pursuit of acts 
Are sources both of happiness ; of them, 

However, pursuit of acts is more esteemed 
Than their renunciation. | He who’s free 
From likes and dislikes should Le known to be 
The true renouncer; for, Oh large-armed one ! 

He who’s above the pairs of opposites, 

Is freed with ease from bonds- ’Tis children talk 
Of Sanlcbya and Yog as different, not the wise ; 

Pursuing either well, one gets the fruit 
Of both. J The Yogs go to the selfsame seat, 

Which by the Sankhyas is obtained. He sees 
In truth, who sees the Sankhya and Yog as one. 

’Tis hard, without devotion, large-armed one! 

To reach renunciation; but the sage 
Having devotion soon the Brahma attains. 

Devoted, pure, one who restrains his mind, 

Who rules his senses, and identifies 
Himself with each and every creature, he, 

Performing action, is untainted still. 

• S'ankar renders by ) *R8TRJT. It may 

also be devotion by moans of them. In substance the two meanings 
coincide. 

f Compare Chap. XVIII. 2 ct seq. 

J As S'ridhar says, by the Karmayog, one obtains purity of mind, 
and, by means of that, obtains salvation through right knowledge. 
By the Samnya% he also obtains the same indirect effects of the 
Karmayog practised before. This is stated in the next Stanza. 
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lie tliIulcs, who hath devotion, knowledge real, 

That he does nothing, when he sees, hears, sleeps, 

Touches, smells, moves, eats, breathes, talks, takes, or gives, 
liaises or drops the eyelids, but believes 
The senses with their objects deal. ° He who performs 
Action, and offers it to the Supreme, j* 

Without attachment, is not touched by sin, 

Like to the lotus-leaf by water, t Men 
Who are devoted, from attachment free, 

Action perform for purity of soul, 

With the mere body, mind, or resolution, 

Or even the senses. § The devoted man, 

Abandoning the fruit of acts, obtains 
Lasting tranquillity. || He who's attached 
To fruit, without devotion, is chained down 
]>y action. The embodied soul at ease 
Within the city of nine portals lies, 

Not doing nor causing, ^ self-controlled, all acts 
Forsaking by the mmd.$ ’Tis not the Lord 
Actions or agency creates ’mongst men, 


* Compare Chap. III. St. 28 (line 455). Our rendering of which is 
supported by this passage. 

t Compare Chap, III. St. 30 (line 461). 
f A very common simile in our ancient literature. 

§ With the body, bathing and so forth; with the mind, meditation 
and so forth; with the faculty of resolution, the ascertainment of 
the truth; with the senses, the hearing and celebrating of God’s name 
and so forth—S'ridhar. 

|| Compare Chap. II. 70-71 (line 357 et seq). 

If set raxwrfr ‘•‘r-jriH £ 

IP’ I. e. not causing anything to bo done. 

$ Compare ILI. St. 30. Here S'ankar takes JT^TfTr to mean sp^f- 
which he interprets there to mean 
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Nor yet does lie connect action and fruit, 

But Nature only works.* The Lord receives 
The sin or merit of none, t Knowledge is hid 
By ignorance, thence do all beings err. 

Knowledge, however, to those who have destroyed 
By it their ignorance, shows like the sun 
The Being Supreme. And those who in their minds 
Have Him alone, whose soul is one with Him, 

Who firmly rest on Him, whose final goal 
Is He, they go—go never to return— 

Their sins destroyed by knowledge. On a cow, 

An elephant, a dog, a Chan I til too, 

And on a Brahman of humility 

And learning wise men look alike.J Even here 

They have conquered the material world; § whose mind 

Is equable. They are with the Supreme; 

For the Supreme is equable, above 

Defects. He who has knowledge of the Brahma, 

Whose mind is steady, who is not confused, 

* S'ridhar and MadhnsMan say that this is an answer to 
the difficulty.—How can man get rid of acts, when he is 
but a dependent agent in God’s hands? the word used in the 

original text, and translated by ‘Nature,’is rendered by iT^rq, in 
Sankar’s commentary. 

f S'ankar renders W by aTTcflf. Madhusudan says TOUHTr 

+ According to S ankar and Madhusu lan, the Brahman has the qua¬ 
lity of Sattva or Goodness, the cow that of Raj is or Indifference, and 
the elephant and the rest that of Tamas or Badness. S'ridhar says, 
the Bi&hman and the Chandal are instances of a difference as to 
acts ; the elephant &c. of difference as to class. 

^ the original word, is paraphrased by ‘birth in S unkar’s 
commentary, and by iu S'ridhar’s. 
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And who is with the Brahma,# does not feel 
Delighted, finding pleasures, nor is grieved 
Coming by ills. One who to external things 
Is unaddicted, feels the happiness 
That’s in oneself; and by devotion joining 
His own soul with the Brahma, he obtains 
Eternal happiness.t Oh Kuntis’ son ! 

Enjoyments which out of the touch arise 
Of the senses:): are a certain source of ills. 

They do begin and end;§ a prudent man 
No pleasure in them feels. He who can bear, 

Even here, ere he is from this body freed, 

The agitations which desire and wrath 
Produce, he is devoted, happy lie. 
lie who within himself feels happiness 
And pleasure, and the light of knowledge finds, 

That devotee, one with the soul Supreme, 

Attains the Brahmic bliss. The sages, too, 

Whose sins have perished, and whose doubts destroyed, 

Who do restrain themselves, who are intent 
On universal happiness, obtain 
The Brahmic bliss. To those ascetics, who 
Kestrain their minds, and keep themselves aloof 
From anger and desire, who know the soul, 

At hand|| is the Brahmic bliss. lie who excludes 

* I. e. who has renounced all acts—S'ankar. 

f This follows the commentators, and that is the best souse to be 
got out of the passage as it stands. Mr. Thomson mentions an 
emendation, which, if adopted, would make it much clearer. 

+ The original is simply “from the touch.’ 7 It means from the 
touch of the senses and their objects. Compare Chap. II. St. 1* * * § 1 

§ Compare ‘they come and go’ in Chap. II. St. 14 (line 176).* 

|| The commentators say * on both sides’—before and after death. 
At hand is also admissible, I think. 
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Tli© objects of tlie senses, 'twixt the brows 
Centres his vision, 0 making the upward wind 
And downward even, does within the nose 
Confine their movements, who restrains his mind, 
His senses, and his faculty as well 
Of fixed resolve,| the sage whose final goal 
Is mere salvation, who is free from fear 
Desire and anger, he is ever saved. 

One knowing me attains tranquillity, 

Me—the great God of all the worlds, the friend 
Of all things living, me who do enjoy J 
All sacrifices and all penances. 


Chapter VI. 

Krishna. He who, regardless of tlie fruit of aots, 

Performs his duty is the devotee, 

ITe the renouncer, not he who discards 
The sacred fire, nor who no acts performs. 

That which is called renunciation, know, 

Oh Pandu’s son * to be devotion, since 

None can become a devotee, unless 

All fancies § lie renounces. Action’s said 

* The power of seeing; the original is which must be thus 
interpreted here. Compare Chap. VIII. St. 10. (line 1037). Mr. 
Thomson says ‘confines his gazo to tho space between the eyebrows’. 
But how can that be done ? 

t The saino word which has been rendered before by * resolution’ 
or ‘steady resolution.’ 

J S'lidhar suggests an alternative rendering ‘ protect,’ which is also 
admissible. 

^ These, as said before, give rise to desires ; see Chap. IV. St. 
19 (line 558 ) and note there. 
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To be a means to tliat wise man who wants 
To rise up to devotion ; and to him, 

When that is reached, tranquillity is said 

To he a means. Then is one said to have reached 

Devotion, when all fancies casting off, 

One ceases to attach oneself to things— 

The objects of the senses—or to acts. 

One should raise oneself by one’s mind, nor cast 
Oneself down, 0 for one’s friend as well as foe 
Is one’s mind only. To him who has restrained 
Himself f even by his own mind, is his mind 
Friendly ; but then to one without restraint, 

One’s own mind like an enemy behaves, 

Injurious He who has restrained himself, 

And who is tranquil, has a soul intent 
Wholly upon itself, $ in coM&nd heat, 

In honour and dishonour, pain and joy. 

He who restrains his senses, satisfied 

With knowledge and experience, § who unmoved 

By aught, looks on gold, sod, and stone alike, 

Is called a devotee. He’s most esteemed, 

Who thinks alike of good and sinful men, 

* The words for self and for mind in this and following linos are 
the same. But the meaning is to be distinguished as above. 4 liaise’ 
sell, out of this mortal world. 4 Mind 1 means according to Ma- 
dhusudan ‘ discrimination. ’ ‘Cast down,’ Madhusudan renders by 
* Merge in the ocean of this world.’ 

t Here STrW or se ^ must mean, I think, the ‘ senses &c.’ as in St. 
10 (line 770). 

X rf; is rendered by PITH'S’: in S'ridhar’s, by 
in Sankar’s, Commentary. 

§ See above Chap. III. St. 41 (line 495). 
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Of friends, acquaintances, and enemies, 

Of the indifferent, those that side with both, 

Of relatives, and those that merit hate. 

Devoid of hopes, restraining mind and sense, 

Alone, without belongings, 0 and retired, 

Seating himself with firmness in a place, 

Tidy, and not too high nor yet too low, 

With cloth and skin and Kus'-grass covered over, 

A devotee should in devotion still 

Engage. There, fixing on one point his mind, 

The workings of the senses and his thoughts 
Restraining, sitting in his seat, he should 
Practise devotion for self-purity. 

Firm-seated, holding body neck and head 
Unmoved and even, looking at the tip 
Of his own nose, not looking round about, 

Tranquil at heart, devoid of fear, the vows 
Of celibates t observing, and his mind 
Restraining and concentering on me, he 
Should sit devoted, given up to me.J 
Thus practising devotion, and his mind 
Restraining constant^, a devotee 
Arrives at that tranquillity which leads 
At length unto salvation, and attains 

* Compare Chapter IV. 21. STWr (sense) = —Commentators. 

f The original is which may be conveniently rendered 

by celibates. It is the stage before a man becomes a Grihastha, or 
married householder, and in which he lives with his preceptor to 
learn with him. 

X As distinguished from‘with mind concentrated on me,’ 4 giveu 
up to me 1 must he taken, as it is by fcTidhar, to mean 4 to 
whom I am the final goal/ 
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Assimilation with me. Neither he, 

Oh Arjim ! who eats too much, nor yet who 
Eats not at all, not he who is disposed 
To too much sleep, nor he who's ever awake, 

Attains devotion. He who takes due food 
And exercise, at work toils duly, sleeps 
And rises duly, the devotion gets 
Destructive of all misery. When the mind 
Restrained, is steadied on the Soul alone, 

Then he who is indifferent to all 
Objects of longing is “ devoted” called. 

As standing in a windless place, a light 
Moves not, that is the parallel employed 
About a devotee, who has restrained 
His mind, and in devotion ° is engaged. 

That break of all connexion with all pain 
Is called devotion, one should understand, 

Wherein the mind ceases to work, restrained 
By practice of devotion ;f where one sees 

* The original word here rendered by “ devotion 1 ’ is still *41*1* 
but with the addition of W'WV: The same remark is to bo made 
on Stanzas 10 and 15 and 23 (lines 774-786-833). What is meant 
here is concentration of mind. 

f Mr. Thomson renders the original expression, by “wor¬ 

ship in devotion.” That is certainly wrong. This definition of 
6 devotion* sins against one of the logical rules of definition, by in¬ 
cluding the word 4(TT itself in a definition of 4GT ; but this is 
only apparent, I think. The word 4GT defined means, I think, the 
union of the individual with the Supreme Soul—' 

4t*T: as Shidhar says. The other word devotion, that to which 
this note is attached, means the stopping of all workings of the 
uxind—the which Fatanjali speaks oh 
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Oneself by oneself. * * * * § and is satisfied 
Within oneself; where one attains that joy, 

Transcendent, knowable by the mind alone, 

Beyond the senses ; which attained, one never 
Swerves from the truth ; and which acquired, one thinks 
No other acquisition higher still; 

Fixed in which, one cannot be shaken off 
Even by the greatest misery. With fixed mind, 

And undespairing heart,f should be attained 
This same devotion. Casting off desires, 

Without exception, of the fancy born.J 

Restraining all the senses on all sides 

With the mind only,§ one should by slow steps 

Become unmoving, || with a firm resolve 

Coupled with courage,and upon the soul 

Steadying the mind, should think of nought- Wherever 

The active and unsteady mind breaks forth, 

There should it be restrained, and held confined 
Upon the soul alone. Then happiness 
Supreme comes to this devotee, whose mind 
Is fully tranquilj who is free from sin, 

Who his Indifference^ has tranquilized, 

* ®?RRf rW F<T: qC^FW—S'unkar. 

t Mr. Thomson’s translation here, which follows Schlegel’s, is not 
at all satisfactory to my mind. The explanation given by the com¬ 
mentators is not only admissible, but makes perfectly clear and 
good sense. 

t See above St. 4 (line 749). 

§ Compare Chap. III. St. 7. (line 390). 

H Comp. St. 20 (line 808). 

If WT is S'ankar’s paraphrase of the original. This, to a 
certain extent, explains St. 23 (line 818). 

$ The Second of the three qualities about which see Notes and 
Illustrations. 
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And merged liimself into the soul Supreme* * * § 

Thus practising devotion constantly , 

The devotee, free from all sin, obtains 
With ease the highest happiness* the toiicli^ 

Of the Supreme. And the devoted man, 

Regarding all alike, sees in the soul 
All beings, and in all beings sees the soul, f 
He who sees me in every thing, as well 
As all things in me, him I never forsake. 

And he forsakes me not.J That devotee, 

Who Worships me existing in all beings, 

Convinced that all is one, exists in me, 

However living. § Arjun ! he is thought 
The greatest devotee, who looks on all 
Pleasure and pain alike, comparing all 
With his own|| 

Arjun. Slayer of Madlm! I see not 
How this devotion (which thou hast declared) 

Through equanimity, can be sustained 
Firmly, because of fickleness ^ for, Krishna! 

The mind is fickle, turbulent, and strong, 

And obstinate; and its restraint, I think, 

Is difficult as the wind’s. 

Krishna. Oh large-armed one ! 

Doubtless the mind is difficult to restrain, 

* Comp. Chap. V. 7 (line 659) and other passages. 

•f S'ridkar says this means ^r^rc^lT. Auandagiri takes it to meaa 
which would appear to be the closer interpretation. 

I I. e. He always sees me, and I always look favourably on him. 

§ Even abandoning all action, says S'ridhar. 

|| I . e . Who believes that pleasure and pain are liked and disliked 
by others as they are by himself. 

I . e. the fickleness of the mind as shown in the next lino. 
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And fickle too; but then, Oh Kunti’s sou ! 

It may by practice and by unconcern , 0 
Be still restrained. Devotion, I conceive, 

Is hard for one devoid of self-restraint ; 

But for one, who restrains himself, and makes 
Efforts, ’tis possible to achieve by means 
Of measures apt 

Arjllli. Oh Krishna what’s the end 

Of one, who’s not a Yati,| who has faith, 

Whose mind is from devotion shaken, and who 
Has not attained it fully ? Does he go 
To Tuin like a broken cloud, being lost 
To both, deluded, on the Brahmic pathf 
Unsteady, large- armed one ! Krishna, be pleased 
This doubt of mine entirely to remove, 

Eor none except thee can remove the doubt. 

Krishna. Nor here, nor in the next world, Pritha s son 1 
Is ruin for him, for none, dear friend ! who does 
Good deeds, comes to an evil end. A man 
Fallen from devotion goes into the world 
Of Holy Beings, dwells there many a year, 

And then is born into a family 

Of great and holy men; or even lie’s born 

Into a family of devotees 

Of talent; for more difficult to obtain 

Is such a birth in this world. Then he comes 

* means indifference to worldly good. 

| says S'ridhar—one who does not keep up his 

exercise of devotion. *Td is interpreted to mean one who is assiduous. 
Bee too line 590. 

t ‘Both’ refers to Heaven the fruit of action, and emancipation, 
the fruit of devotion. ‘The Brahmic path 1 is the path which leads 
to the Brahma. 
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In contact with that knowledge which belonged 
To him the previous birth, 0 and then again 
Offspring of Kuril! for perfection works. 

For even reluctant,*{■ he is led away 
By that same former practice, and transcends 
The word divine,! although lie only wish 
v r l o learn devotion. Devotees, however, 

Who work with might and main,§ whose sins are cleared, 
Reaching perfection after many births, 

Attain the goal supreme. The devotee 
To the ascetic is superior deemed, 

Superior to the man of knowledge|| too, 

Superior to the doer of mere acts, 

Therefore, dp thou become a devotee, 

Oli Arjun ! And among all devotees, 

He is by me the most devoted deemed, 

Who, with his inmost soul upon me fixed, 

And being full of faith, doth worship me. 


* The knowledge about the Brahma, 
t So STidhar interprets apTST:. He says 
This meaning may be derived from its original meaning ‘ not 
master of oneself . 1 Comp, Chap. III. 5 (line 384). 

7 He rises above the fruits of the actions prescribed in the Veds— 
S'ankar and STidhar. lie becomes fit, for the Jnan stage and rises 
above the Karma stage—Madhusudan. 

§ As contrasted with the other who might be said to work half¬ 
heartedly. S'ankar renders the original here thus:—JT^rciRWHIT- 

frrcrfrc wtr srtv: (?). 

II According to the commentators one who is learned in the.S'as- 
tras and their meanings. 
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As tlie destroyer of the Universe. 

Oh Conqueror of wealth! nothing exists 
Besides, superior to me. In me all 
Is woven as pearls in numbers on a thread. 

I am the taste # in water, Kunti’s son! 

I am the light in both the sun and moon; 

I am the “Om” in all the Yeds ; I am sound 
In space ; and manliness inhuman beings; 

I am the fragrance in the earth ; I am 
liefulgence in the fire; vitality 
In every creature; I am austerity "I* 

In the ascetic, and Oh Pritha s son ! 

Know me of all existences the seed 

Eternal. I am the intellect of those 

Of intellect; the glory I of those 

Glorious j^/'and of tlie strong tlie strength untouched 

By fondness or desire ;§ love too I am, 

Prince of the Bh&rats ! in all living beings, 

To piety unopposed.j| All states ot mind, 

Or by the quality of Goodness caused, 

Or of Indifference or Badness, know_ 

• quqf WlSWlf WO OTWfr STfaRlpf: 

MadhusMan. Fmnf aTOTW'S KW S'ridhar. So 

with the rest also. 

t T. e. the power to bear the ‘ pairs of opposites’—S'ridhar and 
Madhusudan, 

X TfrnsjT is the synonym for given by tho commentators. 

Madhustidan adds TOfiWrflWi? qtWW WRhTJT. 

§ Desire is the wish to obtain what has not been obtained. Fond¬ 
ness is the wish to retain what has been obtained. 

|| Mr. Thomson, who speakes of the ‘ egregious error’ of his pre¬ 
decessors, has not rendered this expression accurately in translating 
it by “ which is prevented by no law.’’ 
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To be from me alone; not I in them# 

But they in me exist. This universe 
By these three states, (born of the qualities),*!* 
Deluded, knows not me, greater.than they, 

And inexhaustible. Because divine 
Is this delusion of mine, the result 
Of the qualities, and difficult to transcend, 

Therefore those only thdelusion cross, 

Who rest on mo alone. Not those bad men, 

Sinful and foolish, to the ways inclined 
Of demons, who through this delusion are 
Deprived of their discernment, ever do rest 
On me. Oh Arjun! men of classes four, 

Doers of good, it is, that worship me— 

He that’s distressed, and he too who desires 
Knowledge, Prince of the Bharats! he who wants 
Wealth, and he who has knowledge.^ And of these, 
The man of knowledge, who’s devoted still, 

Who worships me alone, the highest stands. 

For to the man of knowledge, I am dear 
Above all things, and he is also dear 
To me. Good are they fill, but I regard 
As my own self the man of knowledge, who 
With soul devoted me alone accepts— 

Me the goal unexcelled. After the close 
Of many lives, the man of knowledge, knowing 


* They do not dominate over me, but I dominate over them, 
t the original, is rendered by (S/unkar.) 

and Hff: (S'ridhar.) 

X Here the commentators interpret sfHT as meaning ‘ ons who has 
knowledge of the soul’ not as in Chap. VI. St. 46. (line 891). 
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That Vasmlev is all, looks up to me.° 

Such a high-minded man is hard to find. 

Those who of their discernment are deprived 
By various desires, to other Gods 
Look up, performing various rites, controlled 
By their own nature, f Whosoever desires 
With faith to worship, as a devotee, 

Any one form, J his faith to that alone 
I render firm. With that faith furnished, he 
That form seeks to propitiate, and thence 
The pleasant things he wants receives, yet sent 
Bv me alone. But that fruit, thus obtained 
By these men, undiscerning, perishes. 

Those who the Deities worship go to them.§ 

My worshippers to me. The ignorant 

Think me unseen possessed of form, not knowing 

My inexhaustible, high, unexcelled 

Essence.||/ris not to all I am known, concealed 

* is explained to mean >131 ft by S'ddhar and MadhusMau; 

TTpfTSJd by S'ankar. And see XV. 4 (line 1860), 

t ‘ Bites’—literally 4 regulations 1 —S'ridhar instances fasts and so 
forth. ‘Nature’ is here again explained to mean the Sf-ITFTOiSfW- 
or as S'ridhar puts it ; 'TJffcTPEf^TCRT. 
x Soil, of tho Divinity. 

§ And the Deities are not eternal, but as S'ridhar says SFrpJVcT:. 
Therefore the fruit these worshippers obtain is but ephemeral. 

|1 vfH is interpreted to mean by tho commentators. Mr. 

Thomson observes on this passage, that ‘ our philosopher would .seem 
to be cutting his own throat on this ground/ but I am not sure 
that that is so. The true meaning seems to be, that the ignorant 
think the Divine essenco of Vishnu to be no higher than is mani¬ 
fest in the human incarnation* * * § and that gives them no idea of the 
purity and eternity of tho happiness to bo enjoyed by propitiation 
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By the delusion of my mystic power.** 

This world, deluded, knows not me unborn 
And inexhaustible. Oh Arjun! I 

Know things that have been, things that are, and things 
That shall be ; me, however, nobody knows. 

Oh Bharat’s child ! killer of enemies ! 

All creatures, when created, are confused 
Through the delusion, by the pairs produced 
Of opposites, arising out of likes 
And dislikes. Men of meritorious acts, 

Whose sins have reached their close, firm in their vows,f 
Worship me, freed from the delusion caused 
By these pairs. Those who for release from death 
And old agej strive, resting on me, know well 
The Brahma, the Adhyatma, and all acts. 

And those who know me with the Adhibhut, 

And with the Adhidaiv, the Adhiyajna— 

of Vishnu. This, says Krishna, is wrong. Men ought not to confine 
their view to the human form, which, for a special purpose, I have 
assumed, but look to my real essence, which is far higher, and 
judge from that. Compare Chap. IX. St. 11. (line 1136). 

* Compare Kathopanishad III. 12. S'ankar thus explains 
JFITdi JRR'rJT AT HRr dT* *RRr; S'ridkar says ?frifr ^i%H- 
§Td: WffTOrH: H JTRTTj Madhusudan says H- 

^TR&^PTfddr Tfrcr. I follow S'ridharas being supported by Chap, 
IX. St. 5. (line 1114) “My mystic power creates a veil around me 
which not everyone can pierce through . v 

f S'ankar says 'TOTf'ddvT Rf^df^rRl 

3x*Fd\ S'ridhar says TOFdd:; and Madhusildan 'dr W'TRT 
jPddTd: T?fd 

t Mr. Thomson proposes to read for tfJTRXd, which 

might, perhaps, be a good suggestion, but for its breaking the metre. 

And see too Chap. XIII, St. 8. (line 1671) and Chap. XIV. St. 20 
(line 1823). 
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Tlioss men, possessed of minds devoted, know 
Me also at the time they hence depart . 0 


Chapter VIII. 

Arjun. Wliat is that Brahma, what the Adhyatma, what 
Those acts, Oh best of Beings ! what is called 
The Adhibhut, and what the Adhidaiv ? 

And slayer of Madliu ! who’s the Adhiyajna, 

And how within this body ; and how too 
Art thou known by the men of self-restraint, 

When they depart hence? 

IKrishna. Brahma is the Supreme, 

The Indestructible ; its changef is called 
The Adhyatma; and the offering which is 
The cause of the production of all things 
And their development— that is called act. J 

* All this is explained in the next Chapter. 

t ^iTTsr. S'ridkar says WMd RdfcTddf *TR SWN:. 

B^ankar says IITfptf’ ^1 ; ^T^Tr r ^T^irT: STT ^'TWfT; 

MadhusMan says TOR Wfddl 

JT=c^. I do not think that Mr. Thomson’s translation is satisfactory, 
but his explanation follows that of the commentators. ‘ Change, ’ too. 
is not an unexceptionable rendering; but it is better than ‘ nature, 
as showing that SRfd is used in a somewhat unusual sense here. 

X dtdfcsfd ridWT- S/ankar * From the 

offerings to the Gods are produced all things. Compare Chap. III. 
St. 14. (line 411). This is meant, says S'ridhar, as only an indication, 
an example, of all acts. The rendering ‘p r °d. notion and development’ 
is according to S'ridhar. S'ankarsays gdRf Hr?r *Td*TrfN 

rw TOdrft wronr rM:. 
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Tbe Adliibhut is nil things perishable.* * * § ^ 

The Adhidaivat is tbe Primal Being.f 
Best of embodied ones l the Adhiyajua 
Is I myself—I in tbis body here.* 

And he who at tbe time of death departs, 

Abandoning his bod}', of me alone 
Thinking be does into my essence come, 

Without all doubt. Likewise, whichever form 
He thinks on, when this body lie forsakes 
At last, to that, Ob Kunti’s son ! he goes, 

Having been used to think upon it.§ Hence 
Always remember me and fight, thy mind 
And steady resolution on me fixed, 

Thou wilt come to me alone, there is no doubt. 

For he, Oh Pritha’s son! who with his mind, 

Of the devotion of repeated thoughtj| 

• 1 follow the commentators here also. Mr. Thomson takes the 
words here to mean “ (my) own indivisible (sic. it should be divisible) 
nature,” but there is no word answering to 1 (my) own’ in the text, 
means * things,’ and I think the sense given by the commentators 
admissible. And see, Stanzas XIX., XX., XXL (lines 1067 et seq.), 
and also Chap. XV. St. 16. (line 1905). SKIWr: may also be taken 
as answering to above. See further Notes and Illustrations. 

t says STidhar, following S'ankar here as 

elsewhere. 

I /. e. as Krishna. On all these terms Mr. Thomson’s note may be 
usefully consulted. They refer to the various manifestations of the 
Brahma. 

§ S'ankar says ^T. S'ri- 

dhar has the foHowing . 

Madhusfidan states and agrees with both of these interpretations 
which, indeed, are not very different from one another. 

|| Levotion here again should be understood as meaning 
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Possessed, and steadied on one only, thinks 
Of the Supreme and Heavenly Being , 0 goes 
To him. He who doth meditate upon 
The ancient sage, the ruler, more minute 
Than the minutest atom, the creator 
Of all, of form incomprehensible, 

Like the sun brilliant, and removed beyond 
Darkness, with faith, and with a steady mind, 

And with the power of devotion, well 
Concentering his breath between his brows, 

At the hour of death, goes to that Being Supreme, 

Divine. I will speak in brief to thee about 
The seat, which those w r ho know the Veds do call 
The Indestructible, which those who wish 
Practice the life of celibates,f and which 
Ascetics enter, from affections free. 

He who all pathsj stops up, and in the heart 
Confines the mind,§ shuts up the breath within 

or concentration of mind, as in Chap. IV. St. 28 (line 588). So says 
Madhusfidan. S'ridhar understands by IT a means, SUV. S'ankar 
does not explain the word. Compare Chap. XII. St. 9 (line 1G09). 

* S'ankar says on the word 

fefVdV, and he takes the next stanza as going with this—tTJTV- 

Nr 

S'ridhar says 'T^f 

gjmriT. With this Madhusiidan agrees, 
f See note on Chapter YI. St. 14 (line 784.). 

X SHOV is explained to mean by S'ridhar and Ma- 

dhusudan, and apparently S'ankar also. May it not refer to tho 
referred to in Chapter V. St. 13. (line 677) ? 

§ says S’ridhar, With this agrees Ma, 

dhusfidan, and also S'ankar, I think, hut he says simply RWRV 
STrJTrTPST. It doscribes the state in which, as Wordsworth says, 
4 Thought is not.’ 
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The head,* * * § ** adopts a firm devotion, utters 
The single syllable c ‘Om”—the Soul Supreme,f 
And thinks of me, and goes abandoning 
The body thus, reaches the goal supreme. 

To him, Oh Pritha’s son! who meditates 
Always on me, with mind not elsewhere moving, 

And without break, and who’s a devotee 
Devoted still, I am easy of access. 

The high-minded ones coming to me, do never 
Return to life—transient, a house of woes— 

Having attained supreme perfection. Worlds 
Oh Arjun! up to that of Brahma, all 
Are fated to return, but Kunti’s son ! 

Coming to me, there is no birth again.f 

Those who a day of Brahma know, which ends 

After a thousand ages, and a night 

Which ends after a thousand ages, are 

The men who know both day and night.§ All things 

* Compare St. 10 (line 1035 ) supra. 

t I. e signifying the Supreme Soul says S'ankar. 

Comp. Chap. XVII. St. 23 (line 2075). 

+ That is to say, persons, who go to any of the worlds up to and 
including the world of Brahma, are destined to bo born again. Only 
those who reach Vishnu’s abode are rid of birth and death for ever. 

§ S'ankar says, that this explains why the abodes of Brahma and 
the others are held to be not everlasting. The reason is, that they 

are limited by time ; ' they are not beyond time. STidhar says, that 
the intention is to show how the higher worlds are superior to the 
‘ three worlds’ so called, and thus to explain those texts in which the 
attainment of those other worlds is stated as something excellent, 
a doubt arising about their value from what has just been said about 
their not being everlasting. Madhusudan agrees with S'ankar. S'ri- 
dhar’s note on the ‘Tugs’ may be here epitomised. A human year 
is a day and night of the Gods. 12000 years made up of days of this 
duration make up the ‘ quaternion of ages.’ A thousand such 'quatejv 
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Perceptible are born from “The Unperceived” 

Upon tlie approach of day; and they dissolve 
In that same thing, called “The Unperceived, ’ upon 
The approach of night . 0 This mass of entities. 

Also, produced once and again, dissolves 
Upon the approach of night; and Pritha’s son ! 

Upon the approach of day, devoid of power, 

It is sent forth, f There is an entity, 

However, unperceived, apart from this 
Which is perceived, above it, and eterne, 

Which perishes not, though all these entities 

Do perish—it is called The Unperceived, v 

The Indestructible; the highest goal 

They call it; that attained, none ever returns. 

That’s my Supreme Abode.]; Oh Pritha’s son ! 

This Highest Being, who all this pervades, 

In whom live all existences, can through 

Devotion undivided be attained 

The time, Prince of the Bharats 1 I will tell thee, 

When devotees that go, go to return, 

Or never to return. The flame of fire, 

The day, the light half-month, and the six months 

nions’ make up a day of Brahma, and a similar one his night. Of such 

days and nights BrahnA has 100 years as the measure of his life. 

* Compare Chap. II. St. 28. (lino 267). S'aukar says means 

?TfTTfO-If. The same idea as here may be seen in Kalidasa’s 
KunAr Sambhav II. 8. 

t is said to mean by S'aukar. STidhar says 

: « See Chap. III. St. 5. (line 384). It means, ‘having no will 
of its own’. 

§ Compare Chap. XY. St. 6. (line 1870). which means abode, 
also means ‘glory;’ and hence S'ridhar takes it here to mean 
The lino may then mean ‘ That is my supreme and glorious form.’ 
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[1090-1104] 


Are deemed to be eternal in this world. 0 
Taking the one, one goes never to return. 

By the other comes again. No devotee. 

Oh son of Frith a,! knowing these two paths, 
Is ever confounded ;f therefore, Arjun! be 
Possessed at all times of devotion. TliisJ 
Knowing, the devotee rises above 
All the holy fruit laid down for penances. 
For study of the Yeds, for giving aims, 

For sacrifices; and he does repair 
To the transcendent, the primeval, seat. 


Chapter IX, 

Krishna. Of knowledge and experience—mystery 
Supreme—Ivvill speak to thee who dost not carp. 

Knowing that, thou from evil slialt be freed. 

Of sciences and secrets, tis the chief,§ 

metaphorically, but must be understood in the sense which 
the commentators attach to it. Besides, I cannot see why there 
should be much difficulty in accepting the lunar world as a place 
for enjoyment of an inferior sort. After all, what is the Heaven 
which the Gila speaks of in Chap. IX. St. 21, hut something like the 
moon? As to the ground for saying that the moon is a place 
for enjoyment, that is an entirely different question, w r hich might 
be pertinently asked of several other ‘superstitions’ than this one. 

* 7. e. as STidhar says, for those who are fitted for the paths of 
knowledge or action. 

f 7. c . says S'ridhar, does not desire Heaven as giving happi¬ 
ness, but is steady in devotion to God ; because, I take it, he 
sees that any other course would not free him from repeated 
birth and death. 

\ J. t . All that is stated in this Chapter—S'ankar. 

§ This according to the commentators. The rendering 1 kingly 
mystery’ is scarcely satisfactory. See 1 Siddhanta Kaumudi 432. 
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The best of purifiers, not opposed 
To law, directly knowable, not Lard 
To practise, and imperishable. Those 
Who on this holy doctrine place no faith, 

Oh slayer of foes ! obtain not me, but. come 
, 'Back to this mortal world. By me whose form 
Is imperceptible, is all this world 
Pervaded. All existences in me 
Live, 0 but not I in them. Nor yet do these 
Existences live in me. See my powert 
Divine. Supporting and producing all 
Existences, my spirit stands not in them. 

Know, as the mighty air, pervading all, 

Always remains in space, so in me stand 
, All these existences. Oh Kunti’s son !J 
Upon the expiry of a Kalpa, all things 
Into my Nature§ go, at the opening 
Of the Kalpa, I send them forth again. I send 
Now and again this mass of entities, 


* Compare Chapter VII. St. 12. (line 936). Things live in him, ho 
being their cause and their support. He lives not iu them, because 
lie is untainted by anything, like space, say the commentators. 
Prom this last standpoint, follows the next assertion that the 
things do not live iu him, Mr. Thomson’s explanation makes the 
passage quite clear. 

f The word used here is tT(3nr ? and S'ankar here interprets it 
thus, q^T H HUT- 

Compare. Chap. YII. St. 25 (line 980). 

1 On this S'ridhar says * * * § T«r& , 2?if^qWRCr^<wrf As space 

is untainted and unaffected by the air whioh yet remains iu it, so 
I am unaffected by all things which yet are in me. JHUHSTWT Wdffff 
says S'ankar. 

§ Once more we have ‘my Nature,’ Compare Chap, YII St, 4 
(line 910), 
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Entire, devoid of power, 0 by means of the power 

Of Nature, taking its control myself, f 

But not these actions, Conqueror of wealtli ! 

Shackle me,t standing like one unconcerned, 

And to them unattached. Nature gives birth 
To immoveables and moveables, through mo 
The supervisor, and in consequence 
Of this,§ Oh KuntPs son! the world moves on. 

Deluded people of vain hopes, vain acts, 

Vain knowledge,|| who towards the natures tend , [f, 

Delusive, of Asurs and liakshases— 

Fatuous, they disregard me as I am 
Invested with a human form, not knowing 
My highest nature as great Lord of all $ 

But the high-souled ones, Oh son of Pritha ! who 

Tend to the nature of the Gods, do know _ 

* Compare Chap. VIII. St. 19. (line 1068). 

f Comp, last note but one and line 519. We have ‘ my nature’ here 
also. 

* 

says S'ankar, 

§ I. e. this supervision—WTRSHd fTO says S'ridhar. S'ankar 
agrees with this. 

|| Hope—that some other Deity will give them the fruits of their 
acts. The acts are vain, because they are not offered up to the 
Supreme Being. The knowledge is vain, as abounding in various 
foolish doubts and puzzles. So says S'ridhar. MadhusMan says : 
The hope is that their acts will yield them fruits independently of 
God. As to the other two, MadhusMan is quite at one with S'ridhar. 

% It is rather difficult to render WT properly. ‘Adopt’ signifies an 
act voluntarily done. Mr. Thomson has ‘ incline,’ and following him 
I take ‘tend’ as the best word I can find. Mr. Thomson is in error in 
translating wifC^R by deluded. It means ‘ deluding.’ 

$ Compare Chap. VII. 24 (line 979) and our note there, which is 
pupportsed by this passage, 
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Me inexhaustible, and source of tilings, 

And worship me with minds not elsewhere turned. 

Always devoted, they do worship me, 

Singing my glories constantly, in vows 
Steady, and working,** and saluting me 
Devotedly.f And others worship me, 

The sacrifice of knowledge offering up, 

As one, as separate, as pervading all, J 

Vnriously.§ I am the Kratu, I the Yajna.|| 

* Working for knowledge of God’s greatness, according to S'rJ- 
dhar ; for an idea of his real nature, according to Madhusfldan ; for 
Belf-restraint and such other acts of piety, says S'ankar. 

t >TI tF is the original which means devotedness. The commen¬ 
tators render it by ipqr-intense love. 

X lit. having faces towards all sides, is rendered by 

by S'ankar ; and by by Sridhar ; and by by 

Madhusildan. 

§ The sacrifice of knowledge means, according to S'ridhar, the 
sacrifice ( ) consisting in the knowledge that Vasudev is all. 

The last words are thus explained by S'ridhar:—‘as one 1 means 
with the feeling of all being one ; ‘ as separate 1 means with a feel¬ 
ing of difference—oneself being servant of God; ‘as all-pervading 1 is 
clear. ‘Variously 1 is taken to refer to the different forms in which 
the Supreme is held before the mind, as Brahma, Rudra, &c 
S'ankar’s interpretation is slightly different. The first * * * * § as one’ is 
explained as by S'ridhar ; the second by ‘ with a feeling that the 
iun, moon, &c., are really Vishnu in different forms 1 ; the third by 
4 with a feeling that the Supreme exists variously.’ is explained 
by ^°T—[worship] in a variety of ways. Madhusftdan says., 

the three stages are these. In the first, the man identifies himself 
with the Supreme (For this he cites the Upanishad text rT 

^ tTHHT). In the second, he takes the several “ Pratiks” 
stated in Vedic texts ( &c ) In the third the man 

worships another Deity altogether. 

II Kratu is that laid down in S'rutis; Yajna that in Smritis, say 
S'ankar and the other commentators. 
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l 


l 




I am the libation to the manes, I 

The product of the herbs the sacred verse 

I am ; the sacrificial butter I, 

I am the fire. I am the offering, 

1 am the father of this Universe, 

The mother, tlie supporter, the grandsire, 

The purifier, the thing to be known. 

The Oin, the Bik, the Sam, the Yajus too, 

The goal, and the sustainer, and the Lord, 

The supervisor, and the residence,f 

The asylum, and the friend, the source as well 

As the destroyer, the receptacle, J 

And the support, the imperishable seed. 

Heat I do cause, and showers I pour down 
And stop. Oh Arjun ! I am nectar, I 
Am death, I am that which is, and which is not.§ 
Those who do study the three Yeds, and who 
The Som-juice drink, who of their sins are cleared, 



Performing sacrifices for me,|| pray 
A passage into Heaven, and attain 
The holy world of Indra, and there in Heaven 
Enjoy the Heavenly pleasures of the Gods. 


* The food produced from vegetables. S'ridhar says, it may 
also mean ‘ medicine.’ 

f Supervisor soil. of all the acts and omissions of living creatures ; 
(S'ankar) residence, is the place of enjoyment (STidhar and Madhusfi- 
dan). 

+ offWTRtT says S'ridhar. Madhusudan says 

§ That which is gross and that which is subtle (S'ridhar). Ac- 
cording to S'ankar, they mean the effects and the causes— 

|| I, e. sacrifices given to me in the form of Indra and others. 
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Having enjoyed that great celestial world, 

Their merit being exhausted, they return 
Into this mortal world.* Those who adopt 
The Vedic ordinances, for things of sense 
Desirous, in this manner go and come. 

To those who meditate on me alone, 

And worship me, and who are constant, I 
Give and preserve what’s given.f Those also, who 
Being devotees of other Gods, imbued 
With faith, do worship, worship me, Oh son 
Of Kunti! but not as they ought.]: For I, 

Of every sacrifice am both the lord 
And the enjoyer.§ But they know me not 
Correctly, therefore do they fall.jj The men 
Who to the Gods make vows*] go to the gods, 

And those who make vows to the manes go 
To them, the worshippers of the Bhfits, too, go 
To them, and those who worship me to me. 

Whoever with devotion offers me 

Leaf, flower, fruit, water—that from that pious man, 

Brought on out of devotio n, I accept. 

* 0 om P are Br ahm a Sutra III. 1. 8. (p. 753) and Gita line 1088. 

t Constant means always given up tome. ‘Give and preserve’—the 
expression is fiffflUT f° r which compare Chap. II. St. 45 (line 274). 

+ Compare Chap. XVI. St 17 (line 1978). In worshipping the 
other Deities, they worship Vishnu in effect, but not directly, and 
not with the knowledge that they worship Vishnu. S'ankar saya 
STreWCTTHH. S'ridhar has fafSr flHT. MadhusMan follows 

S'ankar. What follows explains these words. 

§ Comp. Chap. V. St. 29 (line 734); lord=giyer of the fruit. 

U I . «. return to this world. 

U Compare Chap. VII. St. 23 (lino 975). S'ankar says ^ fffiWf 

Hfasr I. 
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Whatever thou dost, whatever thou eatet, whatever 
Thou sacrificest, and whatever thou givest, 
Whatever penance thou performst, Oh son 
Of Kunti! do as offered unto me.® 

Thus shalt thou he released from ties of acts 
In good or ill resulting, and possessed 
Of this devotion, this abandonment,t 
Treed, thou shalt come to me. I am alike 
To every creature, none is odious 
To me, none dear. But those who worship me 
Are in me, and I am iathem.+ Even though 
An ill-conducted man should worship me, 

None other worshipping, he must he thought 
' A saint, for he has well resolved.§ He soon 
Becomes a pious man, and then attains 
Endless tranquillity. Oh Kunti’s son! 

Be thou assured, || never is my devotee 


♦Compare Chap. III. St. 30 (line 461) and other passages. 

•j. _The word which has been rendered by ‘ renunciation’ 

before. This mode of action is at once devotion and renunciation. 
It is renunciation, because it is offered to another ; it is devotion, be¬ 
cause, in such a case, he cares not for the fruit of the acts. Compare 
VI. 2 (line 741-2). Mr. Thomson takes tR'ira and UTB as two 
different things here, and the whole as a Uvandva Compound. I pre¬ 
fer the commentators’ view suppoited by the passage just cited. 

+ « They are in me’ by their devotion ; ‘ I am in them,’ as giver of 
happiness to them (STidhar). Comp. Chap. VI. St. 30 (line 840). 
STidhar says T4TB: TTfaTRKTJWf T t"m T4T 

w htT'shiPhtt *tjt tw Pat brju. 

§ Namely, that the Supreme Being alone should be worshipped. 

It The commentators take nftrarufit in the ordinary sense ‘ de- 
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Ruined. To me resorting, even those, 

Oli Pritha’s son ! who are of sinful birth,* * * * § 

Women, and Vais'yas, S'udras too, attain 
The goal Supreme. What needs then to be said 
Of Holy Brahmans, and of royal saints 
Devoted. Having come into this world, 

* lj Transient, unhappy,f worship me. On me 
Steady thy mind; become my devotee; 

Worship me; bow to me; and thus engaged 
Still in devotion.^ making thy resort 
He only, thou shalt surely come to me. 

. .o » 

- 

Chapter X. 

Krishna. Once more, Oh large-armed one ! hear thou my words, 
Important, which, solicitous for thy good, 

I speak to thee delighted.§ Not the hosts 

Of gods, nor mighty sages know my source ; 

clare,’and add‘among persons who may raise disputes about it/ 

This is not inadmissible, but it is rather farfetched, and on the 

other hand, our meaning is not the usual one. 

* S'ankar takes Vais'yas &c. to be specific examples of this. 
S'ridhar takes it to refer to and to mean 

S'ankar says TWH' tffFpfar t. 

t Comp. Chap. VIII. St. 15 (line 1053). 
t Compare Chap. VI. St. 19 (line 805) and note there. 

§ Mr. Thomson translates the word here by * whom I love. 9 1 prefer 
the rendering of the commentators, for which in Chap. IX. 

St. 1 (line 1102) furnishes a good parallel, jfrqrrr^ means ‘ pleases 9 as in 
SrTffr *T: CW & &c., and the passive of that would 

mean ( to be pleased/ (important) S'ridhar, 
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For I am tlie origin of all tlie god3 
And mighty sages. He among all men 
Who, undeluded, knows me as unborn, 

Without beginning, the great Lord of the world. 

Is from all sins released. Intelligence, 

Knowledge,* * * § and freedom from delusion too, 

Patience, truth, self-restraint, tranquillity, 

Pleasure, and pain, birth, death, and safety, fear, 
Contentment, equability, besides 
Austerities, harmlessness, glory, shame, 

Alms-giving—all these tempers different 
Of creatures flow from me alone.f The seven 
Great sages, and the Manus, the Ancients four, 

Whose off-spring are these people in the world, 

Partaking of my powers, all were born 
From my mind.J He who rightly understands 
My emanations and my powers§ thus, 

Attains unmoved devotion, there is no doubt. 


* S'ankar says VreRwf.sTR^CTr- 

t The words used iu the original do not always signify ‘ tem¬ 
pers* or states of mind. But the * tempers’ answering to the si¬ 
gnifications must be understood. Compare Chapter YII. St. 12. 
(line 936). 

X “The ancients four,’* means Sanak, Sanandan, Sanatan 
and Sanatkumar. S'ankar would seem to take as going with 

: and adds tflW UfaSTI - :. But the Manus are fourteen. f From 
my mind’—Skidhar says :. 

§ ?if*T. Compare Chap. IX. St. 5. (line 1114). On (Wd see thi3 
Chapter passim. 
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The wise, being full of love,* * * § do worship me, 

Thinking that I am the source of all, that all 
Moves on through me. They rest contented, pleased, 

Fixing their minds on me, and offering 
Their lives to me,t speaking of me, each other 
Teaching. To these, devoted constantly, 

Who with love worship, I communicate 
That knowledge]: by which they do come to me. 

/ j , And ’tis of such men only I destroy, 

Being within their hearts, the darkness born 
Of ignorance, by means of the bright lamp 
Of knowledge, through compassion for such men.§ 

Arjiin. Transcendent Brahma thou, the final goal, 

The Holiest of the Holy, too, thou art. 

All sages call thee the Eternal Being, 

Divine, the first of Deities, Lord, Unborn. 

So say the sages, so the sage divine— 

Narad—so Asit, Deval, and so Vyas; 

And so, Oh Kes'av! thou tellst me thyself. 

I do believe all that thou sayst is true. 

For Oh great Lord! nor god nor demon knows 
Thy incarnation,|| thou alone dost know 

• So S'ridhar. S'ankar interprets the original word to mean, 
T^JTP5^rRTf^'T5T. Comp. H'TKfT'T Chap. XVIII. St. 62 (line 2320); 

t S'ankar says HST^Rr:. S'ridhai: 

agrees; is the alternative he gives. 

I W^r^T says S'ridhar. sife: *H*T: says 

T ^ ■«* N s. 

S'ankar ; 'with this Madhusudan agrees. 

§ says S'ankar. fo-FT: says S'ri- 

dhar. There is a slight difficulty about sjltlT on this construction. 

II is TOT, according to S'ankar; m*iTTOr%, according to 
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Thyself by thyself, Best of beings ! Lord 
Of the Universe ! Maker of all that is, 

And master! God of gods ! Oh be thou pleased 
Thy glorious emanations to describe, 

Fully, by which thou permeatest all 

These worlds. Oh glorious one 1° how shall I know 

Thee, fully meditating at all times ? 

In what forms of existence, Oh great Lord! 

Should I upon thee meditate? Once more 
Janardan! tell me of thy powers at length, 

And of thy emanations; for to hear 
This nectar, I feel no satiety. 

Krishna. Well, first of Kurus! I will describe to thee 
My emanations glorious, but the chief 
Alone, for there’s no end to my extent. 

I am the soul, Oh Lord of Sleep ! in the hearts 
Fixed, of all creatures. The beginning I, 

The middle, and the end of every being. 

Amongst the Adityas I am Vishnu. I 
Among the shining bodies am the Sun 
Beaming. I am Marichi hnongst the winds. 

The Moon among the Nakshatras I am. 

Among the Veds I am the Sam-ved.f I 
Among the gods am Vasav. I am the mind 


S'ridhar who says ItT * SfRFd S'fffr- 

# WTT says Anandagiri, which seems to be 

justified by the context. Otherwise it might be taken as equivalent to 

. t Compare Aitareya BrahmaD. Ill, 23. p. 68 (Haug’s Ed.). 
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CHAPTER X. 
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Among the senses. I am consciousness* 

Among all creatures. S'ankar too I am 
Among the Kudras, and I am the Lord 
Of wealth among the Yakslias, Eakshases. 

Among the Vasus I am Fire. Among 
Mountains hightopped I am Meru. Know, Oh son 
Of Pritha! I am Brihaspati, the chief 
Of priests domestic. Generals amon* 
am Skanda. I am ocean amongst reservoirs 
Of water. And among the sages great 
I am Bhrigu. I am the single syllable Om 
MVIongst words. Among all forms of worship I am 
The Jap. Amongst the firmly-fixed ones 
I am the Himalaya. Of all trees I am 
Ihe As yattha. Sages divine among 
I am Naiad. And among the Gandharvas 
I am Chitrarath. Among the perfect ones 
I am the sage Kapil. Among horses know 
TJchchaisVravas I am. through the nectar found.f 
Airavat I among great elephants. 

A prince ’inongst men. I am the thunderbolt 
Mongst weapons. And among all cows I am 
dhe cow Kam-dhenu. Likewise I am Love 
Which generates. I am Vfisuki ’mongst snakes. 

Ananta, too I am the Na<rs amonsr. 

o o 

I am Vanin ’mongst aquatic beings. I 
Among the manes am the Aryamfi. 

Amongst the regulators I am Yam. 

* S'ankar says S'ridhar iRRf 

Madhusudan 

c ' * 

t" /. e. found in the course of the labours for obtaining tho Amrit, 
namely the churning of the ocean. 
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[1332-1354] 


CHAPTER X. 


G3 


That seizes all I am. I am the source 
Of wliat’s to be.** I am fame, and fortune, speech,, 

And memory, and patience, intellect, 

And perseverance among females .y So 
Among Sam-hymns the Brihatsam I am. 

Among the metres I am Gayatri. 

I am the Margas'irsha among the months. 

The spring among the seasons. I am the game 
Of dice of cheats. And of the glorious 
I am the glory. I am victory, 

I am industry, the goodness of the good. 

I am Vasudav among the Vrishnis- I 
Among the PancLavs am the Conqueror 
Of wealth. Among the Munis I am Yyas. 

I am the discerning U&'anas of those 

Who have discernment. Among teachers I am 

The rod.t I am the polity § of those 

That wish for victory. Silence I am 

’Mongst secrets.|| And the knowledge I am of those 

Who knowledge have attained. Whatever’s the seed 

Of Arjun! of all beings, that I am. 

Nothing there is, or moveable or fixed, 

Which is without me. Slayer of foes! no end 

* S'ankar says 

>» V» vj 

irfFNfalRrftHfV:. With him S'ridhar and MadhusMan concur. 

t .... cr=rr #°rrtifww 5?r*rr: 

pTpfarWR S'aukar. 

X MTrRFTf says S'ankar. h9rg?Rf e-Tdr HTfR 9 

r°fr JTfjurd: S'ridhar. 

C-. 

§ SRIWTPllftjr says S'ridhar. 

II 9 ff 9**Tr Rqwrunrrer says S'ridhar. 



70 bhagavadgita. [1355-1379] 

There’s of my emanations glorious. 

Here their extent is but in part declared 
By me./Whatever thing there is of power, 

Glorious, or splendid, know all that to be 
From portions of my energy produced. 

Or rather, Arjun ! what hast thou to do 
With this variety of knowledge? I 
Do stand, supporting all this universe 
By but a single portion of myself. 


Chapter XI. 

Arjun. G one now is my delusion by the words 
Momentous and mysterious, which thou hast 
Spoken for my behoof, and which concern 
The Adhyatma.* I have heard from thee at large, 

Oh lotus-eyed one! of the birth and death 
Of beings, and about thy greatness, too, 

Imperishable. All, Oh Highest Lord ! 

That thou hast stated now about thyself, 

Is so. But still, Oh Best of Beings ! I 
Desire to see thy mighty form divine. 

If thou, Oh Lord ! shouldst think me capable 
Of looking on it, show thyself to me 
Lord of Devotion! inexhaustible, 

Krishna. Ill hundreds and in thousands see my forms, 

Oh Frithfds son ! all various and divine, 

Of various colours, and of various shapes. 

* Literally, “called the Adhy&tma/ but the commentators seem tc 
be correct in their interpi elation which is followed abovQ~3Tr ? *TRrW??- 
say S'ankar and S'rtdhar. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
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The Rudras, Vasus, and the Adityas, 

The As'vius, as well as the Maruts, see. 

Off-spring of Bharat! many a wonder see 
Unseen before. Now the whole universe, 

Moving and fixed, observe here all in one, 

Within my body, and Lord of sleep! whatever 
Else too thou dost desire to see. But Oh! 

Not with this eye alone of thine wilt thou 
Be capable of looking at me. I 
Give thee an eye divine. Do thou now see 
My godly mystic power . 0 

Sanjaya. Then, Oh king! 

The great Lord of Devotion, Hari, thus 
Having said, showed to PritluVs son his form — 

Supreme, divine, with many a mouth and eye, 

Presenting many a wondrous sight, bedecked 
With many a heavenly ornament, and wielding 
Many a heavenly weapon, wearing flowers 
And vestments heavenly, with heavenly perfumes 
Anointed, full of wonders—the infinite 
Deity with faces turned to every side.“f" 

If in the Heavens all at once burst forth 
The brilliance of a thousand suns, it would 
Be to the brilliance of that mighty one 
A parallel. Then Pandu’s son beheld, 

There in the body of the God of gods, 

All in one place, the universe complete, 

Divided variously. £ The Conqueror 

# Compare Chap. IX. St. 5 (line 1114) and note there, 
t Compare Chap. IX. St. 1.5 (line 1147). Here, too, S'ankar says 

'j Ox ~x 

$ I. e. in its various divisions as gods, manes, men, and so forth—* 
Sankar. 
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BBAGAVADGITA. 


[1407-1434] 


Of wealth, then filled with great astonishment, 

His hair standing on end, bowed to the God 
With the head, and joining hands, thus spake : — 

Arjun. 1 6ee 

Oh God! within thy body all the gods, 

As well as numbers of the various beings ; 

Seated upon a lotus-throne, the Lord 
Brahma; the sages; and the snakes divine. 

With many a stomach, mouth, and arm, and eye, 

I see thee on all sides, of countless forms. 

Oh Lord of all, of every form ! thy end, 

Thy middle, thy beginning, I see not. 

I see thee with the diadem, the mace, 

The discus too—a mass of splendour bright 
On every side, and hard to look upon ; 

All round as brilliant as a blazing fire, 

Or as the sun, immeasurable. Thou 

The Indestructible, the Supreme One 

That’s to be known; thou the support supreme^ 

Of the universe; thou the inexhaustible 

Protector of everlasting piety, f 

The eternal person dost thou seem to me. 

I see thee, of beginning, middle, end, 

Devoid; of power infinite; with arms 
Unnumbered; with sun and moon for thy e}'es ; 

With mouths like to a blazing fire ; and heating 
By thy own splendour all this universe. 

The interspace betwixt the earth and sky, 

And all the quarters too, dost thou pervade 

* 'USJRPT says S'ankar. says Sndhar, But 

see St. 38 (line 1509) and Chap. IX. St. 19 (line 1160). 
t Compare Chapter IV. 7 (line 523 ). 
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CHAPTER XI. 
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Oh mighty one! looking upon this form 
Of thine, miraculous and terrible, 

Frightened are the three worlds. For here these bands 
Of gods do enter thee ;*•* some frightened pray 
With joined hands ; con^anies of sages great 
And Siddhas crying “Hail” praise thee with hymns 
Expressive.! The Adityas, the Sadhyas too, 

The Eudras, Vasus, Vis'vas, and the Winds, 

The UshmapSj Yakshas, and the Gandharvas, 

The Asurs, and the Siddhas, all amazed 
Look at thee. Looking on thy mighty form, 

With many a mouth and eye, Oh large-armed one! 

With many an arm, and stomach, thigh, and foot, 

Fearful with many a jaw, sorely afraid 
Are all the worlds as well as I. At sight 
Of thee, Oh Vishnu ! with eyes blazing, large, 

With mouth wide open, and with numerous hues, 

Brilliant, the Heavens touching, I retain 
No courage, no tranquillity, afraid 
Much in my inmost soul. Looking upon 
Thy faces, dreadful with the jaws, and like 
The last Fire of Destruction, pleasure none 
I feel, the quarters cannot recognise. 

Oh Lord of gods pervading the universe 
Have mercy ! All these Dhritarashtra’s sons, 

Together also with the crowds of kings, 

Bhishma, and Dron, this charioteer’s son too, 

Hastening together with our champions chief, 

* r-cfr says S'ankar. JtffSTRT says S'ridhar, unne¬ 

cessarily, I think. 

t says S'aukar. says Ma- 

dims Man. 
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[ 1463 - 1487 ] 


Into tliy month, horrific# by thy jaws, 

And fearful, enter. Some appear with heads 
All smashed within the spaces ’twixt the teeth 
Stuck down. As flow towards the sea alone. 

The volumes of the rivers 7 waters fierce, 

So do these heroes of the human world 
Enter thy blazing mouths.f As butterflies 
With force increased J enter a blazing fire 
To be destroyed, even so to be destroyed 
These men with force increased enter thy mouths* 

Devouring all the people from all sides, 

Thou lickst them over and over ^ ith thy mouths 
Blazing. Oh Vishnu ! thy fierce splendours heat 
The universe, filling it with their rays. 

Tell me who thou art with this awful form. 

My salutations be to thee, Oh first 
Of gods ! have mercy! I desire to know 
Thee the Primeval one, for Oh thy deeds 
I understand not. 

Krishna. i am Death, I am he 
Who causes the destruction of the worlds, 

Developed,§ and am now engaged about 

The overthrow of the worlds. Without thee even, 

The warriors in the adverse hosts arrayed 
Will cease to be. Therefore be up, obtain 
Glory, and conquering thy enemies, 

* says S'lidhar. Horrific by reason of the ruggedness and 

distortion. 

f Compare Chap XI. 21 (line 1438). 

J says S'ankar. BUS*: says S'ridhar. 

say S'ankar and MadhusMan. * says 

S'ridhar. 
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Enjoy a prosperous kingdom. I have myself 

Already killed them, Savyasachin !° be 

Merely the instrument. Dron. Bbishma, and Karna, 

Jayadratb, and all other warriors too, 

Heroic, do thou kill—all killed by me. 

Be not distressed; do fight; and in the field 
Thou slialt defeat thy foes. 

Sanjaya- Hearing these words 

Of Kes'av, with joined hands, the crowned one 
Trembling, with salutations, once more spoke 
To Krishna, overwhelmed with fright, his throat choked up, 
Bowing, 

Arjun. Oh Lord of minds, by thy renown 
Attracted and delighted is the world— 

Fitly. In all directions frightened fly 
The demons, and the hosts of Siddhas too 
Salute thee all. Why should they not salute 
Thee, Higher than Brahma, First Cause of him too ? 

Oh Infinite High-minded one! Oh Lord 
Of gods, who dost pervade the Universe! 

Thou the Indestructible one, that which is, 

That which is not, and that which is beyond.f 
Thou art the primal lord, the ancient Being, 

• Arjun, so called as he could shoot arrows with his Left hand, 

WI—S'ridhar. 

t S'ridhar says FlWf TTH. Madhusudan 

inrwHstfrMr | wwh Hrsfrfrr || *r*ur 

zxfs H>rr it w to <rcfr sw- 

I r^FIr^ fWT HlWcW: || Shankar’s comments are not quite clear a 
Comp. Chap XIII. 12 (line 1185). 



7S BHAGAVADGITA. [ 1509 - 1532 ] 

Thou art tlie last receptacle of tliis world,* * * § 

Tliou art the subject, thou the object, t thou 
The final goal, Oh polymorphous one! 

’Tis thou pervadest all. Thou art the Wind, 

Thou Yam, Fire, Sea, Moon, and the sire of men, 

And thou the great grandsire. A thousand times 
Obeisance be to thee, and yet again 
Obeisance to thee! In front, from behind, 

Obeisance be to thee, from every side! 

Thou all! Thou art of power infinite, 

Of glory unmeasured! All dost thou pervade, 

Therefore art all! Whatever was said by me 
Contemptuously, taking thee to be 

My friend—“ Oh Krishna, 1 " “ Oh Yadav,” or “Oh friend.”— 
Not knowing this thy greatness, or from want 
Of caution,{ or through friendship; and whatever 
Dishonour I did thee in mirth, what time 
We sported, sat together, ate our food, 

Or took repose, sometimes in company§ 

Sometimes alone, Oh Undegraded one t 
For that I do apologize to thee, 

The unbounded one. Of all this universe. 

Moving and fixed, thou art the father, thou 
Its great and venerable Lord. To thee 

* Compare St. 18 (lin 1424). S'ankar says 
S'ridhar has 

f I use subject and object in something like the philosophical 
sense, as meaning the knower and the known, 

t says S'ankar. 

§ S'ankar says sTOTO r^rr^OTr*!:. S'ridhar says (after 

explaining (f3T: by SiflT^Rf) WOTj 

with this MadhusMan agrees. 
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No equal is, matchless in power throughout 

All the three worlds. Whence can there be a greater ? 

Therefore I bow to thee, prostrate myself, 

And would propitiate thee, Praiseworthy one ! 

Oh be thou pleased, Oh Lord ! to pardon me, 

Even as a father does his son, a friend 
His friend, or as a husband his beloved. 

Seeing this form, unseen before, I feel 
Delight, but also fear overpowers my heart. 

Be pleased, Oh world-pervading Lord of gods ! 

Lord ! show me that same form. I wish to see 
Thee with the mace and diadem, wheel in hand. 

That same fourhanded form, Oh all-formed one ! 

Oh thousand-handed God! once more assume. 

Krishna. Oh Arjun ! pleased, I have now shown to thee 
Through my power mystic^ this my shape supreme — 
Glorious, and universal, infinite, 

Primal, and seen before by none but thee. 

Not by the study of the Yeds, nor yet 
Of sacrifices,]* not by alms, not acts, 

Nor yet by rigid penances, can I 
Be seen, Oh bravest of the Kurus! here 
Upon this world of mortals, in this form, 

By any one but thee. Be not distressed, 

Be not perplexed, seeing this form of mine, 


* again. Compare Chap. VII. St. 25 (line 980). 
t S'ankar says (Calc. Ed. wr ) WPHC? JRTTWTOTO 
iWlwraTOTT So too S'ridhar T 

wfoif feRf wfrerRf 

RT l -*f*RKHr<h. A suspicion, however, occurs to one’s mind. Is not 
*tsn>r«T’R: meant? And see St. 53 (line 1570). 
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So dreadful. Free from fear and with pleased heart, 

See once more now that same old form of mine. 

S&Ilj&yft. Having said thus to Arjun, then, the son 
Of Yasudev showed once more his own form. 

And the Great One once more in gentle shape 
Comforted him so frightened. 

Arjun. Seeing now 

This shape of thine, Janardan l human, mild, 

I have come to my right mind, and have returned 
To my state normal. 

Krishna. Difficult to see 0 

Is this form of mine which thou hast now seen. 

Even the gods do constantly desire 
To see it. Not by penance, not by alms, 

Not by the Yeds, not by the sacrifice, 

Can I be seen as thou hast seen me now. 

But ’tis by worship fixed on me alone, 

Oh Arjun ! that I can be truly known, 

Seen and amalgamated with,}* Oh slayer, 

Of foes ! in this shape. He, Oh Pandu’s son ! 

Who acts performs for me, to whom I am 
The highest object, who’s my devotee, 

Free from attachments, and from hatred free 
Towards all beings, he to me does come. 


Chapter XII. 

Arjun. Of all the worshippers who meditate 
On thee, devoted always thus, and those 

* I. e . difficult to get a sight of. 
t ifitf JT^rr^S'ankar. S'lidhar, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
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Who on the Indestructible, Unseen, 

Do meditate, which know devotion best ? 

Krishna. By me are those the most devoted deemed. 

Who with the highest faith imbued, their minds 
Steadying on me, worship me, constantly 
Devoted. Those, upon the other hand, 

Who bridling all the senses, equable 
Throughout, intent upon the good of all, 

Worship the Indestructible, Unseen, 

Ineffable, which doth all permeate, 

Unthinkable, indifferent , 0 and fixed, 

And changeless, come to me. For those whose minds 
Are to the Unseen attached, greater’s the toil, 

Because the goal unseent is hard to reach 
For the embodied ones. But to those men 
Who worship me, upon me meditating 
With a devotion towards me alone, 

Who offering up to me their every act.J 
Give themselves up to me, Oh Pritha’s son! 

And who still fix their minds upon me, I 
Without delay stand the deliverer 
Out of the ocean of the mortal world. 

On me alone place thou thy mind, on me 
Thy resolution fix, in me alone 

* The original is on which S'ridhar says JTRf- 

BTfHSTficTfirWFfR, which follows S'ankar’s interpretation. 
The other meaning which is expressed by the word ‘indifferent’ viz. 
or passively looking on, is also stated by S'ankar. 

t says S'ankar ?*. e. The Indestructible. H- 

frT(%9T says S'ridhar i. e. firm adherence to the Unseen. Madhueu- 
dan agrees with S'ankar and renders by T75WT 3’?T. 

J Compare Chapter III. St. 30 (line 461). 
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Wilt tliou reside hereafter , 0 there’s no doubt. 

But if thou canst not firmly fix thy mind 
Upon me, then, Oh Conqueror of wealth ! 

By the devotion of repeated though t,f 
Endeavour to attain to me. If, too, 

Thou art unequal to repeated thought, 

Then be intent exclusively on acts 
For me ; because thou wilt perfection reach 
Even acts for me performing. If again 
Thou art unequal to this too, forsake 
All fruit of action, being self-restrained, 

To’ me alone devoted. :f Knowledge is 
Superior to repeated thought; above 
Knowledge is meditation valued; more 
Than meditation is the abandonment 
Of fruit of acts ; from that abandonment 
Results tranquillity. That devotee 
Of mine is dear to me, who’s friendly, kind, 

Who hates no creature, to whom “mine” is not, 

Who is from egoism free, and equable 
In pain and pleasure, patient, self-restrained, 

Always devoted, and contented, firm 
In his determinations, with his mind 
And faculty of fixed resolve on me 
Concentrated. He through whom never the world 

* s'lidhar and Madhusudan. 

t Compare Chap. VIII. St. 8 (line 1025). S'ankar says 
B'TrT: %IT: 

C -O ftx 

STidhar and Madhusudan concur. 

% JTsjumrfwfr ufa rerwiTfR culi'T ?brriRsre 

—Sankar. S'ndhar says JTSJfq Madhusudan, 

as usual, combines both explanations. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


St 

Is agitated, whom the world too never 
Does agitate, who’s free from joy wrath fear 
Atid perturbation, he is dear to me. 

That devotee of mine, who is unconcerned, 

Pure, wise, impartial, free from all distress, 

Who doth renounce all acts for fruit,* * * § he’s dear 
To me. He who rejoices not nor hates,| 

Grieves not, does not desire, abandoning 
Good and ill,J worships me, is dear to me. 

Alike with respect and with disrespect r § 

Alike to friend and foe, alike in heat 

And cold, in pleasure and in pain, quite free 

From all attachments, taking blame and praise 

As equal, talking little, satisfied 

With anything, homeless, of steady mind, 

The man who worships me is dear to me. 

And those, too, of my worshippers who taste 
This holy nectar as thus shown above, 

Imbued with faith, and given up to me 

As the highest object, they are most dear to me. 


Chapter XIII. II 

Krishna This frame is called the Kshetra, Oh Kunti’s son ! 
And learned persons call him who knows this 
The Kshetrajna. And, offspring of Bharat ! know 

* Compare Chap. IV St. 19 (line 558); ‘for fruit 1 is not in the 
original but must be supplied. 

f Compare Chap. II. St. 56 et seq. (line 310 et seq). 

J Comp. Chap. IX. St, 28 (line 1197). 

§ I . e . Unmoved whether he is respected or the reverse. 

II The relation of this Chapter with what has gone before is thus 
stated by S'ankar. In the seventh Chapter, two forms of the Su¬ 
preme Being have been stated, by means of which he acts as tha 
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I am tlie Kshetrajna in all Kslietras. I 
Do think the knowledge of Kshetrajna and Kslietra 
To he true knowledge. Hear from me in brief 
What this Kslietra is, what it is like, what change 
It undergoes, from what it comes ; and what 
Is he, what are his powers —all which is sung 
By sages variously in various hymns, 

With all distinctions, and in passages, 

Teaching the Brahma, settled, argued out.* * 

The elements, and egoism, fixed resolve, 

And the unseen, the senses ten, the one, 

The five sense-objects, hatred; and desire, 

Pleasure, pain, body, courage, consciousness, 

Thus is described the Kslietra, accompanied 

creator, preserver, and destroyer of the universe. Now in this 
Chapter, the truth about the Supreme Being is to be expounded, 
and as a means to that, the two forms of Kshetra and Kshetrajna 
are explained. Shidhar observes, that Krishna has said already that 
he delivers his worshippers from this mortal world. Now such 
a deliverance cannot be effected without real knowledge of the soul. 
Therefore to communicate that knowledge is the object of this 
Chapter, in which matter and spirit are distinguished from each 
other. Madhusudan, as we have already observed on sundry occa* 
eions, combines the two explanations into one, 

* ‘ Sages^Yasishtha and others, says S'ankar. STidhar and Ma- 
dhusfidan add ‘ Variously ’= in various ways—S'ankar. 

S'ridhar says, “ as the object of meditation &c., in the form Vairaj 
&c.” ‘ Various hymns,’==hymns from the Veds, concerning ordinary 
and extraordinary actions, actions with special desires &c.—STidhar. 
« Passages &c., , -~^* refers to those that indicate generally, and IT 
to those that describe specifically, the Brahma—S'ankar and STi- 
dhar. 4 Argued out, 1 applies, according to STidhar, to passages like 
or &c. 
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With changes, briefly . 0 Absence of vanity 
Of ostentation and of hurtfulness, 

Patience, straight-forwardness, devotedness 
To a preceptor, firmness, purity, 

And self-restraint, towards objects of sense 
Indifference, absence of egoism, 

Perception of the evil of birth and death 
And age and sickness and distress,f release 
From all attachments, disregard of son, 

Wife, home,]: and constant equability 
Upon the approach of good or evil, of me 
Worship exclusive with a firm resolve,§ 

Frequenting lonely places, and distaste 

Of men’s society, and constancy 

About the knowledge of the Adhyatma,f| thought 

* Compare Chapter VII. St. 4 (line 908 et seq.) and the Sankhya 
Stitras Chap. I. Sfitra 61. Sankhya Sfitra II. 13. shows the mean¬ 
ing which the word jpgf has in the Sankhya system. ‘ The one* * * § is the 
mind. S'ridhar says ^ d HHfW *Td> 

« Vj 

: TTfrpT TT | 3’T^?d'T%d?H^Tc"Tr?r ; TR; with thi3 Madhusudan, and 
we may add, S'ankar agree. 

t This is the first step towards 3TFT or indifference to worldly 
enjoyments. S'ankar suggests another interpretation in which 
and 5TT (evil and distress) would be in apposition— 

^fqr:—which is probably better than the one adopted in the text, 
S'ridhar also proposes 

1 Compare Chap. XII St. 19 (liue 1645). 

§ Comp. Chap. XIV. St. 26 (line 1845) also XII. 6 (line 1626). 

S'ankar renders by sTTd'fHHrRflr. Madhusfldan says 

|| /. e. knowledge about the soul and so forth— S'ankar, Compare 
Chap. XY, 5 (line 1870). 






84 BH AG AV AD GITA. [ 1683 - 1699 ] 

About tlie benefits of knowledge true 0 — 

This is called knowledge, what conflicts with this 
Is ignorance. What’s to be known I will say, 

Which known one reaches immortality. 

The Highest Brahma, which has no beginning, 

Which can’t be said to be or not to be.j 
On all sides it has hands and feet, on all 
Eyes, heads, and faces, and on all sides ears; 

It stands pervading all. Possessed of all 
The qualities of all the senses, still 
Devoid of all the senses; unattached; 

Supporting all; devoid of qualities 
Yet their supporter; ’tis without, within 
All creatures ; moving and immoveable; 

Through subtlety unknowable; it stands 
Afar and near; not different, in things, 

It still stands as though different. And this thing, 

* By this thought, says S'ankar, there results the effort to ac¬ 
quire the knowledge. 

f S'ankar says that words express meanings by indicating a 
class, a quality, an action, or a relation, but none of these is possible 
in the case of the Brahma ; and therefore neither the word 
nor the word can be applied to it. S'ridhar says RT$T- 

wto fro: j dw^r?- 

with this MadhusMan agrees. See Chapter IX. St. 
19 (line 1164) and XI. 37 (line 1507). The difference between those 
passages and this is, that in this the application of the terms 
^rf and STBfl to the Brahma is denied, while in those the 

N N 

Brahma is identified with both *=T<T and Mr. Thomson re- 

N ** 

conciles the two by saying that the Brahma cannot be called 
either, because it is both. The expression 

which in effect means the same thing as the expression under 
discussion, is frequently used to designate the { Maya, ’ See on 
the whole passage Notes and Illustrations. 




[1700-1717] CHAPTER XIII. 85 

It should be known, supports all things that are, 

Devours, and does create them. It’s the light 
Even of the brilliant bodies, and is said 
To be beyond all darkness. Knowledge ’tis, 

The object too of knowledge, and the goal 
To be attained by knowledge, placed in the heart 
Of every one. Thus have I spoken in brief 
Of Kshetra, of knowledge, and of object too. 

My devotee discerning this becomes 
Fit to be one with me.° Nature and spirit, 

Know both to be without beginning, know 
Also that Nature doth produce as well 
The emanations as the qualities.t 
Nature is said to be the power that makes 
The body and the senses work, and spirit 
Is said to be the power through which are felt 
Pleasure and pain.J For spirit with Nature joined 
Enjoys the effects that from the qualities 


* 7. e. to attain ‘ Moksha 1 or final emancipation, 
t The emanations according to S'ankar, are 

tFSTIRir:, and the qualities ( jpir: ) . In 

this STidhar concurs. The two include, therefore, the body, as well 
subtle as gross, and the various feelings and so forth. 

t 'The body and the senses. 1 —1 thus render following the 

commentators. The ordinary sense of that expression will not do, for 
what can be the (working or activity) of a (effect) ? ; Is 

said to be, 1 scil. by Kapil and others, says STidhar. The notion 
that activity is all due to ‘ Nature’ and not to the soul has occurred 
before in the Gita. See inter alia Chap. III. St. 27 (line 452). Enjoy¬ 
ment, however, is not the function of dead matter* but of the soub 
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BHAGAVADGITA. 


[1718-1738] 


Of Nature* * * § flow. And the connection ’tis 
With qualities, that brings about its births 
In good or evil wombs. The Being Supreme 
Within this frame is called the supervisor, 

The mentor, the supporter, the great lord, 

The enjoyer, and the soul supreme. Whoever 
Thus knows spirit, Nature, and the qualities, 

Is never again born, in whatever way 
He may have lived.f By meditation some 
Behold the soul in themselves by themselves ; 

Others see by the Sankhya-yog; and some 

See by the Kannayog and others yet 

Who learn not in this way, from others hearing, 

Worship perform, and hearing steadily,§ 

They also cross beyond the reach of death, 

Prince of the Bharats I And whatever thing 
Immoveable or moveable is produced, 

Know thou, ’tis from the union of Kshetra 
And Kshetrajna. He sees who sees the Lord 
Supreme, alike in all existences, 

And undestroyed himself though they be all 

* By the qualities (ipr) are meant here their manifestations as 
as in line 1706. Hence we have rendered the simple word 
3JT in the original by 4 effects of qualities. 7 In the next line qualities 
is interpreted b} T S'ridhar to mean ‘senses. 7 This seems, however, 
unnecessary, though it is the result involved in the proposition. 
The qualities lead to action good and bad, and that leads to birth 
in good and bad wombs. 

t Comp. Chap. VI. St, 31 (line 844). ‘In whatever way’^tbough he 
may have transgressed rules, says STidhar. 

X See Notes and Illustrations. 

§ With faith, from preceptors, says S'ankar. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
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Destroyed; because seeing tlie Lord alike 
Present in all things, one does not oneself 
Destroy one’s soul,° then to the seat supreme 
Proceeds. He sees who sees all acts performed 
By Nature, and kis soul not working. When 
One looks upon all separate entities 
As in one tiling existing,| and on all 
As emanating from that one alone, 

Then one the Brahma attains.J This soul Supreme 
Oh Kuntt’s son ! being inexhaustible, 

Without beginning, void of qualities, 

Even in the body works not, is not stained. 

As through its subtlety space is not stained, 

Though all-pervading, even so the soul, 

Though present in all bodies, is not stained. 

As lights up all this world the sun alone, 

So does the Kshetrajna light up this Kshetra, 

Offspring of Bharat! Those who, by the eye 
Of knowledge, see this difference between 
Kshetra and Kshetrajna, and the release of beings 
From Nature,§ they attain to the Supreme. 

* Not to have true self-knowledge is here regarded as a sort of 
self-destruction, and he who sees the Supreme Being in everything 
escapes this self-destruction, because he has true knowledge of 
the soul. Comp. S'ankar on isUvasyopanishad St. 2. 

f S'ridhar says;—“existing in one tking”=at the time of the deluge, 
existing absorbed in Nature which is one of the powers of God. 
“ Emanating”= at the time of creation. 

X As S'ankar remarks, this is again a restatement of the same 
doctrine as that laid down in the preceding lines. When one sees that 
all is Brahma, and that every individual thing we see is but an 
emanation of that Brahma and nothing else, then, one attains Brahma. 

§ S'ankar and the other commentators say on this:—VRRf 

Comp. Chap. VII. 

St. 14 (line 940). ^ * * * § _ 




BHAGAVADGITA. 


[1760-1778] 


m 


Chapter XIV. 

Krishna. Further I will declare to tliee the best— 
The highest—sort of knowledge, which obtained, 

All sages reach perfection, being freed 

From this life . 0 They being by this knowledge helped. 

Assume my qualities; they are not born 

At the creation, do not suffer painf 

At the destruction. The great BrahmaJ is 

A womb for me, in which I cast the seed. 

From that, offspring of Bharat! are then born 
All things that are. The bodies which, Oh son 
Of Kunti! are produced from all the wombs, 

Have for their womb this great Brahma, and I am 
Their father—giver of the seed. Produced 
From Nature, large-armed one l the qualities— 
Goodness, Indifference, and Badness too— 

Within the body do bind down the soul,§ 

Embodied, inexhaustible. Of these, 

Goodness being pure, enlightening, free from pain, 

The soul, Oh sinless one l with knowledge binds 


♦ For ‘being freed from this life’ the original has ‘hence 1 which 
S unkar explains by c after the [end of the] confinement to tlris 
body. 1 

f The pain, namely, of repetition of births. 

+ Brahma here means the JrJ'PT ‘ Nature,’ which has been spoken 
of before. 

§ I. e according to 8'ridhar “ brings the soul into contact with 
pleasure and pain and illusion and so forth, which are the effects 
the qualities.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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And happiness.* * * § Indifference, know tlion, 

Consists in being charmed,| and that—the cause 
Of craving and attachment—Kunti’s son ! 

With action the embodied soul binds down.? 

Badness, know thou, is born of ignorance, 

And the deluder of all creatures; that 
Oh Bharat’s child 1 binds down with laziness, 

And heedlessness, and sleep*§ Goodness unites 
With happiness; with action, Bharat’s child ! 

Indifference; while Badness doth unite 
With heedlessness, all knowledge wrapping up. 

Indifference and Badness lying low, 

Offspring of Bharat! Goodness then doth stand; 

Indifference and Goodness being thus, 

Badness ; and when Goodness and Badness are 
Sueh ? then Indifference. "When in this frame 
At all its portals, is the light produced 
Of knowledge, then should one know Goodness there 
Prevailing. When Indifference prevails, 

Prince of the Bharats! then are avarice 

* That is to say, a person in whom this first quality predominates 
acquires knowledge, and gets all worldy happiness, and calmness, — for 
that is the meaning of ‘free from pain,’ according to 

S'ridhar. 

f Here I follow S'ridhar and Madhusudan. S'ankar says 

—the appropriateness of which I cann<ft clearly perceive. 

X A man in whom this quality predominates is full of desires 
for all sorts of things which he has not, and is strongly attached 
o those which ho has. And thus he is ever given up to exertions 
or acquiring new things, or preserving those which he has acquired. 

§ TOPT (heedlessuess) says S'ridhar means STffTHFT ‘inattention 
(laziness) means (absence of work and activity) ; and 

(.sleep) (drooping or cessation of intellect). 
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BHAGAVADGITA. 

Activity, performance of acts too, 

Attachment, and want of tranquillity, 0 
Produced. Whereas when Badness does prevail, 

Oh Kunti’s son! absence of light and work,]* 

Delusion, and heedlessness, are produced. 

If Goodness being prevalent, one dies, 

One then attains the stainless worlds of those 
Who know the Highest.]: If Indifference, 

One is then born ’mongst those who are attached 
To acts. And one that under Badness dies, 

Is born within the wombs of the ignorant. 

They say the fruit of actions good is pure, 

And of the quality of Goodness ; pain 
The fruit is of Indifference; the fruit 
Of Badness ignorance. Prom Goodness flows 
Knowledge; as also from Indifference 
Plows avarice; from Badness, ignorance, 

Heedlessness, and delusion. Up those go 
Who stick to Goodness; in the middle stop 
Those of the quality of Indifference ; 

And those go downwards whose behaviour 
Is of the lowest quality. What time 
The seer sees no one but the qualities 

* ‘Activity 1 ( ) S'ridhar explains by “always do¬ 

ing something or another;”‘performance of acts’ (PWGiT:) 
he exemplifies by ‘rearing up large mansions &C ; 1 attachment 
(<F'T?r) is desire to get eveiything that is seen ; want of tranquillity 
he renders by perpetual agitation of mind “this I will 
do now, and then that, and then the other.’* 

t Absence of work (%TJT|fa) doing nothing at all. 

S'ridhar. 

•+ I. e. Hiranyagarbha and so forth, says S'lidhar. The elements 
such as &c.—S'ankar. Madhusudan agrees with S'ridhar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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As agents, 0 and knows that which is above 

The qualities, into my essence then 

He comes. And when the embodied soul transcends 

All these three qualities from which are born 

All bodies,t then is it from birth and death 

And age and pain relieved, and then attains 

To immortality. 

Arjim. What are the marks, 

Oli Lord l of one who these three qualities 
Transcends, what is his conduct, how does he 
Transcend all these three qualities. J 

Krishna. He’s said 

To have transcended the three qualities, 

Oh Pandu’s son! who hates not when they come 
Light, and delusion, and activity ;§ 

And does not wish for them when they are not; 

Who standing like one unconcerned is never 
Shaken by the qualities, || who never moves^]" 

* Again the offc-repeated idea. Seer is simply one who sees, 
t As to ‘transcending the qualities’compare inter alia line 271. 

is by the coinmentatois interpreted as equivalent to TfT- 
HIrrilSTidhar says that is the qK'TTH (development) of 
the qualities. 

x STidhar says that this question and its answer are a repetition 
in another form of what has been said about a in Chapter II. 

§ These are respectively the effects of the three qualities. They 
are according to STidhar only indications, and all the respective effects 
are to be understood here. Mr. Thomson erroneouslj 7 takes thorn 
to stand for the qualities themselves. 

|| J. e. so as to lose all discrimination—S'ankar. ‘ Qualities’ stands for 
the effects of the qualities, pleasure, pain &c. says STidhar here as before. 

IT VT HTfW says S'ankar, H says Madhusudau, 

^ says STidhar. It seems to mean “never deviates from the 

determination formed by him.” 
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BHAGAVADGITA. 


[1838-1856] 


But ever is steady, thinking the qualities 
Exist; 0 who is calm; to whom pleasure and pain 
And gold, stone, sod are all alike ; to whom 
Equal are things as well disliked as liked ; 

To whom Both praise and censure of himself 
Are equal; who towards the side of friends 
Or foes, in honour or dishonour too, 

Is still alike; and who all acts forsakes ; 

And he who with devotion worships me— 

Devotion all-exclusivef —he transcends 
These qualities, and fils himself to he 
One with the Bralima* * * § I the image amj 
Of the Brahma, and of immortality 
AH inexhaustible, of piety 
Eterne, and of unbroken happiness 


Chapter XV. 

ftrislma. They say the As'vattha inexhaustible^ 

Grows with its roots above, its boughs below; 

The Clihandas are its leaves ; whoever it knows 
Doth know the Yeds. Upwards and downwards too, 

* Comp. III. 28. (line 456) with which S'ankar likens this completely 
hy supplying Mr. Thomson, thinks the two differ, but I 

do not see the distinction he draws. 

f Most of the elements making up this passage are noted else¬ 
where. Compare Chap. II. St. 56 et seq. Chap. V. St. 20, VI. 
7, 8, 0, VII. lb XIT, 13 et seq . 

+ (image) is ikus explained by S'ridhar VTRST STRl- 

iTf W SRUTTWrar TOSMh. Madhusudan says 

?TR; and afterwards 1TH5T T9WT:. 

§ Compare for this and following verses Kathopanishad V. 15. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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Extend its brandies, by the qualities 
Enlarged, their sprouts being objects of sense. 

Downwards extend the roots that in this world 
Of mortals lead to action. Here not thus 
Is its form known; nor is its end, its source, 

Nor its supports. But with the weapon strong 
Of unconcern, hewing the As'vattha down, 

With its roots firmly fixed, then should that seat 
Be sought for, from which those who do repair 
To it return not—thinking that one rests 
On that same Primal Being from whom the course 
Eternal emanates. 0 Those who are free 
From pride, delusion, who have overcome 
The evils of attachment, and dispelled 
Desires, who to the Adhyatma are gvien up, 

Who are free from the pairs of opposites. 

Called pain and pleasure—undeluded these 

Go to that seat Imperishable. That seat 

The Sun lights not, nor Fire, nor yet the Mcomf 

That is my seat Supreme, going to which 

One comes not back. A part eterne of me 

It is, that in this mortal world becomes 

An individual soul, and to itself 

Draws out the senses with the mind as sixth 

* The construction in the original hore is not quite clear, but I 
follow the commentators, according to whom, tho clause beginning 
with the words « thinking that* explains the manner of the 4 search’— 
^T-'TT'TUTTrr, as S'ridhar puts it. Mr. Thomson’s rendering involves, 
I think, a rather unusual meaning for UT?f, and is after all not per¬ 
fectly clear or unexceptionable. ‘The course’ (U'TFT) is the course of 

this worldly life— 

f Compare Kathopanishad YI. 1, 
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BHAGAVADGITA. 


[1881-1893] 


From Nature. 0 Whensoever the Soul Divine 
Obtains or quits a body, these he takes 
Always with him, as from their seats the wind 
Takes off perfumes. And then presiding over 
The ear, the eye, the sense of touch and taste 
And smell, and also over the mind, the Soul 
Objects of sense enjoys. \ The ignorant 
See not the soul quitting this frame or staying, 

Enjoying, or joined with the qualities. 

They see who have eyes of knowledge.* * * § Devotees 
With efforts see it placed within themselves.§ 

But those who have not purity attained 
And who have no discernment see it not 

* 4 Senses with the mind as sixth’—means the five senses and tho 
mind. ‘ from Nature’—STidhar says that the senses are absorbed in 
the Prakriti or Nature during sound sleep, as also at the time of the 
dissolution of the world ; and from Nature the unemancipated soul 
has to resume them. 

t The perception and enjoyment of worldly objects by the soul is of 
course indirect only—through the intervention of the senses and tho 
mind. 

t ‘Staying’ means staying in the body ; ‘enjoying’, according to 
S'ankar, means perceiving sound &c. while ‘joined with the qualities’ 
means brought into contact with pleasure, pain, delusion &c, Sr'idhar 
renders ‘enjoying’ by enjoying worldly objects, and the last phrase 
he explains by joined with the senses Madhusudau 

agrees with S'ankar. S'ankar observes 
UI!T RjT 3T JT5Tf :TRT5*H?;T. 

Cn ? « C Cn M 

§ ‘Within themselves’ means within their bodies (Sridhar) in 
their intellects (S'ankar). Madhusudau agrees with S'ankar, and 
explains ‘placed 1 by reflected. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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Even after efforts. Know* ** that glory mine, 
Which in the Sun lights up the Universe, 

And in tlie Moon and Fire. Into the earth 
Entering, I by my power support all things. 

And I become the watery Moon, and give 
Their nutriment to all herbs. I become 
Fire, and entering into all creatures 5 frames, 
Joined with the upward and the downward winds, 
I cause digestion of the four-fold food.f 
Within the heartj of every one I am placed, 

From me all reasoning, knowledge, memory. 

In all the Yeds I am only to be known. 

I am the author of the Vedanta. I 
Am also he who knows the Veds. There are 
Jn this world these two Beings—that which is 
Destructible, and the Indestructible. 

Of all things the Destructible consists • 

The Unconcerned one is that which is called 
The Indestructible. The Being Supreme 
Is yet another called the Highest Soul, 

Who, as the Great Lord inexhaustible, 

Pervading the three worlds, supports them. I 
Transcending the Destructible, and being 
Even higher than the Indestructible, 

Am in the Veds and in the Universe 


* Comp. Kathopanisliad V. 15. He here returns to what he had left 
off at line 1S77. The intervening portion shows, according to S'ridhar, 
how it comes that some souls do ‘come back,’ after having gone to 
the ‘supreme seat 1 in deep sleep—as taught by a Vedic- text, 
t See Notes and Illustrations. 

X Compare Chap. NVIII. St. 61. (line 2-322). 
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BHAGAVADGITA. [1919* * * § 1936] 

Known as the Best of Beings. 0 He who knows 
Me, undeluded, thus, the Best of Beings, 

Offspring of Bharat! lie does, knowing all, 

Worship me every, wny.t Thus, sinless one! 

Have I this most mysterious science declared. 

One knowing this becomes. Oh Bharat’s child ! 

Possessed of knowledge, and to his duty true. 


Chapter XVI. 

Krishna. Freedom from fear, and purity of heart, 
Persistence in pursuit of knowledge too, 

Almsgiving, self-restraint, and sacrifice, 

Study, and penance, and straightforwardness, 

Harmlessness, and renunciation, truth, 

Freedom from anger, and tranquillity. 

Not playing the informer, to all beings 
Compassion, freedom too from avarice,]: 

Mildness, absence of vain activity, 

And patience, modesty, liighmindedness,§ 

Courage, cleanness, absence of vanity 

* See Notes and Illustrations. 

f The original is which is rendered by STidhar as in the 

text— OTJpRrt°T. STidhar then adds*Trl3f Wffr iprfd. /. e. * Then he be¬ 
comes all-knowing.’ S'ankar does not construe the word 'all-knowing 1 
in this way, but as it is taken in our translation. On be says 

< thinking me to be the soul of all. 1 But see Chap. 
XVIII. St. 62. (line 2324). 

X So STidhar. S'ankar renders it by ‘ the senses not being affected 
even after contact with their objects. 1 

§ The original is ‘glory.’ S'ankar renders it by XflJlOT, so does 

STidhar. S'ankar says expressly dsf: ^ •fflff:—uot the 

mere bodily glory. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
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And of malignancy,# all these belong 
Offspring of Bharat! to him who is born 
To heavenly endowments. Pride, conceit, 

And ostentation, anger, harshnesst too, 

And ignorance are his, Oh Pritha’s son ! 

Who is to demoniac endowments born. 

Endowments heavenly are thought to be 
Means for salvation; for captivity,]: 

Demoniac. Grieve not. Oh Pandu’s son ! 

To heavenly endowments art thou born. 

Two sorts of creatures have been in this world 
Created, heavenly and demoniac. 

The heavenly have been spoken of at length, 

Hear the demoniac from me, Pritlia’s son ! 

Creatures demoniac action know not 
Nor yet inaction;§ and veracity, 

Behaviour as ordained, and purity, 

Are not in them. “The universe 1 ’, say they, 
a Contains no truth ; it is without a Lord, 

* ‘Absence of malignancy’ ( s?3Tf ) means according to the 

commentators or freedom from a desire to 

injure others. 

t Pride (^T.) t. e. of wealth and learning ; and conceit (HfiTRR) 
is the same thing as vanitj% believing oneself to deserve great re¬ 
spect and so forth—according to the commentators. Ostentation 

say S'ankar and S'ridhar. Madhusudan adds <sT[R3R* * * § I(rf}R; 
(making a show of piety); harshness= Rgr?f says S'lidhar, 
says S'ankar. 

t I. e. freedom from this world.——and being tied down to it, 
respectively. 

§ Z. e. That which should be done, for the attainment of real good, 
and that which should not bo done, as productive of real mischief. 
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Perpetually into demoniac wombs. 

Coming into demoniac wombs, each birth 
Deluded still, never coming to me, 

Ob Kunti’s son! they go down into Hell. 

Three are the ways to Hell, which to the soul 
Are ruinous—desire, wrath, avarice. 

Therefore should one this triad still renounce. 

Beleased from these three ways to darkness, man, 

Oh Kunti’s son! behaves so as to achieve 
His own good, then reaches the highest goal. 

He° who abandoning the ordinances 
Of scripture, acts as he himself desires, 

Does not attain perfection,t happiness, 

Nor yet the seat supreme. Therefore for thee, 

Between what should be done anti what should not 
To make distinctions, the authority 
Is scripture. Hence, knowing what is laid down 
In scripture ordinance, all acts here perform* 

Chapter XVII. 

Arjun. Wlvat is tlie stated of those who, full of faith, 

* STidhar observes that this is said with the view of showing that 
release from the ‘ triad’ is not to be accomplished except by the 
performance of prescribed duties. 

t fGRJT, the original, has occurred before also several times. S an- 
kar here explains it to mean ‘fitness for the attainment of the sum - 
mum bonum' STidhar renders it by ‘ right 

knowledge.’ 

X The original ispTST which also occurs at Chap. III. St. 3 (line S76)> 
where we have rendered it by ‘ path’. Here STidhar renders it by 
or S'ankar by It is not difficult to see, however 

that the apparent difference is only owing to the context, and that 
iu substance the different renderings express the same idea. 
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Worship perform, Oli Krishna! abandoning; 
All scripture rules—Goodness^ Indifference, 
Or Badness ? 

Krishna. Faith is of three kinds in men, 

J is the result of dispositions.* Hear 
About it • ’tis Good, Bad, Indifferent. 

The faith of all, offspring of Bharat! is 
Conformable to their hearts. Mortals here 
Are full of faith, and whatsoever one’s faith 
Is, that is one oneself.f The Good the gods 
Worship. The Indifferent the Bakshasesj 
And Yakshas. And the Bad worship the hosts 
Of demons and the manes. Know that those 
Who practise dreadful penance, unordained 
By Holy Writ, with ostentatiousness, 

And pride, full of attachment, and desire, 


* is explained SRTPffVJRr 

ifWrf —S ankar ; so too the other commentators. And compare 
the note at Chap. VII. 20 (line 967) supra . and at line 469. 

t “ According to thoir hearts,” S'ankar’s gloss on the original is 
this S'ridhar M.a- 

(lhusudan agrees with S'ankar, for he says 

—He then goes on (sic, 

l ) Full of faith.” S'ridhar 

says RTTW RTlfRff S'ankarsays 4T3TRR: and Ma- 

dhusudan 3TWr*« W Shf^. It seems to 

mean, that the “faith’ * 1 of each person is tho dominant principle in 
him, and according as that is Good, Bad, or Indifferent, the man him¬ 
self is Good, Bad, or Indifferent. This last is the meaning of the 
words immediately following. 
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And stubbornness, and folly, torturing 
The various portions of their frames* and me 
Within those frames,^ are men whose conduct is 
Demoniac. The food that is liked by them 
Is also three-fold. So the sacrifice* 

The alms-giving, and the penance. Listen, now, 

To their distinctions, thus:—Those kinds of food 
Which do increase life, energy, and strength, 

Health, happiness, and relish,f—savoury, 

And oleaginous, of substance full,$ 

And pleasant, are by Good men liked. Those kinds 
Which are too hot, and bitter, acid, salt, 

Sharp, rough, and burning, which occasion pain, 

Grief, and disease, are by the Indifferent 
Desired. The food cold, tasteless,§ stinking, stale* 

Impure, and even the leavings, by the Bad 
Are liked. Good is the sacrifice performed 
According to the ordinances, by those 
Who wish not for the fruit, but have resolved 
Within their minds that it must be performed. 

But know that sacrifice Indifferent, 

Prince of the Bh&rats ! which is all performed 

* Compare Chap* XYI. St. 18 (line 1989). 

f fffM, the original, is rendered by STrW’T by S'ridhar and Ma- 
dhusud.au. A.uaudagiri says flTvTRf 't^T'lhT^iTr S 1 ?.. 

i fV'TO’!, the orginal, Shldhar renders by S'! *3TCt5T’T 1 TXddolidV'dnd- 
sn. Iu this S'aukar and Madhusfidan concur. 

§ S'ankar says tWTsjf RfRR Madhusudan 

quotes this, and adds fTCOTt WfT S'ridhar says 

ffcunretf wffRT'd: ridRd T r jfH which we 

have rendered by stale, all the commentatoi’9 explain to mean, cooked 
and allowed to remain iu that state for one night.- 
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JFor show, or with an eye towards the fruit. 

That sacrifice do they call Bad, in which 
There are no Mantras, and no food, nor wealth 
Dealt out,** devoid of faith, not in accord 
With the ordinances. The paying reverence 
To Gods, and Brahmans, teachers, and the wise,f 
And purity, straightforwardness,^ and life 
As celibates, and harmlessness—all this 
Is called the penance bodily. That speech 
Which sorrow causes not, and which is frue, 

Pleasant, and beneficial, and likewise 
The study of the Veds§—all this is called 
The penance wordly. Next, calmness of mind, 

Mildness, and silence,|| and restraint of self, 

And purity of heart—all this is called 

The penance mental. Practised with full faith 

By men, devoted, not desiring fruit, 

Tin’s penance three-fold is called Good. And that 
Which is for honour, reverence, and respect,•(j 

* That is to say, a sacrifice in which no food or D&kshina is given 
to Brahmans. 

t A e. Others than “teacher* *” who have right knowledge 
S'ridhar* 

X I. e . doing what is prescribed, not doing what is prohibited. 

§ This includes the recitation of them, and therefore forms part of 

the ‘ penance wordly.’ 

* 

H This is included in the ‘penance mental,’ as silence or the ‘ go¬ 
vernment of the tongue’ is a consequence of mental restraint, and here 
according to S'ankar, the effect is put for the cause. 

% ‘ Honour,’ people saying “ this is a very holy person’’ and so on ; 
‘ reverence’ people washing his feet and so forth ; ‘ respect,’ people 
rising to receive him and so on—S'ankar. 
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And with much show performed, that is here called 
Indifferent—’tis uncertain, transient too. 

But that’s described as Bad, which is performed 
Under a foolish view, 0 with self-distress, 

Or for another’s min. The gift of alms, 

That’s made because it ought to be, to one 
Who can’t repay,f and at a proper place, 

And proper time, and to a proper man, 

Is called Good. That, however, which is made 
For a return, or with an eye to fruit,J 
And with reluctance, that is said to be 
Indifferent. And it is described as Bad, 

When given at an improper place or time, 

To an improper man, without respect 
Or with disdain. Om, tat , and sat are called § 

The three-fold designation of the Brahma. 

By that the Brahmans, as well as the Veds, 

And sacrifices, were created.jl Hence 
All acts of penance, gift, and sacrifice, 

That are ordained, with those who know the Brahma, 

Always after repeating Om commence. 

The various acts of penance, sacrifice, 

And gift are done by those who do desire 
Salvation, saying tat } without an eye 
To fruit. Existence, goodness, to express 
Sat is employed. Likewise, Oh PritluVs son ! 

* Under a determination arrived at without proper discrimination. 

f So the commentators interpret 

J Heaven &c. as a reward for the act of liberality. 

§ ?T[»TT ‘ In the Vedfiutas or Upanishads’ says S'ankar; ‘ by 

the learned 1 —S'ridliar. 

|| As to the whole of this passage see Notes and Illustrations. 
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About auspicious 0 actions the term sat 
Is used. Perseverance in giving alms, 
Penance, and sacrifice, are also called 
Sat j and so too are called all acts for this, f 
Whatever penance is performed, whatever 
Is offered up or given, whatever is done,]; 
Without faith, tliat is asat , Pritha’s son ! 

And is nought either here or after death. 


Chapter XVIII 

Arjun. Killer of Kes'i ! large-armed one ! Oh Lord 
Of minds! I do desire to know the truth 
About Renunciation, and. about 
Rejection also, as distinct from that. 

Krishna. The sages by Renunciation mean 
The casting off of acts done witli desires ; 

And it is called Rejection by the wise 
To disregard the fruit of every act.§ 

“ Action should be rejected as an evil, ” 

Say some wise men ;|| and others say, that acts 

* H5TH Swift - S'ankar S'ridhar, ?. <?. 

marriage &c. 

t S'ankar says WFfiT^RvR 

S'ridhar says z&q H V'T 'HRfW * *I*f: qw 

• RpWt q&Wxti I3PR • RFfTR- rTT#T*T. 
t Praise, salutation &c. says S'ankar. 

§ In the first case, the act itself is not done. In the other it is 
done, but without an eye to the fruit. S'ridhar refers back to Chap. V. 
St. 13 (line 676 et seq.) and IV. 20 (line 559 et seq.) for and 

II savs S'ridhar. Sf'PTd' mav also mean dike 

^ V 

an evil.’ 
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Of sacrifice, of penance, or of gift, 

Ought not to be rejected. Listen now 
Prince of the Bharats ! to my judgment firm 
Concerning this It ejection. Of three kinds, 

Oh valiant one ! Rejection is described 
To be. Now 0 acts of sacrifice, and gift, 

And penance too, rejected should not be, 

Should be performed of course. Gift, sacrifice, 

And penance—all do purify, the wise. 

But even these acts should be, Oh Pritha s son ! 

(It is my excellent and settled view)' 

Performed without attachment, and without 
Desire of fruit. Of necessary acts 
Renunciation is not fit- ’Tis said 
That their rejection through delusion’s bad. 

When one rejects acts merely because 
They are hard, through fear of bodily distress, 

By a Rejection thus Indifferent, 

He surely will not get Rejection’s fruit. 

When necessary actions are performed, 

Because, Oh Arjun! they must be performed, 

Rejecting all attachments and all fruit, 

Then such Rejection is thought to be Good. 

The man of talent, whose doubts are destroyed, 

Who is full of Goodness, and who doth reject 
All fruit and all attachment,! likes not acts 
Pleasant, to unpleasant^ ones is not averse. 

# Here lie states his judgment. 

t These words are supplied from the commentary. The original 
is simply thrift ‘ one who rejects.’ 

X STidhar renders by and as an example he gives 

i. c. bathing at midday in summer. 
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For any creature, ’tis impossible 
All action to reject.* * * § ** But be is called 
Rejecterf who rejects the fruit of acts. 

Agreeable, and disagreeable, 

And mixed,—the fruit of acts of three sorts thus 
Falls to the non-rejecter after death, 

Never to the renouncer,f large-armed one ! 

From me the five conditionsg learn, which are 

p 

Required for the completion of all acts, 

And in the Sankhya system|| are declared—■ 

The agent, the substratum, various kinds 
Of senses, all the movements various, 

The Deities^ the fifth. Whatever act, 

* Compare Chap. 111. St. 3 (line 382). 

f The original is Rrflr. I have thought it necessary to take the 
liberty of coining a word ‘rejecter’ as a synonym for this. 

X The original is but STidhar is, I think, right in saying 

that the word here means the same thing as He refers to 

Chap. VI. St. 1 (line 738-39).—Madhusudan expressly dissents from 
this. S'ankar and he take the word in its ordinary sense, rendering it 
by TWHwrrsnjr. 

§ S'ankar renders by fM^FTR (the printed copy has R^H- 

HfR, I think wrongly). In what follows, says STidhar, it is intended 
to show how the fruit of acts does not accrue to the renouncer. 

|| S'ankar and Madhusudan interpret this to mean the Vedunta- 
S'astra. STidhar, too, does the same, but he gives also the alterna¬ 
tive meaning—Sankhj’a S'astra. 

51 The agent = one who has the egoism to think himself the doer of 
acts ; substratum = the body, the substratum for the manifestation 
of desire, aversion, pleasure, pain &c.; various sonses=the twelve 
senses—the means for the perception of sound &c.; various move¬ 
ments i.e, of the internal winds, downwards, upwards, &c.; deities=those 
which preside over the several senses (sTlf^flT ) 

or the power that controls all 'If says STidhar). 
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Just or its opposite, a man performs, 

With body,-speech, or mind, its causes are 
These five. That being so, whoever sees 
The agent in the soul immaculate. 

Is not of right views, being unrefined 
In mind, and he sees not.* * * § He who does feel 
No egoism, whose intellect’s not stained, 

Destroying even these worlds, does not destroy, 

Is not tied down.f The prompting to all acts 
Is three-fold—knowledge, and its object too, 

And subject; so in brief all action is 
Three-fold—the agent, and the instrument, 

And the object.^ In the list of qualities,§ 

Knowledge, and act, and agent, are declared 
To be of three sorts, in conformity 
To the division of the qualities. 

These, too, learn as they are. When one perceives 
In all things one thing inexhaustible, 

One undivided in divided ones,|| 

That knowledge, know, is Good. But that which sees 
In all things various entities distinct, 

That knowledge, based upon variety, 

* Compare Gliap. XIII. St. 29 (line 1742) and other passages. 

j* Compare Chap. II. St. 3S (line 249). 

X Knowledge ecil. that a particular thing is a means to something 
desired ; its object is that which is such a moans ; and the subject he 
who has the knowledge. When these co-exist, we have action. The 
‘instrument’ soil , of action, is the senses, &c. ; ‘object 1 is that which 
the agent desires. 

§ The system of Kapil—the Sankhya Philosophy. 

|| Compare Chap. XIII. St. 16 (line 1699) one all-pervading princi¬ 
ple under all the apparently distinct entities. 

«f This states in brief what is explained in the preceding lines'. 
And compare JRifcg ajeJUpHtR’ 3 1% rTK'T 
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Know tlion to bo Indifferent. And that 
Which looks on only one created thing 
As everything, given up to it, without 
Reason, devoid of truth, and low, is Bad.** 

The necessary action that’s performed 
Without attachment, without love or hate,*f* 

By one not wishing for its fruit, is called 
Good. But then that which is performed by one ? 
Full of desires, or even of egotism,f 
And which occasions toil, Indifferent 
Is called. The action through delusion done, 
Without regard to consequences, loss, 

One’s power, or harm to others, is called Bad. 

The agent, from attachment egotism 
Free, and possessed of boldness, energy, 

And by success or ill-success unmoved, 

Is called Good. But the agent who desires 
The fruit of acts, who’s of affection§ full. 

Cruel, impure, and covetous, who feels 
Delight and grief, is called Indifferent. 


* ^t-fr irfarrrfr -ir 

w sfa tw fr ■tiwitr'- 

''ffR’JTHPT ( ? ) S'ankar. 

t Love for children &c., or hatred for foes &c. 
t The commentators reject the rendering * egoism’ here as render¬ 
ed pleonastic by the other expressions. They render it by ‘ pride of 
learning, piety &c. 7 Five lines further on, the word is again simi¬ 
larly interpreted by S'ridhar ; Anandagiri says there (interpreting 
S'ankar’s words) sRcfrtWRT =T 

§ Scil, for children &c., according to S'ridhar, as before, but 
Anandagiri says ^f^Rf 
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And lie is Bad who is of judgment void, 

Who has no application, is headstrong, 

Crafty, malicious, lazy, melancholy, 

And slow. 0 Now the division three-fold learn 
Of intellect and firmness,'f Conqueror 
Of wealth! which I shall now exhaustively 
And with distinctions mention. The intellect 
That knows salvation, and the being tied down, 

Security, and insecurity, 

What should be done, and what should not be done, 

And action and inaction,]: Pritha’s son ! 

Is Good. But that through which one understands 
Improperly what should be done, what not, 

Impiety, and piety, Oh Pfirtha ! 

That is Indifferent. That intellect 
Which sees impiety as piety. 

And all things too the wrong way, covered up 
By darkness, that is Bad, Oh Pritha’s son! 

* says S'ankar (t ?) ft<T: says S'ridhar. The 

original for ‘malicious’is%^fd3T: which S'ankar interprets byT^IRraJ* 
3RTT:. Lazy means disinclined to work • slow 

means one who takes too long a time to do any work, 
t Madhusudau explains the two words thus 

cf^R:. The word here rendered by ‘intellect’ is the same that 
has been before translated by ‘ faculty of fixed resolve’ and like 
expressions. Firmness is the strength of that faculty. 

t Compare Chap. XVI. St. 7. (lino 1952 ). S'ridhar’s interpre¬ 
tation hero is the same as on that passage. S'ankar, however, says 
here !r|Rr: •'•PrjPTflfetj: e^qr^Wi:. So 

Madhustidan, also, who adds as to &c. Sh*4- 
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That firmness is good firmness, by which one 
Controls the movements of the mind and breath 
And senses through devotion, and which never 
Doth swerve.* * * §1 But that, Oh Pritha’s son ! by which 
One hugs desire and piety and wealth,]* 

Wishing through strong attachment for the fruit,J 
Oh Arjun ! is Indifferent. And that 
By which the senseless man abandons not 
Polly, sleep, fear, despondency, and grief— 

That firmness, Pritha’s son ! is Bad. Now hear 
Chief of the Bhftrats ! the descriptions three 
Of happiness. That in which one is pleased 
After habituation,§ and arrives 
At the end of pain, which is like poison first, 

But in the end like nectar—that is called 
Good, and it flows from knowledge of the soul 


* ‘ Devotion 1 is here rendered by 3PRTHFT by S'ankar and Madhu- 

sfidan, and by S'ridhar, ‘Which never swerves’ ( STsqfii'^rfT- 

) S'ankar renders by Madhusudan by arfaRttWr 

which he construes with fifiR and explains further by 
The meaning is that this firmness of mind always adheres to devo¬ 
tion, and thereby always controls sense, breath, and mind. 

t These are three of the so-called omitting the highest 

or ‘ final emancipation ;* ‘ Hugs’ ( )=TJRRR (S'ri¬ 
dhar) JRIH R^d^^TR^ meaning ‘regards as essential. * 

X ‘The fruit^the fruit of the action performed with an eye to the 
three things mentioned. ‘attachment* is interpreted by Ma« 

dhusfidan to mean ‘the belief of oneself being the real agent in 
the action.’ 

§ By repetition of enjoyment—not at once as in the case of the 
pleasures of the senses, 
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Free from obscurity. 0 That happiness 
Is known to be Indifferent, which comes 
From contact of the object and the sense, 

■Which is like nectar first, and in the end 

Like poison. That’s described as Bad, which, first 

As well as in its consequence, deludes 

The soul, and flows from sleep and laziness 

And heedlessness.f There is nought on this earth. 

Nor yet among the gods in Heaven, which 
Is free from these three qualities produced 
From Nature. The offices, killer of foes! 

Of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vais'ya and S'udra are marked 
According to the qualities produced 
From Nature.]: Penance, patience, purity, 

Sedateness, self-control, and rectitude, 

Knowledge, experience, in a future world 
Belief§—these are the duties natural 

. * * * * § S'ankar who gives this meaning in common w r ith the other 
commentators also suggests the following as to viz. 

ajftJTflT JiST:, which would mean ‘one’s own mind.’ Mr. Thomson 
adopts this meaning of STCrJTjfe and renders TOIL by ‘serenity.’ 
The meaning is not inadmissible. But I prefer the other, as in 
this there is not much propriety in the employment of the word 
aiW. Comp. Chap. II. St. 65 (line 340), Chap. XVII, St. 16 (line 2060). 

t SRTL a word which has occurred before in this work—STidhar 
renders it by Wf 

• X Compare Chap. IV. St. 13 (line 536). The word for ‘nature 1 

here is which i3 rendered by and compare also Chap. 

Y. St. 14 (line 632). 

§ As to knowledge and experience see Chap. II. St. 41 (lino 
495). The original word answering to the next expression is 
literally ‘the state of a believer that something exists, 7 
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Of Brahmans. Courage, glory, bravery, 

Skill, not to flee from battle, giving alms, 

And lordliness,* * * * § the duties natural 
Of Ksliatriyas. The duties natural 
Of Vais'yas, too, are tending cattle,]* trade, 

And agriculture. So too servitude, 

The duty natural of S'udras. These 
Engaged in their respective duties, reach. 

Perfection. Listen now how one engaged 
In one's own duty does perfection reach. 

By his own proper duty worshipping 

Him from whom all things emanate, and who 

All this pervades, perfection]; man attains. 

One’s duty ill-performed is better far 
Than that of others well-performed.§ No sin 
Accrues to him who does the duty set 
By Nature, Kunti’s son ! None should forsake 
The duty to which he is born though evil ; 

Because by evil all acts are wrapt up, 

As fire by smoke.|| He who is self-restrained, 

Compare PaninilV. 4,60. The ‘future world’is added from the com¬ 
mentary, and there can be no doubt that it is the ordinary and correct 
meaning of the word. 

* is explained to mean a proper exercise of authority, 

t is taken to apply to cattle generally; say 

the commentators. 

X L e. eligibility for the path of knowledge sTRRST 
—S'ankar and Madhusudan. 

§ Compare Chap. III. St. 35 (line 475). 

|| Comp. Chap. XY1II. St. 7 (line 2124). The evil is not 
stated by the commentators but seems to be the quality of 1 fettering’ 
the soul so frequently spoken of. STidhar infers from this, that as the 
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Whose thoughts are not attached to any thing,’** 

Free from desires, doth the perfection reach, 

Supreme, of freedom from all action,t through 
Renunciation. Learn from me in brief 
How one who has perfection reached attains 
The Brahma, Oh son of Kunti ! the highest state 
Of knowledge.]: With an intellect full pure 
And self-restrained, with firmness casting off 
Sound and all other sensuous objects, freed 
From love and hate, frequenting lonely spots, 

Eating but little, with speech, body, mind, 

Restrained, to meditation constantly 
And to devotion and to unconcern § 

Given up, abandoning all egoism, 

And vanity, desire, wrath, stubbornness, 

And all belongings, j| free from thoughts of “mine, ,, ^[ 

And tranquil, man the fitness does obtain 
To be one with the Brahma. And thus become 

good elements in * * * * § fire 7 are used to the exclusion of the smoke, so 
the good portion of action should be accepted, and its ‘ eyil 1 portion 
abandoned in the manner stated in the next stanza. 

* Scil. wife, child &c. says S'aukar. 

t tfCr say S'aukar, sa F* 

Shidhar referring to Chap. V. St. 13 (lines 678-9) and distinguishing 
it from Chap. V. St. 8 (line 662). 

+ This, according to the commentators, shows what that attain¬ 
ment of the Brahma is which has been spoken of just before. 

§ Devotion ^concentration on the soul alone. Unconcern see 
line 856. 

|| Comp. Chap. VI. St. 10 (liue 771) also line 562 referred to in the 
note there. 

f Comp. Chap. II. St. 71 (line 362). Mudhusudan says 
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One with the Brahma, and with a tranquil soul, 

One grieves not, wishes not, towards all beings 
Alike; supreme devotion to me then 
One reaches; through devotion truly knows 
Wbo I am, and how great; then knowing me 
Truly, into me enters.* * * § Even all acts 
Always performing, on me resting, lie, 

The inexhaustible eternal seat, 

Favoured by me, attains. To me all acts 
By the mind offering,-)* given up to me, 

Practise devotion, with the faculty 
Of steady resolution ;$ and tliy mind 
Always upon me fix. Fixing tljy mind 
On me, thou by my favour shalt surmount 
All dangers. But if thou through egotism§ 

Listen not, ruined shalt thou be. If thou, 

Through egotism, thinkst “ I shall not fight,” vain 

* 4 Become one with the Brahma’ at the opening of this passage 
( ) of couise cannot mean absorbed into the Brahma. S'ridhar 

renders it by . It would seem to mean * one who has 

comprehended fully his own identity with the Brahma.’ As to the 
4 supreme devotion,’ S'ankar refers to Chap. VII. St. 16 (line 9o2). 
f Comp. Chap. V. St. 13 (line 679) and note there. 

J jfa S'ankar renders by 4 having the faculty 

of fixed resolve (Jfgr) concentrated.’ S'ridhar says qf 

WT:: Madhusudan says ^TW. I do not 

think that there is any substantial difference between these interpre¬ 
tations. 

§ says S'ankar—that is to say, through pride of your 

own cleverness. So too S'ridhar and Madhusfflan. The latter on 
the same word in the next line but one says 

rHWTrwrrfflL According to this 4 pride of piety’is the 
meaning there. 
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Is that resolve of thine. For nature 0 will 
Compel thee. What, Oh Kunti’s son ! tied down 
By thy own duty born of Nature, j thou 
Dost through delusion not desire to do, 

That same thing 'gainst thy own will shalt thou do. 

Arjun ! the Lord is seated in the heart 
Of every creature, causing to turn round, 

Through his delusion, creatures mounted on 

An engine. Seek asylum every wayj 

With him, offspring of Bharat! Thou shalt reach, 

Favoured by him, supreme tranquillity, 

And the eternal seat. Thus I have declared 
To thee this knowledge more mysterious 
Than any mystery. Thinking of this 
Fully, act as thou wishest. Hear once more 
My words, the most mysterious of all— 

Strongly I like thee, therefore do I speak, 

For thy behoof. Upon me fix thy mind, 

Become my worshipper, my devotee, 

To me bow down, to me alone shalt thou 
Attain. I tell thee true, thou art dear to me. 

Forsaking all thy duties, come to me 
As thy sole refuge. From all sins I will 
* Nature = (the nature of Kshatriyas) says S'ankar. 

7fUT7f says STidhar. Madhusudan combines the two 

thus 

f Comp. St. 43 (line 2244 et seq.) supra . 

X Comp. Chap. XV. St. 19 (line 1922 ). The commentators 
here render the expression by ^IcfRr. Madhusddan adds 

7r^r ^TU'dT. ' And Anandagiri says the same thing. This may be 
taken as the explanation of by which STidhar renders tho 

expression at Chap. XV. St. 19. 
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Release t.liee. Grieve not. This 0 thou shalt not speak 

To one who does no penance practise,]* * * § never 

To one void of devotion, nor to one 

Who wishes not to hear, nor yet to one 

Who carps at me// ITe who this mystery 

Supreme unto my devotees will speak, 

Fully devoted to me,f shall attain 
To me undoubtedly. Amongst all men, 

To me there is none dearer, nor shall be 
Another dearer on the earth, than he. 

And this our sacred dialogue whoever 
Shall study, he shall have performed for me 
The sacrifice of knowledge,§ I do think. 

Also the man who will even hear with faith, 

And without carping, he too shall be freed, 

* li 5TIWT says S4inkar. It means all that has been taught in 
the Gita. 

f says STidhar. ‘Devotion/ soil, towards God . 

and the Preceptor, say the commentators. Compare the last stanza 
of the Chhandogyopanishad W TCf fPSTf TTH || dp/d 

3T^T5T^ Oil ‘who wishes not to hear/ 

say the commentators, that is to say, who does not serve 
some preceptor in order to hear it. Comp. Chap. IV. St. 34 (lin 0 
610). S'ankar adds that all the elements mentioned must co-exist 
to make one eligible for learning tiiis doctrine. 

X With the belief that in spreading knowledge of it, he i3 serv- 
ing and devoting himself tome. S'ankar and Midhusulan. STi¬ 
dhar says H 5RTT *11% ^TEflT, which in¬ 

volves a bad construction as to the first part, but as to 3TH5T'7: 
a more grammatical one than S/ankar’s which is adopted in the 
text. 

§ That is the best sacrifice, Comp. Chap, IV. St. 3? (lines 806*7), 
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And sliall attain to the bright worlds of those 
r 1 £ ( Who do good deeds. 0 Hast thon, Oh Prithfi’s son ! 
Listened to this with an attentive mind ? 

Is thy delusion caused by ignorance 
Destroyed, Oh Conqueror of wealth ! 

Arjun. Destroyed 

Is my delusion ; by thy favour too 
Oh undegraded one ! I recollect 
My self, t And free from all doubt J now I stand. 

I will do as thou bidst. 

Sanjaya Thus did I hear 

This dialogue of the high-minded son 
Of Pritha and the son of Yasudev— 

Wonderful, causing the hair to stand on end! 

By Vyas’s favour, this devotion§— this 
Mystery supreme—I heard from Krishna's self, 

Lord of Devotion, who propounded it 
In person. And Oh king ! once and again 
Thinking about this wondrous dialogue 
And holy, ’twixt Kes'av and Arjun, I 
Often rejoice ! Oh king ! once and again 


n 


Thinking about that form most wonderful 

* Comp. Chap, _VL St, 41. (line 874) where we have rendered it 
world of Holy Beings. 

f S'ankar says WIT fTTChf:, 

says STidhar. 

l xpfr WRTT. BTff dSd, S 'ridhar— i f e. doubts as to whether 
fighting with relatives was right, 

§ I. e f favour in giving him a superhuman power of seeing and 
hearing. ‘Devotion’—S'ankar says that the composition is called 
‘devotion * 1 because it relates to devotion. 1 4fJT;. 
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Of Hari, great is my astonishment, 

And often I rejoice ! Wherever Krishna 
Lord of Devotion, where the archer, son 
Of Pritha, there, I think, prosperity, 

And fortune, 0 victory, justice eterne ! 

* and Hfd are thus distinguished by S'ankar f%r4f fTSTT- 
HTdl, and thus by STidhar*>ff 

Madhusudan agrees with STidhar only substituting R- 

ffe for the vaguer 3?RT|rST of STidhar. 































NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

-i- 

Lines 25-27 —and There is a great differ¬ 

ence of opinion as to the true meanings of these words in St. 
10. Two opposite meanings have been proposed. The one is 
' limited and unlimited’ which we have adopted. The other is 
4 sufficient and insufficient.’ For the sense adopted by us, 
which is consistent with the traditional strength of the two 
armies, compare Magh. I. 27. And see Wilson’s Essays on 
Sanskrit Literature Yol. III. 116. 

Lines 32-33—Compare Wilson’s Essays on Sanskrit Lite¬ 
rature Yol. III. p. 116 ; and see p. 117 as to the names of the 
several conclis in lines 37-43. 

Line 53 —The Ape was Ilanuman. 

Lines 59-61 —More literally these lines should have 
run thus :— 

.I see those who are here 

Assembled, anxious for the fight, and longing 

To do good to the evil-minded son 

Of Dbritaraslitra. 

Line 75 —The Gandiv is the bow of Arjun. 

Line 165—There is great difference of opinion among 
the commentators as to the real meaning of the words “ talkst 
the words of wisdom.” Probably, S'ridliar’s is the simplest 
explanation. You tall , says Krishna to Arjun, like a wise 
man; but your conduct in lamenting for your relatives is not 
so wise. 

Line 174 — I find that a commentator of the Dvait 

SOUTHERN CA1IFCP?UA SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY LIIMlARt 
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School of Philosophy, namely Baghavendra Yati, interprets 
mi to mean sfRpmr:. 

Line 256 et SG(£. —Of this passage, again, S'ridhar’s 
explanation is the easiest, and to my mind most acceptable. 
Krishna, having closed what he calls the Sankhya doctrine, 
now states the Yog doctrine; and says, that those who follow 
and act upon this Yog doctrine, never lose the fruit of any¬ 
thing they begin; nor do they find obstacles in their way, like 
those who perform all they do out of a desire for particular 
benefits. Those who act with desires, now wish for one 
thing, now for another. But those who follow the Yog 
doctrine desire nothing, they have one settled course of 
action, one fixed resolution—all they do they offer unto the 
Supremo Being. As to Samfidhi, which we have rendered by 
contemplation, Madhusudan says as follows:—STRJT- 

|| The ultimate sense of the passage seems to be 
the same on all these interpretations. And that sense is, that 
the class of persons described here are not in that settled 
state of mind which is necessary for the performance of 
every act as offered to the Supreme Being. Contemplation 
is of course contemplation of the Brahma to whom every 
act is to be offered up. Our translation of is not 

quite accurate according to the interpretations of the com¬ 
mentators, though in substance it appears to be not incorrect. 
S'ankar takes the compound to mean ‘promising a new birth 
as the fruit of action 1 —and this interpretation seems to be 
preferable to the others suggested. In accordance with this 
tlie lines should run thus : 

And which doth promise as the fruit of acts 
New births—the flowery talk, Oh Pritha’s son ! 
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11 The effects of the three qualities” are the affairs of this 
world. Compare Malavikagnimitra ( nRf* 

). “ Free from them, 0 as stated in the footnote, is 

explained by the commentators to mean free from desire, which 
is the ultimate meaning of “free from the effects of the three 
qualities,” &s the whole of what is called the business of this 
earth is performed with some desire or another. “ Besting in 
courage” means preserving courage and patience under the 
sufferings flowing from the pairs of opposites mentioned 
just before. The last words, it need scarcely be said, mean 
that one should not he over-anxious to obtain what one has 
not or to preserve what one has. One ought to be indifferent 
to such things. As to the three qualities see note on Chap¬ 
ter XIV. 

Lin.CS 275-7—This is a rather difficult Stanza, and I can¬ 
not make up my mind to accept the construction of it propos¬ 
ed by the commentators. Nor does Mr. Thomson’s construction 
appear to me to be suitable to the context. I would, with some 
diffidence, suggest the following. Having said that the Veds 
are concerned with actions done out of a desire for particular 
benefits, Krishna gives here a simile by which to illustrate 
that assertion. As you Gan resort to a large reservoir of 
water for various objects, such as drinking, bathing &c., so if 
you look to the Veds, you will find there the means of accom¬ 
plishing various purposes. You can perforiq the S'yen-sacrifice, 
if you want to destroy an enem 3 r . You can perform the 
Jvotishtom, if you want to attain to Heaven, and so on. In 
one word, a man can find in the Veds the means of accom¬ 
plishing various desires of one class, as he can find in a large 
reservoir the means of accomplishing various desires of 
another class. But then, Krishna goes on to say, perform the 
actions prescribed, but do not entertain the desires, 
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Line 286— The argument as to tlie meaning of 
contained in the note on this line seems to me to derive fur¬ 
ther support from Stanza 50 (lines 289-291). There ^ and 
WT must be taken to mean the same thing, as they do on 
S'ankar’s interpretation. Otherwise we have to resort, as 
S'ridhar resorts, to the introduction of an idea which is not 
in the original. S'ridhar says JSW. 

Lines 297-99 which we have rendered by 

e taint’ may also mean c snare/ and in line 299 

are taken by Madhusfidan to mean the fruit of actions about 
which you have heard or are to hear. This seems to be con¬ 
firmed by S'ankar’s interpretation of ‘ what thou hast heard* 
in the next line. Raghavendra Yati, the dualistic commenta¬ 
tor already once mentioned, takes it to mean all actions what¬ 
ever— 1 • 

Line 308 —Pleased in and by oneself. S'ankar says 
that this means enjoying happiness, independently of any 
external gains, in one’s own self as S'ridhar says as 

TOTR^T^T which is substantially the same thing. Bagha- 
vendra Yati says *R | 

Line 086 —The active senses are speech, hands, feet, &o. 
See Thomson’s Gita p. 22n, 

Line 396— Spiritual is a word whioh I have adopt¬ 
ed here, simply in order to avoid a long periphrasis, not 
because it is an accurate rendering of the original WP?. The 
sacrifice here appears to mean the daily offerings to and 
worship of the Deities which would fall within the R*R 
or 'action prescribed* spoken of in line 392. 

Line 409 —Compare Manu. III. 118. 

Line 415—As to tfJST'T, it should be also remembered, 
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that in Mr. Thomson does not understand that word 

in the same sense as in 

Line 429—Compare Is'opanishad Stanza 2. 

Line 48 5—In support of the commentator’s interpretation 
of the word ‘this’ here, we may refer to Gita VI. 33-4 and XI. 
45 ; 46, where the construction is somewhat similar. There is 
first a general expression, as to which we do not know exactly 
the specific thing to which it is to be applied, and then in the 
next Stanza we are introduced to that specific thing. 

Line 48S On further consideration I am not satisfied 
witli the rendering of the word 3iR*UT in the text. The lines 
should run thus :— 

Knowledge is enveloped by this constant foe— 

This foe, Desire—of men of knowledge, who 

Oh Kuntl*s son ! is like a fire, and who 

Is never filled. 

means 'this enemy in the shape of desire.’ This 
is the interpretation countenanced by the commentators, and 
it appears to me more appropriate than the one adopted in 
the text from Meghadut St. IV. The last lines with a similar 
correction might run thus : 

And do thou by thyself restrain thyself, 

And, Large-armed one! destroy this enemy— 

The enemy, Desire—who is hard to tame. 

Line 504 —Manu is the first man of the Solar dynasty 
of Indian kings. Ikshvaku was one of his descendants and 
one of the ancestors of the hero of the Ramayan. 

Linos 5ol-2 —The meaning of these lines, as the com¬ 
mentators say, is that God confers favours having regard to 
what is asked of him. To those who ask for worldly fruit, 
he gives that; to those who want final emancipation he gives 
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tlmt. The favours conferred are in conformity with the pray¬ 
ers with which men “come to me. ” For the latter part of 
the passage, compare Gita VII. 22 and IX. 23 (lines 973 ; 
1180). The meaning is that, to whomsoever the prayers may 
be addressed in name, they really go to Vishnu in the end. 

Lines 535-6—This is contrasted with the fruit of know¬ 
ledge. The fruit of action is worldly good, which is got much 
sooner than the fruit of knowledge, namely, final emancipation. 

Lines 552-555—The meaning of this is that the ac¬ 
tions which ordinary people suppose to be a man's actions 
are really not his, that is to say, not of the soul. Comp. Chap. 
IV. lines 661 et seq. When there are no external marks of 
action, when ordinary people think a man to be utterly in¬ 
active, then is the real time of the activity of the soul. Com¬ 
pare also Chap. II. 353 for another aspect of much the same 
fact. 

Line 567—I have rendered it by envy, follow¬ 
ing Madhusddan. It may also mean simply enmity to others, 
as the other commentators render it. 

Line 570—Wholly free = free from the bonds of virtu¬ 
ous and other actions (S'ankar); from attachment to worldly 
things &c. (S'ridhar); from a false notion of oneself being the 
doer in all one’s worldly actions (Madhrtsddan, and compare 
lines 457 et seq.); from the false notion identifying oneself 
with the body &c. or from the false notion of one’s own 
independence (itaghavendra). 

Line 573—There are some differences between the several 
interpretations proposed of this passage, but it is unnecessary 
to set them out here. The last line means that the act of 
offering is also Brahma—TOT &c. (S'ankar). 

Line 579—Raghavendra takes the meaning of this line 
to be that they offer up all their actions to Vishnu, knowing 
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every thing to rest on him, and abandoning the notion of 
their own freedom. According to S'ankar, the ultimate mean¬ 
ing is that they are always meditating on the unity of Brah¬ 
ma and Atma, of the Supreme and the individual Soul. STi- 
dliar’s meaning is that they 4 destroy * their ‘ yajna’, or sa¬ 
crifice and all other actions, by means of the ‘yajna’ described 
in lines 573 et scq. 

Line 583 —* Sound and others’ means, 31*7, urtr, 

TO, —the five qualities of things which are per¬ 
ceived by the five senses of hearing, touch, sight, taste, and 
smell. The expression, of course, stands for all worldly 
objects. 

Line 587 —In speaking of penance &c* as the ‘ offering’, 
there is of course a figure involved. Tenance and the rest 
stand in the position of the offering in the ‘ yajna* or sacri¬ 
fice which the persons referred to perform, the yajna 
meaning the act or acts performed as worship of the Su¬ 
preme Being. Doing penance, studying the Yeds &c., are 
thus among the modes of worshipping the Supreme Being 
adopted by different persons. Knowledge here is interpreted 
by S'ankar to mean knowledge of the meaning of the S'astras 
S'ridhar takes TO^RsTR to be one idea—namely knowledge 
of the meaning of the Yeds acquired by a study of them. See 
Maim III. 134. 

Line 595 —The winds are the winds said to exist with¬ 
in the body. Baghavendra says the first word ‘ winds’ 
means the operations of the senses, the second the senses 
themselves. He takes the passage to mean that they contract the 
workings of the senses, and adds, ‘ the meaning being that the 
senses are reduced in their strength by limited food.’ He 
proposes an alternative rendering 

RTdffK; 5TfT^: 

Line 600 —Compare Manu. 111. 28o. 
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Line 606 —The superiority is owing to the fact, says 
S'ankar, that the sacrifice of knowledge leads to no fruit-t. e. 
such fruit as will bind one down to regeneration &c., but 
only to final emancipation. 

Lines 6/1-2 —The word (mere) must be connected, 
according to S'ankar, with ‘ body, mind, and resolution’ as well 
as with senses 5 though grammatically connected with Senses’ 
only. It signifies the absence of identification of oneself with 
any of these. f Ihe actions are done mechanically, but with¬ 
out the belief that they are one’s own. 

Lines 679-84— The Lord (w) means a?T«?f or £fr accord¬ 
ing to S ankar. But this only in line 679, and the footnote on 
line 683 should therefore not be there. Baghavendra adopts 
this meaning in both places, saying tfRvft 5TPT:. 

S lidhar takes it to refer to the Deity. Action or agency— 
Hie Deity is not himself the author of human actions nor 
is he the cause impelling men to act. In the next line is stat¬ 
ed the fact that the Deity has nothing to do with the ac¬ 
ceptance of the good or evil acts of his worshippers. The 
popular notion that God is pleased with the good acts of his 
worshippers and condones their evil ones is unfounded 
These notions are the result of ignorance— 1 ‘ thence do all be¬ 
ings eir. We may add, that this idea of Deity is, in some 
inspects, similar to that which is beginning to commend itself 
to some of the foremost scientific intellects of our own day. 

Line 692— A Chandul is the meanest class in Hindu 
society. See too Miidhav S'ankar Vijaya VI.. 29 el. seq. 

Lines 714-5 —Mr. Thomson omits and «TRf. 

from liis translation. The distinction seems to be 
that between happiness and amusement. The commentators 
render srfCW by =FTRT—sport or divertation. 

Lines 7^4-0 Excludes the objects of the senses. 
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The exclusion is of course ceasing to think of them, expel - 
ling them from one’s thoughts. For objects of the senses, the 
word here is SW, objects of touch, but it signifies the objects 
of the other senses as well. 

Line 747—To him who has reached devotion, tran¬ 
quillity is a means, says our text. But for what? 
say S'ridhar and Madhusudan ; says Bagha- 

vendra. These substantially agree, as meaning—for the 
acquisition of the next state, that of perfected knowledge 
or final emancipation. S'ankar, however, says 
57W, which I do not quite understand. 

Line 754—STTRf in this line is rendered by S'ridhar to 
mean the soul which is free from connexion with mind &c. 
Baghavendra has the following 5*T *R 

m ^ Sfl'T-T 5TW? (ffi in Ms.). STRT 

jtosFT fMRJHr anwr fr; 

^11 

Line 7G0—TRRr si? QRr?*fr j^pt wnRrmr wr 

c Cn 

:—Eagh avendra. 

Line 772 etseq. —Compare S'vetas'vataropanishad II., 10 
The Kus'-grass is well known as being regarded as sacred by 
our people. 

Line 818—RfW^TUT (instead of *IRfr™P?dtfr as we have 
taken it) is intelligible, though I think it should not be con¬ 
strued as Mr. Thomson seems to construe it. The mean ins: 
with that word would be—that devotion should be reso¬ 
lutely praoticed by one with a mind indifferent (to 
worldly objects). 

Line 843—Exists in me—compare line 1202. S'ankar 
says it means, that there is no obstacle to his final emancipa¬ 
tion. ‘ However living,’ B&ghavendra says this means whether 
righteously or unrighteously- 8 - the man of knowledge being 
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sure of final emancipation though he behave unrighteously. 

Line 851-2— JT (obstinate) S'ankar renders by ft-J'fT'Tf- 
S'ridhar by (iff) fyqr Raghavendra 

by jnfc GRbm jfaJTSPBPT. Madbusudau by 

nmTrfHraf^^m’ir Srhshw, 

N 

Line 908 et seq .— As to this see the note farther on 
about the three Qualities. 

Line 921—'‘Om* is the well known mystic particle so 
variously explained; see too line 1045. Sound, according to 
Hindu philosophers, is a function of space 

Line 931— The use of the strength, says S'ankar, is 
merely the support of the body &c. S'ridhar says it is the 
strength (characterised by the quality of Sattva or Goodness) 
for performing one’s duty. 

Line 9o8 —III the note ought to bo preceded by 

Eaghavendra agrees with S'ankar. Greater than they 
means greater than the qualities—superior to and untouched 
by them ; compare line 1833. As to lino 941-2, ‘the result of 
tjie qualities’ see the note on the Qualities on Chap. XIV. 

Line 1007 —Wh The rendering of this word by 
c change’ is exceptionable, as suggesting a difference between 
tjie Brahma and the Adbyatnia which does not seem to be 
intended. Brahma in its relations to the body &c. is called 
Adhyutma. Eaghavendra explains thus 

The offering is, according to 
Eaghavendra, an act of the Deity. As to development 
S'ridhar cites STTiWijfHt Jf2; &c. tfCfW; might, pos? 
sibly, as stated in the note, correspond to TO: (vfr *TFf:) 
and mean ‘perishable form. 5 This would to a certain extent 
agree with Mr. Thomson s view. But the clause does not 
come immediately after and this makes it 
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difficult to take that clause in to assist the construction 
of Wf:, when an unexceptionable meaning can be derived 
in another way. 

Lino 1017—Form r= particular form of the Supreme Be¬ 
ing. says S'ankar, and S'ridhar and Madlmstidan 

follow him. Raghavendra says 9 3*TfT Wf S'ridhar and 

Madliusudan agree with this also, by adding and 

^TfT after 

Line 1025— Devotion of repeated thought, is the concen- 
iration of mind on one object uninterrupted by thoughts of 
iny other object. Itaghavendra agrees with S'ridhar as to 
he meaning of ^ITT here. 

Line 1037 et seq. —Compare Kathopanishad. II. lo. 

Lille 1045—Compare Manu II. 83. 

Line 1061 et seq.— Compare Manu I. 73. "AH perceptible 
lungs’ signifies every thing in the world. ‘The unperceived’ 
s the Prakriti. Comp. Gita IX. 8 (line 1120). 

Line 1071 Which is perceived . 0 This rendering is 
jased on being not equivalent to 

TOWTf but to «T»T: «T«rar: sqnrPT. S'ankar, and S'ridhar, and 
tfadhuSudan also, however adopt the former construction 
tnd take to refer to “ the unperceived,” (*T^Trjr) spoken 

)f just before. I find, however, that Itaghavendra has adopt¬ 
ed the other view. 

Line 1076—As to Itaghavendra agrees with S'ri- 
lliar, and though S'ankar renders it by TT, still S'ridhar’s is 
)robably the most suitable meaning here. 

Line 1106—Not opposed to law = i. e. not unrighte- 
us like the S'yen-sacrifice, says S'ankar ; that sacrifice being 
lie performed for the purpose of destroying one’s foe. Di- 
ectly knowable i. e. like happiness, says S'ankar. Not hard to 
>ractise = not hard to acquire, or learn. 
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Line 1122 —A Kalpa is a vast period of time which 
measures the duration of the Universe. The beginning of a 
Kalpa is when the world is created. When the Kalpa ends, 
the world is destroyed and there is a fresh creation again. 

Lne 1134—Asurs and ltakshases are demons. 

Line 1144—Working= HUvsTUT ESgliavendra. 

line 1148—^'T; || 

irani [I nfr In: 

Kaghavendra. 

Line 11*56—Rile, Sam, and Tajus, are tlie three Veds. 

Line 1166 —The som-juice is a rather intoxicating drink 
taken at certain sacrifices. 

Line 1187—The Bhuts are a separate class of super¬ 
human beings ; say the commentators. 

Line 1222—For WWnT. Compare Kathopanishad I. 1G. 

Line 1234 —*tff: '4^: says Eaghavendra, which would 
mean qualities. 

Line 1236—-The seven sages are well known. They are 
identified with the constellation Ursa Major. Sanak and the 
rest are four holy personages generally mentioned together, 
of whom Sanatkumar appears in the Chhandogyopanishad as 
teacher of Narad. Each of the fourteen Manus presides over a 
period of the world’s life called Manvantar. 

Line 1251—sTrawr^: is rendered by 

Rqq: in Mudhusudan’s commentary, and by flfRfavTf- 
in Eaghavendra’s. 

Line 1259— As to Asit and Deval, see Muller’s Sanskrit 
Literature p. 463 j and Kern’s Brihatsamhita, Pref. 41. 

Line 1276—Compare Kathopanishad V. 6. 

Line 1284—Mariclii is the name of one of the Maruts— 
the Winds, or Storm Gods as Max Muller calls them. Tin 
Nakshatras are what are called the Lunar Mansions. Yasav i; 
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Iiulra the king of the Gods. The Lord of Wealth is Ruber- 
There are eight Vasus. Meru is the Golden mountain. Briha- 
spati is the priest of the Gods. Skanda is the War-God 
Bhrigu is one of the seven Biskis. The A'svattlia is the 
Peepul Tree. Gandkarvas arc the heavenly choristers. 

Line 1304— The perfect ones, S'ankar says, are those who 
even from birth are possessed of the highest piety, know¬ 
ledge, indifference to worldly good, and superhuman power 
(-W J ^fa5PT). It would be better, to retain the original 
word ‘ Siddlias’ here, as in lines 1440 and 1444, reading 
‘ Among the Siddhas, I—Am &c.’ 

Line 1306—Uchchaiss'ravas is the horse of Indra. 
AiiAvat is his elephant. The thunderbolt is his weapon, the 
Fajra. Kamdkenu is the cow of plenty. Vasuki and Ananta 
xre the chiefs of the snakes and Nags. The Nags, accord- 
ng to S ridhar, are the serpents without poison. Varun is 
Neptune, the God of the ocean. Yam is King Death. Pralkad 
s the Abdiel of Hindu mythology, the virtuous demon to 
iave.whom Vishnu became incarnate as the Man-lion. 

Line 1317— Rfigkavendra has the following on this 
;omewhat obscure line TOWUhirsmf q r 

reiVR rit NfV: xm-In the last line of the foot- 

mte °*r OT: must be of course C W:. The meaning of S'ri- 
Ihar’s gloss is that in line 1330, Time absolutely fo spoken 
f; m this line, Time divided into years, months, and so forth. 
Line 1320— Tf^JT is also rendered by fJTRW in Bagha- 
'endra’s commentary. 

Line 1322—J&hnavi is the Ganges. 

Lines 1328-9— As to the letter A, see Introductory Essay 
L\. Ike Dvandva is selected because, as S'ridhar 
oints out, all the parts of it are co-ordinate with each other 
‘I alone am Time Eternal’ does not ac- 
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curately convey the meaning of the original. The meaning is 

“ Eternal Time also is nothing but myself.” 

Line 1334—CR-kr IfWTfi says S'ridhar. It need 

scarcely be said 'that Fame &c. are personified here. 

Line 1337 —The Gayatri is the metre in which that 

mystic stanza is composed—&c. As to the Mar- 

oas'irsha month—November-December—see the Introductory 
© 

Essay P. CXI. The commentators do not explain why 
Kyishna identifies himself with the “ game of dice,” among 
all the practices of “cheats.” We can only infer, that 
it is regarded as the best mode of gaming for one who 
•wants to cheat his opponent. The Vrishnis are the family 
in which Krishna was born. Us'anas is the preceptor of the 
Demons, S'ukra, one of whose names is Kavi, one who 
has discernment. The ^iSRW’kfR is well-known. 

LinG 1348—Polity «. e. the due employment of the 
several modes of dealing with foes, such as trying to make 
up things amicably, trying to introduce dissensions into the 
enemy’s camp, and so forth. As to silence, Madhusudan after 
repeating S'ridhav’s explanation iflRRf ’TTRIr: adds JHRf T- 
RRf nvcf R[<RRfijjy°r flR RfffTWT || 

The latter interpretation is not quite clear. And to suit the 
former “’mongst secrets” ought perhaps, to be “ for secrets, ’ 
Line 1357—rlwrfRR S'ridhar renders by ^ 3 ^*, 4(R 
by klR’RJT, and ktdT^by 3RR JkRR3TR?W. 

Eaghavendra has respectively tTSKRI: and 

sTW-rsRTW. 

c >9 N 

Line 1381—The As'vins are the physicians of the Gods. 

Line 1441—The Sadhyas are mentioned in Manu I. 22. 
The Vis'vas are the so-called Yis'vedevs, the Ushmaps are the 
manes. In line 1461, the charioteer s son is Karna. 

Line 1507 —Compare Manu. I. 11* 
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Line 1663— The ten senses are the five senses of action 
referred to before, and the five senses of perception, hearing 
&c. For body, the original is which S'ridhar renders 
by 5TGT, S'ankar by and Eaghavendra by 

For courage, the original is thus rendered by S'ankar*— 
mvmz ttFCTTPr PsTC-d, that by which the body and 

senses are supported when drooping. Hatred, &c. are men¬ 
tioned here to show that they do not reside in the soul, the 
Kshetrajna, but in the mind. 

Line 1669— Ostentation i. e. of one’s own piety and so 
forth ; firmness is strict adherence to the patli of final emanci¬ 
pation alone. S'ankar says as to 4 perception of the evil 
Ac.’, that the evil to be observed in birth is the living in the 
womb and coming out of it; of old age, the loss of one’s 
intellectual and physical powers. On the alternative in- 
terpetation mentioned in the footnote, the meaning would be 
i perception of the evil, namely the unhappiness, of birth, 
death, &c.’ S'ridhar’s suggestion is also adopted by Eaghaven¬ 
dra. Absence of vanity &c. are included under knowledge as 
being useful and necessary for its acquisition. 

Line 1687 —That which is, according to Eaghaven¬ 
dra, is the collection of effects that is to 

say the collection of worldly objects—in fact the created 
universe. That which is not(*nFr^) is the great cause of 
the universe called the Unseen ( This 

would mean that the Brahma is neither Prakriti nor any of 
its developments. Eaghavendra also cites the following 
Smriti As to ‘ possessed of all the 

qualities’ &o. oompare the Vedic text. ‘He sees without eyes, 
he hears without ears’ H Eaghavendra 

proposes another rendering. He says JFIUF 

Ipqpwit 1 Unattached’, 
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says S'ridhar. ‘ Their supporter’—this is the rendering 
of S'ridhar who paraphrases by S'ankar says it 

means < that perceives’. ‘ Not different &c.’ 

S'ankar says “ It is one in all bodies like space, but it 
appears as if it were different in different creatures.” S'ridhar 
says srroitiRr finra mi ^ wzrmi triR r 

—which means that the various manifesta¬ 
tions by themselves are different, but considered with re¬ 
ference to their material cause they are all one. Foam is 
different from ordinary sea water as a different form of water ; 
but substantially they are one. So different creatures aro 
different when seen as individuals, but they are one when wo 
see that they are all Brahma in their essence. 

Line 1703—Knowledge-calling Brahma itself knowledge 
is rather singular. Kaghavendra says HPT SFTJT. S'ankar 

says STRWrRfflR' and Anandagiri explains that by adding 3»T- 
so that $TFT means not knowledge itself but the 
absence of vanity &c. by which it is acquired. 

Line 1726 —S'ankar says ‘Meditation means the absorption 
of all the senses, such as that of hearing &c., into the mind, 
aftertheir withdrawal from their objects, and the fixing of the 
mind exclusively on the soul. In themselves means in the 
the faculty of fixed resolution; by themselves-by the in¬ 
ternal organ polished and refined by meditation. Sankhyayog 
is the belief that the three Qualities are different from the soul, 
which is the passive supervisor of their operations, of a differ¬ 
ent nature from them, and changeless. Karma-yog is perfor¬ 
mance of action in the belief that it is all offered unto the Su¬ 
preme Being.’ 

Line 1745 —S'ankar understands this to mean that the man 
sees eveiytking as the supreme soul. Eaghavendra 

takes ‘existing in’ as equivalent to ‘being supported by’, 
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Madhusudan agrees with S'ankar, explaining by 
Line 1752— Though all-pervading. The commentators in- 
stance the case of mud by which space is never stained. ‘All 
bodies,’ S'ridhar explains to mean good, middling, and bad 
bodies. Raghavendra says 

Line 1759 —Release of beings &c. Raghavendra says this 
refers to the abovementioned means of final emancipation by 
which the soul is released from the elements and from Pra- 
kriti or Nature; or to the means of final emancipation by 
which souls are released from the inanimate Prakriti. 

Line 1760 —1 had originally intended to treat the subject 
of the three qualities at some length. But under the cir¬ 
cumstances I prefer to make only the following few obser¬ 
vations upon it, It is clear enough that the three qualities 
indicate three different classes of living creatures, the 
differences being stated at length in this Chapter XIV. 
What is not so clear is how the combination of these three 
qualities into a whole in which they are in equilibrium 
comes to be identified with Prakriti (flvTOPFTJTGl 5T|f- 

fd:). According to the view of Prof. Wilson and other 
writers on the Sankhya Philosophy, Prakriti is matter—matter 
in an undeveloped state. Now in what sense dead matter is 
identical with Goodness, Badness, and Indifference combined, 
it is rather difficult to see. On the other hand, if we take 
matter to be living matter, as containing, to borrow the lan¬ 
guage of Prof. Tyndall, “the promise and potency of life/’ 
the doctrine becomes somewhat more intelligible though still 
difficult to realize. Professor Bhandarkar, however, suggests 
a very different view of Prakriti, as he holds that the Sankhya 
Philosophy is in its essence what, in the terminology of 
modern English philosophy, would he called Idealism. And 
according to him, therefore, Prakriti is the hypothetical 
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cause of the soul s feeling itself limited and conditioned- I 
must refer to Prof. Bhandarkar’s Essay itself for a clear 
and full exposition of this theory. It does, to a considera¬ 
ble extent, explain the difficulties which arise upon the other 
hypothesis. And it will be found, I think, that none of the 
passages in which Prakriti is mentioned in the Gita will pre¬ 
sent any difficulty of explanation on this theory. 

As to the renderings of the three names of the qualities, 
I need scarcely say, that I do not consider them at all satis¬ 
factory. But Goodness and Badness are the usual names for 
and dTO; and as the middle stage between the two, 
may, perhaps, be allowably rendered by Indifference. I have 
borrowed the words from Mr. Thomson with an alteration. 
Prof. Bhandarkar renders Usftfby Passion which is a more sug¬ 
gestive rendering. There is also a difference of opinion as to 
whether here means quality or fetter. 

Line 1764—Assume my qualities-Como into my essence 
WWFTdfflfffdr: says Sankar. Suffer pain = do not fall down 
says Sankar; dddrdd-d says STidhar, and on this our footnote 
is based. The contrast, however, between being born at the 
creation, and this expression, might, perhaps be held to indi¬ 
cate a different sort of pain than that of further birth, e. g- 
the pain accompanying a destruction of the world. 

Line 1780—Channed,==being enamoured of anything. 

Line 1790—The meaning of this sentence is that each 
of the qualities produces the effects abovementioned, when 
the other two are repressed by it and it predominates. 

Line 1806—We have given in the footnotes the two 
senses proposed for the word 1 highest.’ Raghavendra takes 
it to mean Vishnu, or the Supreme Being. 

Line 1809—says S'ankar, means among beasts 
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&c. Kaghavendra says it means among demons &c. 
be says, means among men. In the next line, * they say is 
interpreted by S'rldhar to refer to Kapil and others. 

Line 1821—The seer, is Z&. Kaghavendra renders it by 
rn:, S'ankar by (fgR, and S'ridhar by ‘That which is 

above the qualities’ is the soul. 

Line 1825—(Kaghaven¬ 
dra). For the other rendering see lines 1718 et scq. 

Line 1845—After this a line has been omitted which 
should run thus :—He’s said to be beyond the qualities. 

Line 1859—‘I’ here must mean the man Krishna. 

Line 1852— S'ankar thinks that this passage describes 
BBK or the course of worldly life. With him agree S'ridhar 
and Madhusudan. Kaghavendra says it describes the 
T. A full explanation of the passage must be seen in the 
various commentaries. We only summarize them!— 

As'vattha, Sankar and the other commentators explain 
to mean ‘ what will not remain even to-morrow in the same 
state’ %T Its roots are above, that is to say the 

Supreme Being is its root; its boughs are the lesser beings 
Hiranyagarbha &c., (according to some) Mahat, Ahankar and the 
other great elements (according to others.) The Chhandas or 
Veds are its leaves—to preserve the world as the leaves pre¬ 
serve the tree, says Shankar. They are the causes of the 
fruit (salvation, and worldly good) says Kaghavendra, for in 
this world we find leaves first and fruits afterwards. S'ri¬ 
dhar says that the fruits of acts are the shade of the tree 
which everybody requires and that is afforded by the Yeds. 
Upwards and down ward s^from the highest of created things, 
as we may say, to the lowest Here S'ankar seems 

to render branches by the fruits of knowledge and action. 
“By the qualities enlarged” is explained only by Madhusudhan, 
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who takes it to refer to the manifestations of the qualities in 
the form of body, senses, worldy objects &c. Objects of sense 
are sprouts as they are attached to the senses which are as it 
were the tips of the branches. The roots which extend 1 
downwards are the desires for different enjoyments. These 
are the minor roots, the main root being already described 
to be the Deity. Here •• e. by those who are living in this 
world. ‘ Thus 5 means as described above. *TT?T which we have 
rendered Thinking that one rests, 5 Eaghavendra takes to 
stand for “one should resort to or take shelter with 55 — 
avowedly violating the grammatical construction. 

Line 1871 —Compare line 1682 as to Adhyfitma. 

Line 1894 —S'ankar thus supplies the ellipses in the 
thoughts between this line and line 1877. When Ki-ishna says 
that one who goes to Vishnu’s seat never returns, the question 
arises how can this be when all going is to end in returning 
( TC WdWfcflr). The answer is that the individual soul 
being a part of the supreme soul, it may well go to its foun¬ 
tain-head and never return. Then the difficulty arises how 
does the soul go at all from its fountain-head. That is obviat¬ 
ed by saying that it is the connection with the mind &c. 
which occasions this. To the next question—when does this 
occur—the answer is given in the words “whensoever the soul 
&c.” Then having stated that this truth is known only to 
some persons, not to all, he comes back from the digression. 

Line 1897 —Entering the earth—in the form of the God¬ 
dess Earth, say Anandagiri and Madhusffdan. Support *. e., 
by keeping the earth from falling down or from crumbling away. 
One of the moon’s names is —Lord of herbs. The 

fourfold food is that which is drunk, that which is licked, 
that which is powdered by means of the teeth, aud that which 
is eaten without such powdering. 
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otee (Chap. XII.) the man of knowledge (Chap. XIII.) 
the man who transcends the Qualities (Chap. XIV.) S'ankar 
. ers to the list at the beginning of the chapter. 

^ine 1936—Xo truth = nothing that is entitled to be 
ieved, such as Yeds, Purans &c. say S'ridhar and Madhu* 
an. Fixed principle = say the commentators 

. no principle based on virtue and vice, according to 
ich the affairs of the world are governed. the 

nmentators interpret this to mean produced by the union 
male and female. But it is difficult to be satisfied with 
i is. I have followed the rendering of Mr. Thomson, though 
s by no means without its own difficulties. For ‘ without 
nexions mutual’, Mr. Thomson has “ arisen in certain 
‘ cession.” ^RTR:, which we have rendered by “ of ruined 
,1s,” S'ridhar renders by RWTORRT:, of impure mind ; and 
nkar and Madhusfidan say R2*TPh :. 

-jine 1992—Hurl into demoniac wombs t. c. according to 
commentators, they are bom-rra tigers, snakes &c. 

Line 1997—Ruinous to the soul f. e., according to 
nkar, rendering the soul unfit for any of the highest ends 
F human beings; according to S'ridhar, leading to birth in a 
rev order of living beings. 

jine 200 7—ftfi* ill the Gita means final emancipation (*ff&); 
•efinement, the being fitted for a higher stage of life. 

-jine 2020—Yakshas = Kuber &(%; Raksliases — Xirritj 
Anandagiri. 

jine 2081—Comp, line 1045 and Manu II. 83. By that 
. the designation, says S'ankar. S'ridhar suggests the alter- 
ive ‘by the Brahma’ which I prefer. For this i. e. for pen- 
e, sacrifice &c.,or for Brahma (S'ankar.) The connexion of 
> passage with what goes before is stated by S'ridhar. lie 
s, that as it would appear that all acts of penance &c. are 
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either bad or indifferent, this passage shows how they may 
attain the quality of goodness. I must say, however, that I do 
not understand this passage clearly. 

Line 2049 —Conditions—tlio orrgiaaljsJfrWR, causes. On 
agent (^r) S'ridliar has TO[^t><T<;?^r<:-ogoism''Di; self-consci- 
onsness formed of the union of chit and aclnt. Lino 2053 
refers to those who, not understanding that the soul is not 
among the five things necessary for action, think it to be the 
doer of all the acts of a human being (Compare line 445) The 
stain on the intellect is the feeling ‘ I have done this, I shall 
enjoy the fruit of it’ (Line 2037) and so forth. 

Line 2215 —Desire here means desire for carnal pleasures. 

Line 2240 —Nature here may be either the great princi¬ 
ple or iircr, which is made up of the three qualities in 
equilibrium, or it may mean the respective natures of Bra¬ 
hmans &c. In the latter case, the qualities are the causes of 
the natures. (S'ankar.) 

Line 2304—See Kathopanishad II. G, 17 and S'vote¬ 
s'vafcar III., 13. 
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